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= will, therefores be the complement of our former train of 
though®; and it will net infrequently happ@ that what 
is said on the attack will throw a new light on the defence. 
In tgeating of the attack we shall, of course, very fre- 
quently Have the same subjects before us with which Sur 
attention has been occupied in the defence. But we 
have no gntention, nor woul it be consistent with the‘ 
nature of the thing, to adopt the usual plan $f works on 
fortification, and i in treating of the attack, to circumvent 
or upset all that we have found of olive value ip the 
defence, by showing that against every means of defence, 
there is an infallible method of attack. The defence 
has its strong points and weak ones ; if the first are even 
not ungurmountable, still they can only be overcome at 
a disproportionate price, “anè that must remain true 
from whatever point of view we logk at it, or we get in- 
volved in acohtradiction. Further, it is not our intention 
thoroughly to review the reciprocal action of the means ; 
each means of defence suggests a means of attack; but 
this is often so evident, that there is no occasion to 
transfer oneself from our standpoint in treating of the 
defence to a fresh one for the atta€k, in order to per- 
ceive it: the one issues from the other of itself. Our 
ebject is, in each subject, to set forth he peculiar 
relations of the attack, so far as they do not directly 
come out of the defence, and this mode of treatment 
must necessarily lead us’ to many chapters to which 
there are no corresponding ones in the defence. 
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e ¢' 
CHAPTER II >» 


NATURE OF THE STRATEGICAL ATTACK 


We have seen that the defensive in War generally— 
therefore, also, the strategic defensive—is no absoluté 
state of expectancy and warding off, therefore no com 
pletely paSsive state, but that it is a relative state, and 
consequently impregnated more or less with offensive 
principles. In’ the same way the offensive is no 
homogeneous whole, but incessanfly mixed up with the 
defensive. Bué there is this difference between the two, 
that a defensive, without an offensive return blow, cannot 
be conceived ; that this return blow is a necessary con- 
stituent part of the defensive, whilst in the attack, the 
blow or act is in itself one complete idea. The defence 
in itself is not necessarily a part of the attack ; but time 
and space, to which it 1s inseparably bound, import into 
it the defensive as a necessary evil. For in’ the first 
place, the attack cannot be continued uninterruptedly up 
to fts conclusion, it must have stages of rest, and in these 
stages, when its action is neutralised, the state of defence 
steps in of itself ; in the second place, the space which a 
military for¢e, in its advance, leaves behind ıt, and which 
is essential to its existence, cannot always be covered 
by the attack itself, but must be specially protected. ~ 
The act of attack in War, bút particularly in that branch 
which is called Strategy, ıs therefore a perpetual alter- 
nating and combining of attack and defence; but the 
latter is not to be regarded as an effectual preparation 
for attack, as a means by which its force is Heightened, 
that is to say, not as an active principle, but purely as a 


enecessary evil; as the retarding weight arising from the 


specific ‘gravity bf the mass ; it is its origing] sin, its seed 
of mortality. We say : a retarding weight, because if the 
9 e 
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+defénce does got cpntribute to strengthen*the attack, it 
“must tead to diminish jts effect by the very Joss of time 
which it represents. But now, may not this defensive 
elément, which is contained in every attack, have over 
it a positively disadvantageous influence? If we suppSse 
the attdck is the weaker, the defence the stronger form of War, 
it seems to follow that the latter cannot act in a positive 4 
sense prejudicially on the former ; for as long%as we have 
sufficient force for the weaker form, we should have,more 
than enough for the stronger. In gen€ral—that is, as 
regards the chief part*—this is true : in its detail we shall 
analyse it more precisely in the chapter or the culminating 
point of victory , but we must not forget that that supe- 
riority of the strategic defence is partly founded in this, 
that the attack itself cannot take place without a mixture 
of defence, and of a defensive of a very weak kind ; what 
the assailant has to carry about with him of this kind are 
its worst elements ; with respect to these, that which 
holds good of the whole, ina general sense, cannot be main- 
tdined ; and therefore it is conceivable that the defensive 
may act upon the attack positively as a weakefing 
principle. It is just in thesé moment of weak defensive 
in the: attack, that the positive action of the offensive 
principle in the defensive should be introduged. During 
the twelve hours’ rest which usually succeeds a day’s 
work, what a difference there is between the situation of 
the defender in his chosefi, well-known, and prepared 
position, and that of the assailant occupying a bivouac 
into which—like a blind man—he has groped his way, or 
during a longer period of rest, required to obtain provi- 
sions and to await reinforcemeats, &c., when the defender 
is close to his fortresses 4nd supplies, whilst the situation 
of the assailant, on the other hand, is like that of a bird ong 
a tree. Every attack must lead to a defence ; «what 1S 
to be the result of that defence depends on circumstances ; 
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these circumsfances may be very favourable if the enemy’s, 
forces are destroyed ; į but they may be yery unfayourable 
if such is not the case. Although this defensive does not 
belong to the attack itself, its nature and effects must react 
orf the attack, and must take part in determining its ¢alue. 

The deduction from this view is, that in every attack 
the defensive, which is mecessarily an inherent feature 
in the sarfe, must Come into consideration, in order to 
see Clearly the disadvantages to which it is subject, and 
to be prepared ‘for them. 

On the other hand, in another®respect, the attack is 
always in itself one and the same. » But the defensive 
has its gradations according as the principle of expectancy 
approaches to an end. This begets iorms which differ 
essentially from each other, as has been developed in the 
chapter on the forms of defence. ‘ 

As the principle of the attack is *strictly active, and the 
defensive, which connects itself with it, is only a dead 
weight, there is, therefore, not the same kind of difference 
in it. No doubt, in the energy employed in the attack, 
in the rapidity and torce of the blow, there may be a great 
difference, but ony a diffefence in degree, not in form.— 
It is quite possible to conceive even that the assailant may 
choose a defensive form, the better to attain his object ; 
for instance, that he may choose a strong position, that 
he may be attacked there; but such instances are so’ 
rare that we do not think it necessary to dwell upon them 
in our groupirg of ideas and facts, which are always 
founded on the practical. We may, therefore, say that 
there are no such gradations ın the attack as those which 
pregent themselves in the defence. e 

Lastly, as a fule, the extent of the means of attack 
consists of the armed force only ; of course, we must add 
to these the fortresses, for if in the vicinity of the theatre 
of War, they Dave a decided inpuence on the attack. 
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But. this influence ‘gradually diminishes as the attack 
| “advances ; ; and it is conceivable that, in the attack, its 
‘own fortresses never cafi play such an important part as 

ia the defence, in which they often become objects of 
prinfary importance. The assistance of the people mey 
be supposed in co-operation with the attack, in those 
cases in which the inhabitants of the country are better 
disposed fowards the invader of the country than they are 
to their own Army ; finally, the assailant may also have 
allies, but then they are only the result of special or 
accidental relations, rot an assistance proceeding from 
the nature of the, aggressive. Although, therefore, in 
speaking of the defence we have reckoned fortresses, 
popular insurrections, and allies as available means of 
resistance ; we cannot do the same in the attack; there 
they belong to the nature of the thing ; here they only 
appear rately, and for the most part’ accidentally. 


t 


CHAPTER III a 


OF THE OBJECTS OF STRATEGICAL ATTACK 


a 

THE overthrow of the enemy is the aim in War ; destruc- 
tión of the hostile military forces, the means both in 
‘attack and defence. By the destruction of the enemy’s 
military force the defensive is led on to the offensive, the 
offegsive is led by it to the conquest of territory. Terri- 
tory is, therefore, the object of the attack; byt that 
need not be a whole country, it may be confined to a part, 
a province, a strip of country, a fortress. All these things 
may have a substantial value from their«political import- 
ance, in treating for peace, whether they are retained | 
or exchanged. o 

The object “of the strategic attack is, erelo: con- 
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ceivable in aw infinite number of PE from, the 
conquest of the whole country dowh to that of some" 
insignificant place. “As soon as”this oBject is attained, 
and the attack ceases, the defensive commences. We 
may, therefore, represent to ourselves the strategic afqacx 
as a distinctly limited unit. But it is not so if we con- 
sider the matter practicaliy, that is in accordance with 
actual phenomena.e Practically the moments of the 
attack, that is, its views and measureg, often glide just 
as irtiperceptib]ly into the defence as the plans of the 
defence into the offensive. It is sgldqm, or at all events 
not always, that a General lays down positively for himself 
what he will conquer, he leaves that dependent on the 
course of events. His attack often 'eads him further 
than he had intended ; after,rest more or less, .he often 
gets renewed strength, *without our being obliged to 
make out of this two quite different acts; at another 
time he is brought to a standstill sooner than he expected 
without, however, givang up his intentions, and changing 
to a real defensive. We see, therefore, that 1f the suc- 
cessfu. defence may change imperceptibly into the 
offensive ; so on fie other. hand an attack may, in like 
manner, change into a defence. These gradations must 
be kept in view, in order to avoid making a wrong applica- 
tion of what we have to say of the attack in general. 


CHAPTER IV 
DECREASING FORCE OF THE ATTACK 


Tu$ is one of the principal points in Stratégy: on jts 
right valuatior. in the concrete, depends our being able 
to judge correctly what we are able to do. 

The decrease of absolute power arises—»s 
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(3) Through the object of the attack, the occupation of 
" the engmy’s ountry ; this generally commences first 
after the first decision? but the aftack does not cease 
upon the first decision. 

(2y Through the necessity imposed on the attacking 
Army to guard the country in its rear, in order to preserve 
its line of communication and, means of subsistence. ‘ 

(3) Thfough losses ın action, and through seckness. 

(4) Distance of the various depéts of supplies and 


reinforcements. e 
(5) Sieges and blockades of fortresses. 
(6) Relaxation of efforts. z 


(7) Secession of allies. 

But frequently, in opposition to these weakening causes, 
there may be many others which contribute to strengthen 
the attack. It is clear, at all events, that a net result can 
only be ohtained by cGmparing these different quantities ; 
thus, for example, the weakening of the attack may be 
partly or completely compensated$ or even surpassed by 
the weakening of the defensive. This last ıs 2 case which 
rarely happens ; we cannot always bring into the cem- 
parison any more forces than those én the immediate 
front gr at decisive points, not the whole of the forces in 
the field—Different examples: The French in Austria 
and Prussia, in Russia; the Alles in France, the French 
‘in Spain. 


CHAPTER V £ 
CULMINATING POINT OF THE ATTACK 


THE success of the attack is the result of a present supe- 
riority of force, it being understood that the moral as well « 
as physical forces are included. In the preceding chapter 
we have shown that the power of the attack gradually 
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exhausts itself; possibly at the same time the superictity. 
may increase, but in most cases it diminishes. The 
assailant buys up prospective advantages which are to be 
turned to account hereafter in negotiations for pease | 
but, in the meantime, he has to pay Cown on the spot for 
them a certain amount of this military force. It a preš 
ponderance on tle side of the attack, although thus daily 
diminishing, is still maintained until Peace is concluded, 
the object is 1ttained.—There are strategic attacks which 
have led to an fmmediate Peace—but such instances are 
rare; the majority, on the contrary, lead only to a point . 
at which the forces remaining are just sufficient to main- 
tain a defensive, and to wait for Peace.—Beyond that 
point the scale turns, there is a reaction ; the violence of 
such a reaction is commanly rhuch greater than the force 
of the blow. This we call the culminating point of the 
attack.—As the object of the attack is the possession of 
the enemy’s territory, it follows that the advance must 
continue till the superiority is exhausted ; this cause, 
theretgre, impels us towards the ultimate object, and may 
easily lead us beyond it.—If we reflect upon the number 
of the elements di which an equation of the forces in 
action is composed, we may conceive how difficult4i is in 
many cases, to determine which of two opponents has 
the superiority on his side. Often all hangs on the 
silken thread of imagination. 

Everything then depends orgdiscovering the culminating 
point by the fine tact of judgment. Here we come ufor 
a seeming contradiction. The defence is stronger than 
the attack ; therefore we should think that the latter can 
neveg lead us too far, far as long as the wéaker form 
remains strong ehough for what is required, the stronger 
p form ought to be still more so.* 


~ Here: follows inthe MS. this note: “ Development of this subject 
after Book III. in the essay on the Culminating Point of Victory.” 
Under this title, in an envelope endorsed “Various dissertations as to 
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CHAPTER w 
DESTRUCTION OF THE ENEMY’S ARMIES 


TH&.destruction of the enemy’s armed forces is the means 
to the end.— What is meant by this—The price it costs— 
Different points of view which are possible in respect to 
the subject. e 

(1) Only to destroy as many as the object of thé attack 
requires. 

(2) Or as many on the whole as is possible: j 

(3) The sparing of our own forces as the principal point 
of view. 

(4) This may again be carried so far, that the assailant 
does nothing towards the destruction of the enemy’s 
force except when a favourable ‘opportunity offers, which 
may also be the case with regard to the object of the 
attack, as already mentioned in the third chapter. 

The only means of destroying the enemy’s armed 
force is by combat, but this may be done in two ways : 
(1) directly, (2) indirectly, through a combination óf com- 
bats.—If, therefore, the battle is the Ghiet means, still it 
is not the only means. Thecapture of a fortress or of a 
portion of territory is in itself really a destruction of the 
enemy’s force, and it may also lead to a Still greater 
destruction, and therefore, also, be an indirect means. 

The occupation of an undefended strip of territory, 
therefore, in addition to thd value which it has as a direct 
fulfilment of the end, may also reckon as a destruction 
of the enemy’s force as well. The manceuvring, So as to 
draw an enemy out of a district of country which he has 
occupied, is somewhat similar, ‘and must, therefore,‘ only 
be looked at from the same point of view, and not as a 


materials,” an essay has been found which appears to be a reysion of * 
the chapter here pnly sketched ; it will be found at tite end of the seventh 
book.—-Hpitor’s NOTE. 
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success of arms, properly speaking.—These means are 
generally estimated at more than they arë worth—they 
have seldom the valife of a battle; besides which it is 
always to be feared: hat the disadvantageous position, to, 
which they lead will be overlooked ; they are seduce 
through the low price which they cost. : 

We must 2'wavs consider means of this description as 
small investments, from which only small profits%re to be 
expected ; as means suited only to very limited State 
relations and weak motives. Then they are certainly 
better than battles without a purpose—than victories, 
the results of which cannot be realised, to the full. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE OFFENSIVE BATTLE: 


WHAT we have said abeut the defensive battle throws a 
strong light upon the offensive also. 

We fhere had ir. view thai class of battle in which the 
defensive appears most decidedly pronounced, in order 
that we might convey a more vivid impression of its 
nature ;—but only the fewer number are of that kind ; 
most battles ‘are “ dems-rencontres ” in which the defensive 
character disappears to a great extent It is otherwise 
with the offensive battle : ıt preserves its character under 
all circumstances, and can kéep up that character the 
more boldly, as the defender 1s out of his proper sphere. 
For this reason, in the battle which is not purely defensive 
and in the real rencontres, there always remains also some- 
thing ‘of the difference of the character of the battle on 
the one side and on the other. The chief distinctive 
‘characteristic of the offensive battle is the manceuvre 
to turn or surround, therefore, the initiativeas well. 
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A combat jn lines, formed to envelop, has evidently 
in itself great advantages ; it is, poWever, a subject of 
tactics. The attack must not give up these advantages 

ause the defence has a means of counteracting them ; 
for the attack itself cannot make use of that means, 


‘inasmuch as it is one that is too closely dependent upon 


other things connected with the defence. To be able in 
turn to “operate with success against the ffanks of an 
enemy, whose aim is to turn our line, it is necessary 
to have a well-chosen and well-preparetl position., But 
what is much more ifnportant is, that all the advantages 
which the defensive possesses, cannot ke made use of ; 
most defences are poor makeshifts ; the greater number 
of defenders find themselves ın a very harassing and 
critica] “position, in which, expecting the worst, they meet 
the attack half-way. The consequence of this is, that 
battles formed with“ enveloping lines, or even with an 
oblique front, which should properly result from an 
advantageous relation of the lines of communication, 
are commonly the result of a moral and physical pre- 
ponderance (Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena). Besides, ii the 
first battle fought, the base‘of the assailant, if not supe- 
rior that of the defender, ıs still mostly very wide in 
extent, on account of the proximity of the frontier ; he 
can, therefore, afford to venture a little.—The flank- 
attack, that is, the battle with oblique front, is moreover 
generally more efficacious than the enveloping form. It 
is 4n erroneous idea that an enveloping strategic advance 
from the very commencement must be connected with it, 
as at Prague. (That strategic measure has seldom any- 
thing in common with it, and is very hazardous ; of which 
we shall speak further in'the attack of a theatre of War.) 
As it is an object with the Commander ın the defensive 
battle to delay the decision as long as possible, and gain 
time, because a defensive battle undecided at sunset is 


€ 
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commonly oné gained: therefore the Commander? in 
the offensive batle, requires tọ hasten the decision ; 
but, on the other hand, there is a great riskein too much 
haste, because it leads to a waste of forces. One 
liatity in the offensive battle is the uncertainty, in most 
cases, as to the position of the enemy ; it js a completé 
groping abou: amongst things that are unknowr™ (Auster- 
litz, Wagram, Hohenlinden, Jena, Katzbach). The more 
this is the case, so much the more concentration of forces 
becomes paramðunt, and turning a flank to be preferred 
to surrounding. That the principal fruits of victory 
are first gathered ın the pursuit, we lave already learnt 
in the twelfth chapter of Book IV. According to the 
nature of the thing, the pursuit is more an integral part of 
the whole action in the offensive than in the defensive 
battle. 


CMAPTER VIII 
PASSAGE OF RIVERS 


(1) A LARGE river whichecrosses the direction of the 
attack is always very inconvenient for the assajant : 
for when he has crossed it he 1s generally limited to one 
point of passage, and, therefore, unless he remains close 
to the river he becomes very much hampered in ‘his 
movements. Whether he meditates bringing on a deci- 
sive battle after crossing, or ‘nay expect the enemyeto 
attack him, he exposes himself to great danger ; therefore, 
without a decided superiority, both in moral and physical 
force, a General will not place himself in such a position. 


a 

* Gravelotte, St. Privat, August 18, 1870, is a modern instance of 
groping. The position of the French right wing was not definitely 
ascertained till a couple of hours after the fighting began. The appa- 
rently Premature attack of the Prussian Guard corps on St. Privat was 
brought about by the imperative necessity of obtaining’a decision before 
darkness.—EDITOR. 
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(2) From this mere disadvantage, of placing a river 
behind an Army, a riveris much oftener capable of defence 
than it would otherwise be. If we suppose that this 

“Petence i is not considered the only means of safety, but 

is so planned that even if it fails, still a stand can be made 
near the river, then the assailant in his calculations must 
add to ¢he resistance which “he may experience in the 
defence of the giver, all the advantages mentioned in 
No. (1) as being on the side of the defender of a viver, 
and the effect of the two together is, that we usually see 
Generals show great respect to a river before they attack 
it if it is defended. s 

(3) Butin the preceding book we have seen, that under 
certain: conditions, the real defence of a river promises 
right good results ; and ıf we réfer to experience, we must 
allow that such results follow in reality much more frè- 
quently than theory promises, because in theory we only 
calculate with real circumstanceg as we find them take 
place, while in the execution, things commonly appear to 
the assailant much more difficult than they really ére, and 
they become therefore a greater clog on his action. 

Suppose, for instance, an attack whichis not intended to 
end in a great solution, and which is not conducted with 
thorough energy. we may be sure that in carrying it out 
aenumber of little obstacles and accidents, which no 
theory could calculate upon, will start up to the disad- 
vantage of the assailant, Hecause he is the acting party, 
and must, therefore, come first into collision with such 
impediments. Let us just think for a moment hbw often 
some of the insignificant rivers of Lombardy have been 
Successfully defended !—If, on"the other hand, cases may 
also be found in military history, in which the defence of 
rivers has failed to realise what was expected of, them,» 
that lies in the extravagant results sométimes looked for 
from this means, results not founded in any kind .of 


we 
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way on its tactical nature, but merely on ifs well-knédwn 
efficacy, to which* pgople have shonght nene Were tio 
bounds. 

(4) It is only when the defender commits the misty 
of placing his entire dependence on the defence of a river, 
so that in case it is forced he becomes involved in great 
difficulty in a kind of catastroph, it is only they that the 
defence of a river can be looked upon as a ferm of defence 
favoyrable tc the attack, for it 1s certainly easier to force 
the passage of f river than to gain agordinary battle. 

(5) It follows of itself from what Ras just been said that 
the defence of a river may become of great value if no 
great solution is desired, but where that is to be expected, 
either from the superior numbers or energy of the enemy, 
then this means, if wrongly used, may turn to the ‘positive 
advantage of the assailant. 

(6) There are very few river-lnes of deferfce which 
cannot be turned either on the whole length or at some 
particular point. Therefore the assailant, stfperior in 
numbers and bent upon serious blows, has the means of 
making a demonstration at one point and passing at 
another, and therf by superior numbers, and advancing, 
regardless of all opposition, he can repair any disd&van- 
tageous relations in which he may have been placed by 
the issue of the first encounters: for his general supe- 
riority will enable him to do so. It very rarely happens 
that the passage of a river is actually tactically forced by 
overpowering the enemy’s principal post by the effec? of 
superior fire and greater valour on the part of the troops, 
and the expression, forcing a passage is only to be taken in 
a strategic sense, in so far that the assailant by hhis passage 
at an undefended or only slightly defended point within the 
line of defence, braves all the dangers which, in the 
defender’s view should result to him through the crossing. 
—But the worst which an assailant can do, is to attempt a 
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redl passage at several points, unless they fie close to each ) 
other snd admit of all fhe troops j iting in the combat ; 
for as the defender must necessarily have his forces 
“exparated, therefore, if the assailant breaks up his in like 
manner, he throws away his natural advantage. In that 
way Bellegarde lost the battle on the Mincio, 1814, where 
by chance both Armies passed at different points at the 
same time, and the Austrians were more divided than 
the French. ° p 

(7) If the defender remains on this sfle of the river, 
it necessarily foll6w¢ that there are two ways to gain a 
strategic advantage over him: either } pass at some 
point, regardless of his position, and so to outbid him in 
the same means, or to give battle. In the first case, 
the relations of the base and lines of communication 
should chiefly decide, but ıt often happens that special 
circumstances exercise more influence than general 
relations ; he who can choose the best positions, who 
knows bést how to make his disposition , who is better 
obeyed, whose Army marches fastest, &c., may qpntend 
with advantage against general circumstances. Ag re- 
gards the second means, if presupp@ses on the part of 
the ussailant the means, suitable relations, and the deter- 
mination to fight; but when these conditjons may be 
presupposed, the defender will not readily venture upon 
this mode of defending a river. 

(8) As a final result, we must therefore give as our 
opfnion that, although the passage of a river in itself 
rarely presents great difficulties, yet in all cases not 
immediately connected with a great decision, so many 
apprehensions of the consequences and of future,com- 
plications are bound up with it, that åt all events the 
progress of the assailant mry easily be so far arrested , 
that he either leaves the defender on this side the’ river, 
or he passes, and then remains close to the river. For it 
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rarely happens two Armies remain any length. of fime, 
confronting one another on different sidgs of a riwer. 

But also in casas of a great solution, a river is axiimpor- 
tant object; it always weakens and deranges the offensix 3H 
and the most fortunate thing in this case is, if the defender 
is induced through that danger to look upon the river 
as a tactical barrier, and åo make the particular defence 
of that barrier the principal act of his resistance so that 
thc,assailant at once obtains the advantage of being able 
to strike a decisive blow in a very easy manner.—Cer- 
tainly, in the first instance, this bl@w ‘will never amount 
to a complete defeat of the enemy, but ıt will consist of 
several advantageous combats, and these bring about a 
state of general relations very adverse to the enemy, as 
happened to the Austriags on the Lower Rhine, '1796.* 


CHAPTER IX 
- ATTACK OF DEFENSIVE POSITIONS 


In the book on tke defence, it has been sufficiently ex- 
plained how far defensive positions can compel the 
assailant either to attack them, or to give up his advance. 
Only those which can effect this are subservient to our 
object, and suited to wear out or neutralise the for@es 
of the aggressor, either whoily or in part, and in so far 
the attack can do nothing against such positions, tbat 
is to say, there are no means at its disposal by which to 
counterbalance this advantage. But defensive positions 
are not all really of this kind. If the assailant sees he 
can pursue his object without attacking such a position, 
it oo be an error to make the attack; if he cannot 


* In  conneeuon gvith this chapter, Napoleon’s defence of the Elbe 
in 1813 should be carefully studied,— EDITOR, 
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efollw out hi objet, then it is a question whether he 
‘cannot “manceuvge the enemy out, of his position .by 
threatening his flank. It is only if such means are 
ectual, that a Commander determines on the attack 
of a good position, and then an attack directed against 
one side, always in general presents the less difficulty ; 
but the choice of the side must depend on the position and 
direction of the mutual lines of retreat, consequently, 
on the threatening the enemy’s retreat, and covering,our 
own. Between these two objects a cdéinpetition may 
arise, in which case tħe first is entitled to the preference, 
as it is of an offefisive nature; therefowe homogeneous 
with the attack, whilst the other 1s of a defensive character. 
But it is certain, and may be regarded as a truth of the 
first importance, that fo attack an enemy thoroughly inured 
to War, in a good position, 1s a critical thing. No doubt 
instances*’are not wanting of such battles, and of successful 
ones too, as Torgau, Wagram (we do not say Dresden, 
because We cannot call the enemy there quite War sea- 
soned) ; but upon the whole, the danger is small,and it 
vanishes altogether, opposed to the infinite number of cases 
in which we have seen the most resulute Commanders 
ufate their bow before such positions. (Torres Vedras.) 
We must not, however, confuse the subject now 
before us with ordinary battles. Most battles are real 
“ yencontres,” n which one party certainly occupies a 
position, but one which has not been prepared. 


l CHAPTER X 
ATTACK OF AN ENTRENCHED CAMP 


It was for a time the fashion to speak with contempt of 
entrenchments and their utility. The cordon lines of the 
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French frontier, which had been often burst through $ 
the entrenched camp at Breslau in which the*Duke of 
Bevern was defeated, the battle of Torgah, and several, 
other cases, led to this opinion of their value; ang che 
victories of Frederick the Great, gained by the priy;"dple of 
movement and the use of the offensive, threw a fresh 
light on all kind. of defensive action, all fighting.in a fixed 
position, particularly in entrenchments, and brought 
them still more into contempt. Certainly, when a few 
thousand meri’ are to defend several miles of country, 
and when entrenchments are nothing more than ditches: 
reversed, theyeare worth nothing, arid they constitute a, 
dangerous snare through the confidence which is placed 
inthem. But isit not inconsistent, or rather nonsensical, 
to extend this view ever to the idea of field fortification, 
in a mere swaggering spirit (as Templehof does)? What 
would be the object of entrenchments generally, if not to 
strengthen the defence ? No, not only reason but expe- 
rience, in hundreds and thousands of instances, show that 
a well-traced, sufficiently manned, and well-defended 
entrenchment 1s, as 4 rule, to de looked upon as an impreg- 
nable point, and 18 also so regarded by the attack.* Start- 
ing from this point of the efficiency of a single entiench- 
ment, we argue that there can be no doubt as to the 
attack of an entrenched camp being a most difficult , 
undertaking, and one in which generally it will be i impos- 
sible for the assailant to succeed. 

It is consistent with the nature of an entrenched camp 
that it,should be weakly garrisoned; but with good, 
natural obstacles of ground and strong field works, it is 
possiple to bid defiance to superior numbers.* Frederick 
the Great considered the attack of the camp of Pirna 
as impracticable, although he had at his command 


o 

* It must be remembered that when Clausewitz weote, artillery did 
not possess anything approaching its modern shell-power or range which 
gives convergence. EDITOR. 
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double the force of the garrison ; and alghough it has been 
since asgerted, here and there, that it was quite possible 
— taken it ; the only proof in favour of this assertion 
is Msunded on the bad condition of the Saxon troops ; 
an argument which does not at all detract in any way 
from the value of entrenchments. But it is a question, 
whether those who have since céntended not only for the 
feasibility but also for the facility of the attack would 
have made up their minds to execute it at the time. e 

We, therefore, think that the attack ofan entrenched 
camp belongs to the category of quite exceptional means 
on the part of the offensive. It is only ifthe entrench- 
ments have been thrown up in haste, are not completed, 
still less strengthened, by obstacles to prevent their being 
approached, or when, as 1s often the case taken altogether, 
the whole camp is only an outline of what it was intended 
to be, a half-finished ruin, that then an attack on it may 
be advisable, and at the same time become the road to 
gain an easy conquest over the enemy. 


as CHAPTER XI 
ATTACK OF A MOUNTAIN RANGE 


From the fifth and following chapters of the sixth book 
may be deduced sufficiently the strategic relations of a 
mduntain generally, both as regards the defence and the 
attack. We have also there endeavoured to explain the 
part which a mountain range plays as a line of defence, 
properly so called, and from that naturally follows how. it 
is to be looked upon in this signification’from the side of 
the assailant. There remains, therefore, little for us to say 
here on this important subject. Our chief result” was, 
that the defence must choose as his point of view a 
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secondary combat, or the entirely differert one of a great 
general action ; thaé in the firstcase the attack of a moun- 
tain can only be regarded as a necessary evil, because 
the circumstances are unfavourable to it; but in 
second case the advantages are on the side of the ak, 

An ettack, therefore, armed with the means and the‘ 
resolution tor a battle, will give the enemy a megting in the 
mountains, and certainly find his account in so doing. 

‘But we must here once more repeat that it will be 
difficult to obtain respect for this conclusion, because it 
runs counter to appearances, and is also, at first sight, 
contrary to the experience of War. ‘it has been observed, 
in most cases hitherto, that an Army pressing forward 
to the attack (whether seeking a great general action or 
not), has considered it &n unusual piece of good fortune 
if the enemy has not occupied the jntervening mountains, 
and has itself then hastened to be beforehand in the 
occupation of them. , No one will find this forestalling 
of the enemy in any ‘way inconsistent with the interests 
of the assailant ; 1n our view this is also quite admissible, 
only we must point out clearly a fine distinction here 
between circumstances. 

An Army advancing against the enemy, with the aésign 
ot bringing him to a general action, if it has to pass over 
an unoccupied range of mountain, has naturally to appre- 
hend that the enemy may, at the last moment, block up 
those very passes which it proposes to use on its march : 
in such a case, the assailant will by no means have the 
same advantages as if the enemy occupied merely an 
ordinary mountain position. The latter is, for instance, 
not ¢hen ina pgsition extended beyond measure, nor is,he 
in unceftainty as to the road which the assailant will take ; 
the gssailant has not been able to choose his road with 
reference to the enemy’s position, and «therefore this 
battle in the mountains is not then united with all those 
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advantages on his stde of which we hape gii in the 
sixth book ; under suck circumstances, the defendér 
ight be found in an impregnable position.—According 
Niis, the defender might even have means at his conr- 
mand of making advantageous use of the mountains for 
a great battle.—This is, at any rate, possible; but if we 
reflect on éhe difficulties which fhe defender would have 
to encounter in establishing himself in a strong position 
in the mountains just at the last moment, particulariy 
if he has left it entirely unoccupied before, we may put 
down this means of defence as one upon which no depen- 
dence can be placed, and therefore as one, the probability 
of which the assailant has httle reason to dread. But 
even if it,is a very improbable case, yet still it is natural 
to fear it ; for in War, many a thing is very natural, and 
yet in a certain measure superfluous.’ 

But another measure which the assailant has to appre- 
hend here is, a preliminary defence of the mountains by an 
advance guard or chain of outposts. This means also 
will seldom accord with the interests of the defetider, 
but the assailant has not the means of discerning how far 
it may be beneficial to the defender or otherwise, and 
theféfére he has only to provide against the worst. 

Further, our view by no means exciudes possibility 
of a position being quite unassailable from the moun- 
tainous character of the ground: there are such positions 
which are not, on that account, in the mountains (Pirna, 
Schmotseifen, Meissen, Feldkirch), and it is just because 
they are not in the mountains, that they are so well 
suited for defence. We may also very wel] conceive 
that positiofis may be found if mountajns themseives 
where the defender might avoid the ordinary disadvan- 
tages of mountain positions, as, for instance, on lofty 
plateaux ; but:they are not common, and we cart only 
take into our view the generality of cases. 
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It is just in myitary history thatewe,see how liftle 
mountain positions gre suited. to dgcisive défensive 
battles, for great Generals have ‘always preferred a posi- 
' tiqn in the plains, when it was their object go fight. 
battle of the first order ; and throughout the whole range 
of military histury, there are no examples of decisive 
battles in the muuntainsf~ except in the Revolutionary 
Wars, and even there it was plainly a fale application 
anc: analogy which led to the use of mountain positions, 
whege of necessity a decisive battle had to be fought 
(1793 and 1794 ın the Vosges, and "1795, 1796, and 1797 . 
in Italy). Melas has been generally blamed for not 
having occupied the Alpine passes in 1800; but such | 
criticisms are nothing more than “ carly notions ’’—we 
might say—childhke judgments founded on appearances. 
Buonaparte, in Melas’s place, would just as little have 
thought of occupying the passes. 

The dispositions for the attack of mountain positions 
are mostly ofa tactical’nature ; but we think it hecessary 
to insert here the following remarks as to the general 
outiune, consequently as to those parts which come into 
immediate contatt with, ‘and are coimcident with, 
Strategy. ! 

(x) As wecannot move wide of the roads in mountains as 
we can in other districts, and form two or three columns 
out of one, when the exigency of the moment requires 
that the mass of the troops should be divided; but on 
the contrary, we are generally confined to long defilés - 
the advance in mountains must generally be made on 
several roads, or rather upon a somewhat broader 
front, E 2s “ , 

(2) Against a mountain line of defence of wide extent, 
the attack must naturally be made with concentrated 
forces ;; to sursound the whole cannot he thought of 
there, and if an important result is to be gained from 
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. victory, it myst be obtained rather by bursting through 
‘the enémy’s line, and-separating,the wings, than «by 
= surrounding *the force, and so cutting it off. A rapid 
cagtinuous advance upon the enemy’s principal line,of 
retreat is there the natural endeavour of the assailant. 

(3) But if the enemy to be attacked occupies a position 
somewhgt concentrated, turhing movements are an 
essential part of the scheme of attack, as the front attacks 
fall upon the mass of the defender’s forces ; but the twrn- 
ing movements again must be made more with a view 
to cutting off the ehemy’s retreat, than as a tactical 
rolling up of the flank or attack on the rear ; for moun- 
tain positions are capable of a prolonged resistance even 
in rear if forces are not wanting, and the quickest result 
is invariably to be expected only from the enemy’s appre- 
hension of losing his line of retreat ; this sort of uneasiness 
arises soôner, and acts more powerfully in mountains, 
because, when it comes to the worst, it 1s not so easy to 
make rodm sword in hand. A mere demonstration is no 
sufficient means here ; it might certainly manceuwre the 
enemy out of his position but would not ensure any 
special result ; the aim must therefore be to cut him off, 
im=eeulity, from his line of retreat, 


CHAPTER XII 
t 
ATTACK OF CORDON LINES 
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IF a supreme decision should lie in their defence and 
their attack, they place the assailant in an advantageous 
situation, for their wide extent is still more in opposition 
to all the requirements of a decisive battle than the 
direct defence of a river or a mountain range. Eugene’ S 
lines of Denain, 1712, are an illustration to the point here, 
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Sy 
for their loss was quite equal to a complete defeat, but 
Villars would hardly have gained such #victory Against 
Eugene in a concentrated position. If the offensive side 
does not possess the means required for a decisive battle, 
then even lines are treated with respect, that is, if they 
are occupied by the main body of an Army ; for instance, 
those of Stollhofen, held By Louis of Baden in the year 
1703, were respected even by Vulars. But if they are 
only ‘held by a secoadary force, then it is merely a ques- 
tion of the strength of the detachment which we can 
spare for their attack. The resistance in such cases is 
seldom great, But at the same time the result of the 
victory is seldom worth much. 

The circumvallation lines of a besieger have a peculiar 
character, of which we sh@ll speak in the chaptcr on the 
attack of a theatre of War. ° 

Al] positions of the cordon kind, as, for instance, 
entrenched lines of outposts, &c. &c., have always this 
ptoperty, that they can be easily broken through ; but 
when taey are not forced with a view of going further 
and bringing on a decision, there i is so little to be gained 
in general by the attack, that it hardly repays the trouble 
expended. 


CHAPTER XIII 
MANGUVR®RING 


(1) WE have already touched upon this subject in the 
thirtieth chapter of the sixth book. It is one which con- 
cerns the defence and the‘attack in common ; ‘neverthe- 
less it has always in it somefhing more of the nature of 
»the offensive than the defensive. We shall therefore now 
examine .it more»thoroughly. ə 
(2) Manceuvring is not only the opposite of executing 
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e the offensive by force, by means of great battles; it 
stands’ also opposed to every sech execution of -the 
offensive as ‘proceeds directly from offensive means, let it 
be either an operation against the enemy’s communica- 
tions, or line of retreat, a diversion, &c. &c. 

(3) If we adhere to the ordinary use of the word, there 
is in theconception of manceuVring an effect which is first 
produced, to a certain extent, from nothing, that is, from 
a state of rest or equilibrium through the mistakes nto 
which the enemy is enticed. It is hke ‘the first moves 
in a game of chess. It 1s, therefore, a game of evenly 
balanced powers, to obtain results ftom favourable 
opportunity, and then to use these as an advantage over 
the enemy. 

(4) But those interests whick, partly as the final object, 
partly as the principal supports (pivot) of action, must be 
considered in this matter, are chiefly : i 

(a) The subsistence from which it is our object to cut 
off the enemy, or to impede his obtaining. 

(6) The junction with other columns. e 

(c) The threatening other communications with the 
interior of the country, or with other Armies or columns. 
“=j Threatening the retreat. 

(e) Attack of isolated points with superior forces. 

Thage five interests may establish themselves in the 
smallest features of detail belonging to any particular 
situation ; ; and any such object then becomes, on that 
account, a point round ‘which everything for a time 
revolves. A bridge, a road, or an entrenchment, often 
thus plays the principal part. It is easy to show in 
éach case* that it is only thet relation which any such 
object has to one of the above interests which gives it 
importance. 

(f) The result of a successful maneeuvre, then, for 
the offensive, or rather for the active party (which may 
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certainly be just as well the defensive), ts thi possession 
of a piece of land, a magazine, &c.* : 
(g) In a strategic méneuvre two converse propositions 
-.appear, which look like different manceuvres, arid have 
sometimes served for the derivation of ialse maxims and 
rules, and have four branches, which are, however, in 
reality, all necessary constitdents of the same thin§;, and 
are to be regarded as such. The first antithesis is the 
sverotding the ene:ay, and the operating on interior 
lines ; ¢he second is the concentration of forces, and their 
extension over several posts. ° 
(k) As regards the first antithesis, we certainly cannot 
say that one of its members deserves a gereral preference 
over the other ; for partly it is natural that action of one 
kind calls forth the other a#its natural counterpoise, its 
true remedy ; partly the enveloping fogm is homogeneous 
to the attack, but the use of interior lines to the defence ; 
and therefore, in most cages, the first 1s more suitable to 
the offensive side, the latter to the defensive. That form 
will gain®he upper hand which is used with the greatest 
skill. T 
(i) The branches of the other antithesis can just as 
little be classed the one above the other. The strongef'¢ 
force has the choice of extending itself over several posts ; 
by that means he wili obtain for himself a convenient. 
strategic situation, and liberty of action in many respects, 
and spare the physical powers of his troops. The weaker, 5 
on the other hand, must keep himself more concentrated, 
and seek by rapidity of movement to counteract the dis- 
advantage of his inferior numbers. This greater mobility 
supposes greater readiness ‘in marching. The °weaker 
must therefore put a greater strain on his physical and 
„Moral foyces—a final result which we must naturally come 
upon everywhere i€ we would always be consistent, and 
which, thegefore, we regard, tn a certain extent, as the 
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logical testeof the reasoning. The campaigns of Frederick 
the Great against Dawn, in the years 1759 and 1760, and 
against Laudon, 1761, and Montecuculis against Turenne 
in 1673, 1675, have always been reckoned the most gcien- .- 
tific combinations of this kind, and from them we have 
chiefly derived our view. 

(Rk) Just as the four parts’ of the two antitheses above 
supposed must not be abused by being made the founda- 
tion of false maxims and rules, so we must also give a 
caution against attaching to other general relations, such 
as base, ground, &c., an importance and a decisive in- 
fluence which they do not in reality possess. The smaller 
the interests at stake, so much the more impor.ant the 
details of time and place become, so much the more that 
which is general and great¢falls into the background, 
having, in a certainmeasure, no placeinsmall calculations. ` 
Is there to be found, viewed, generally, a more absurd 
situation than that of Turenne in 1675, when he stood 
with his back close to the Rhine, his army along a line 
of fifteen miles in extent, and with his bridge ef retreat 
at the extremity of his nght wing ? But his measures 
answered their object, anid it is not’ without reason that 

Mey are acknowledged to show a high degree of skill and 
intelligence. We can only understand this result and 
this skill when we look more closely into details, and judge 
of them according to the value which they must have had 
in this particular case. 

* We are convinced that there are no rules of any kind 
for strategic manceuvring ; that no method, «no general 
principle can determine the mode of action; but that 

„ superior energy, precision, érder, obedience, intrepidity 
in the most special and trifling circumstances may find ` 
means to obtain for themselves signal advantages, and ,, 
that, therefore, victory will depende chiefly. on those 
qualities. 
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l) 
‘ CHAPTER XIV 
ATTACK OF MORASSES, INUNDATIONS, WOODS 


> e 

Morasses, that is, impassable swamps, which are only 
traversed by a few embankments, present peculiar diffi- 
culties to the tactic.] attack,eas we have stated in treating 
of the defence. Their breadth hardly ever admits of the 
enemy being d:iven ‘rom the opposite bark by artillery, 
and of the corfStruction of a roadway across. The 
strategic consequence is that endea®ou'rs are made to 
avoid attacking ¿hem by passing round them. Where 
the state of culture, as in many low countries, is so great 
that the means of passing are innumerable, the resistance 
of the defender is still strong enough relatively, but it is 
proportionably weakened for an absolute decision, and, 
therefore, wholly unsuitable for it. On the othet hand, 
if the low land (as ın Holland) is aided by inundations, the 
resistance may become absolute, and defy every attack. 
This wag shown in Holland in the year 1672, when, after 
the conquest and occunation of all the fortresses outside 
the margin of the*inundation, 50,000 French troops 
became available, who,—first under Condé and then undure 
Luxemburg,—were unable to force the line of inundatiun, 
although it was only defended by about 20,000 men. The 
campaign of the Prussians, in 1787, uncer the Duke of 
Brunswick, against the Dutch, ended, it is true, in a quite 
contrary way, as these lines wert then carried by a force 
very little superior to the defenders, and with trifling loss ; 
but the reason of that is to be found in the dissensions 
amongst the defenders from political animosities, and a 
want of unity in ‘the commagd. Nothing, however, is ` 
„more certain than that the success of the campaign, that 
“is, the &dvance through the last line of inundtion up to 
the walls of Amsterdam, depended on a point of such 
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i extreme nity that it is impossible gto draw any general 
deduetion from this case. The pint alluded to was the 
Icaying unguarded the Sea of Haarlem. By means of 
this, the Duke turned the inundation line, and ggt in 
tear of the post of Amselvoen. If the Dutch had had a 
couple of armed vessels on this lake the Duke would 
never have got to Amsterdam, for he was “at the end of 
his resources.” What influence that might have had on 
the conclusion’ of peace does not concern us here, Wut it 
is certain that any further question of tarrying tbe last 
line of inundatiof& would have been put an end to 
completely. ° ° 

The winter is, no doubt, the natural enemy of this means 
of defence, as the French have shown in 1794 and 1795, 
but it must be a severe wintes. 

Woods, which are scarcely passable, we have also in- 
cluded* amongst the means which afford the defence 
powerful assistance. If they are of no great depth then 
the assailant may force his way through by several roads 
running near one another, and thus reach bettemground, 
for no one point can have any great tactical strength, as 
we can never suppose a wood as absOlutely impassable as 

aktiver or a morass.—But when, as in Russia and Poland, 
a very large tract of country is nearly everywhere covered 
with wood, and the assailant has not the power of getting 
beyond it, then, certainly, his situation becomes very 
embarrassing. We have only to think of the difficulties 
he must contend with td subsist his Army, and how little 
he can do in the depths of the forest to make his gibiquitous 
adversary feel his superiority in numbers. Certainly this 
is one of the worst situations in which the offengive can 
” be placed. 
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CHAPTER XV 
ATTACK OF A THEATRE OF WAR WITH THE | 
; VIEW TO A DECISION : 


Most of the subjects have been already touched: upon 
in the sixth book, and by, their mere reflection, throw 
sufficient light on the attack. 1. * 

~ Moreover, the conception of an enclosed theatre of War, 
has a nearer relation to the defence than to the attack. 
Many of the leading points, the object of attack, the sphere 
of action of victory, &c., have been already treated of in 
that book, and that which is most decisive and essential 
on the nature of the attack, cannot be made to appear 
until we get to the plan of War ; still there remains a 
good deal to say here, and we shall again commence with 
the campaign, in which a great decision is positively 
intended. 

(1) The first aim of th attack is a victory. Tp all the 
advantages which the defender finds in the nature of his 
situagion, the assailant can only oppose superior numbers ; 
and, perhaps, in adalition, the glight advantage which the 
feeling of being the offensive and advancing side gives an. 
Army. The importance of this feeling, however, is 
generally overrated ; for it does not last Jong, and will 
not hold out against real difficulties. Of course, we 
assume that the defender is as faultless and judicious 
in all he does as the aggressor. Qur object in this observa 
tion 1s to set aside those vague ideas of sudden attack and 
surprise which, in the attack, are generally assumed to 
be fertile sources of victogy, and which yet, in reality, 
never occur except under special circumstances. The’ 
nature of the real strategic surprise, we have already 
spokerf of elsewhere. —If, then, the attack is infenor in 
physical ‘power, it must have the ascendancy in moral 
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power, in orfer tọ make up for the disadvantages which 
are inherent in the offgnsive form,; if the superiority in 
that way is also wanting, then there are no good grounds 
for the attack, and it will not succeed. à 
(2) As prudence is the real genius of the defender, so 
boldness and self-confidence must animate the assailant. 
We do not mean that the opposite qualities in each case 
may be altogether wanting, but that the qualities named 
have the greatest affinity to the attack and defence 
respectively. These qualities are only ineealıty necessary 
because action in War is no mere mathematical calcula- 
tion; it is actiyjty which is carried on, 1{ not in the dark, 
at all events in a Kochi Wilight, in which we must trust 
ourselves to the le, der who is Dest suited to carry out the 
aim We have in vi, _-Tke weaker the defender shows 
himself morally, the volder the assailant should become. 
(3) For victory, It ds necessary that there should be a 
battle between the enemy’s principal force and our own. 
This is tess doubtful as regards the attack than in regard 
to the defence, for the assailant goes in search of the 
defender in his position. But we have maintained (in 
treating of the defensive)ethat the Afensive shouid not 
eek the defender out if he has placed himself in a false 
position, because he may be sure that the defender will 
seek fim out, and then he will have the advantage of 
fighting where the defender has not prepared the ground. 
Here all depends on the road and direction which have the 
greatest importance; this is a pomt which was not 
examined in the defence, being reserved for the present 
chapter. We shall, therefore, say what is necessary about 
it here. . 

(4) We have already pointed out those objects to which 
the attack should be more immediately directed, and 
which, therefore, are the ends to be obtained by victory ;° 
now, if these are within the theatre of War which is 
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attacked, and within the probable sphere ofévictory, then 
the.road to them is tke natural direction of the Blow to 
be struck. But we must not forget that the dbject of the 
attack does not generally obtain its signification until 
victory has been gained, and therefore the mind must 
always embrace the idea of victory with it ; the principal 
consideration for the assailant ıs, therefore, not sọ much 
merely to reach the object as to reach it a conqueror ; 
therefore the direction of his blow should’be not so much 
an the object itgtlf as on the way which the enemy’s Army 
must take to reach it. This way is the immediate object 
of the attack. «To fall in with the enemy before he has 
reached this object, to cut him off from it, and in that 
position to beat him—to do this is to gain an intensified 
victory.—If, for example, the enemy’s capital is the obj ect 
of the attack, and the defender hag not placed himself 
between it and the assailant, the latter would be wrong 
in marching direct upon the capital, he would do much 
better by taking his direction upon the line connecting 
the defgender’s Army with the capital, and seeking there 
the tictory which shall place the capital in his hands. 

If there is no great object within the assailant’s sphere 
of victory, then the enemy’s line of communication with ° 
the nearest great object to him is the point of paramount 
importance. The question, then, for every assailant to 
ask himself is, If I am successful in the battle, what is 
the first use I shall make of the victory ? The object 
to be gained, as indicated by th answer to this question, 
shows the natural direction for his blow. If the defender 
has placed himself in that direction, he has done right, and 
there ig nothing to do but to go and look for him there. , 
If his position is too strong, then the assailant must seek 
to turn it, that is, make a virtue of necessity. But if the 
defendér has not,placed himself on this rights spot, then 


the assailant chooses that direction, and as soon as he 
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* comes in lire with the defender, if the latter has not 
in the ‘meantime made*a lateral movement, and placed 
himself agross his path, he should turn himself in the 
direction of the defender’s line of communicatione in 
order to seek an action there; if the defender remains 
quite stationary, then the assailant must wheel round 
towarde him and attack him ‘in rear. 

Of all the roads amongst which the assailant has g, 
choice, the great roads which serve the commerce of the 
country are always the best and the most natural to 
choose. To avoid any very great bends, more direct 
roads, even if smaller, must be chosen, fo» a line of retreat 
which deviates much from a direct line is always perilous. 

(5) The assailant, when he sets out with a view to a 
great decision, has seldom ay reason for dividing his 
forces, and if, notwithstanding this, he does so, it gene- 
rally proceeds from a want of clear views. He should 
therefore only advance with his columns on such a width 
of front as will admit of their all coming into action 
together. If the enemy himself has divided his ferces, so 
much the better for the assailant, and to preserve this 
further advantage small d&monstrations should be made 

"against the enemy’s corps which have separated from the 
main body; these are the strategic fausse attaques ; a 
detachment of forces for this purpose would then be 
justifiable. 

: Such separation into as many columns as is indis- 
pensably necessary must þe made use of for the disposition 
of the tactical attack in the enveloping form, for that 
form is natural to the attack, and must not be disregarded 
, without food reason. But it*must be only of a dactical 
nature, for a strategic en¥elopment when a great blow 
takes place is a complete waste of power. It can only, 
be excused when the assailant is so strang that-.there can 
be no doubt at all about the result. 
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(6) But the attagk also requires prudence,gor the assail- 
ant,has also a rear, an@has communicatiogs which must be 
protected. This service of protection must be performed 
as gar as possible by the manner in which the Army 
advances, that is, eo ipso by the Army itself. If a force 
must be specially detailed fur this duty, and thérefore 
a partition of forces is required, this cannot but naturally 
weaken the force of the blow itself—As a large’ Army 
i$ always in the h-bit of advancing wfth a front of a 
day’s march at*least in breadth, therefore, if the lines 
of retreat and communication do rt deviate much from 
the perpendicular, the covering of those lines is in most 
cases attained by the front of the Army. 

Dangers of this description, to which the assailant is 
exposed, must be measured chiefly by the situation and 
character of the adversary. When everything lies under 
the pressure of an imminent great decision, theré is little 
room for*the defender to engage in undertakings of this 
description ; the assaifant has, therefore, in ordinary 
circum3tances not much to fear. But if the advance is 
over, if the assailant himself is gradually passing into the 
defensive, then tht covering vf the rear becomes every 
moment more necessary, becomes more a thing of the. 
first importance. For the rear of the assailant being 
naturally weaker than that of the defender, therefore the 
latter, long before he passes over to the real offensive, and 
even at the same time that he is yielding ground, may 
have commenced to operate against the communicatiorts 
of the assailant. 
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CHAPTER XYI ; 
ATTACK OF A THEATRE OF WAR WITHOUT THE 
VIEW TO A GREAT DECISION ° 


(1) ALTHOUGH there is neither the will nor the power suffi- 
cient for a great decision, thege may still exist a decided 
view ina strategic attack, but it is directed agamst some 
secondary object. If the attack succeeds, then, with shé 
attainment of this object the whole falls again into a 
state of rest and equ@brium. If difficulties to a certain 
extent present themselves, the general progress of the 
attack cumes to a standstill before the object is gained. 
a in sts place commences a mere occasional offensive 

rftegic manceuvring. Thys is the character of most 
campaigns. 

(2) The objects which may be the aim of an offensive of 
this description are : 

(a) A strip of territory ; gain m means of subsistence, 
perhaps contributions, sparing our own territory, equiva- 
lents in negotiations for peace—such are the advantages 
to be derived from this pwocedure. Sometimes an idea 
gf the credit of the Army is attached to it, as was per- 
petually the case in the Wars of the French Marshals in 
the time of Louis XIV. It makes a very important 
difference whether a portion of territory can be kept or 
not. In general, the first is the case only when the terri- 
tery ison the edge of our own theatre of War, and forms a 
natural complement of it. Only such portions come into 
consideration as an equivalent in negotiating a peace, 
others are usually only taken possession of for the dura- 
‘tion of a campaign, to be eyacuated when winter begins. 

(b) One of the enemy’s principal magazines. If it is not 
one of considerable importance, it can hardly be booked 
upon as the object of an offensive determining a whole 
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campaign. I#certhinly in itself is a lobs to%the defender, 
and a gain to the ass&ilant ; thé great advantage, how- 
ever, from it for the latter, is that the loss may compel 
thé defender to retire a little and give up a strip of terri- 
tory which he would otherwise have kept. The capture 
of a magazine is therefore in reality more a means, and is 
only spoken of here as an Object, because, until captured, 

«if becomes, for the time being, the immedjate definite aim 
of action. 

(cy The capture of a fortress.—We have made the siege 
of fortresses the subject of a separate chapter, to which | 
we refer our readers. For the reasons there explained, 
it is easy to conceive how it is that fortresses alwavs 
constitute the best and most desirable objects in, those 
offensive Wars and campaigns in which views cannot be 
directed to the comptete overthrow of the enemy or the 
conquest of an important part of his territory. We may 
also easily understand ow it is tha’ in the Wars in the 
Low Countries, where fortresses are so abundant, every- 
thing Ifas always turned on the possession of one or other 
of these fortresseg, so much so that the successive con- 
quests of whole provinces never once appear as leading 
features ; while, on the other hand, each of these strong” 
places used to be regarded as a separate thing, which 
had an intrinsic value in itself, and more attention was 
paid to the convenience and facility with which ıt could 
be attacked than to the value of the place itself. 

At the same time, the attack of a place of some import- 
ance is akways a great undertaking, because it causes a 
very large expenditure ; and, in Wars in which the whole 
is not staked at qnce on the game, this is a matter which, 
ought to be very much confidered. Therefore, such a 
siege fakes its place here as one of the most important 
objects of a stuategic attack. The more animportant 
a place, or the less earnestness there is about the siege, 
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the smaller tl préparations for it, the nore it is done as a 
thing en passant, so mfich the smfiller also will be the 
strategic abject, and the more it will be.a service fit for 
small forces and limited views ; and the whole thing tlten 
often sinks into a kind of sham-fight, in order to close the 
campaign with honour, because as assailant it is incumbent 
to do something. 

(d) A successful combat, encounter, or even battle, for the 
sake of trophies, or merely for the honour of the arms, 
sometimes even for the mere ambition of the Commanders. 
That this does happen no one can doubt, unless he knows 
nothing at all of military history. In tlfe campaigns of 
the French during the reign of Louis XIV., most of the 
offensive battles were of this kind. But what is of more 
importance for us is to observé that these things are not 
without objective value, they are hot the mere pastime 
of vanity ; they have a very distinct influence on Peace, 
and therefore lead as it were direct to the object. The 
military fame, the moral superiority of the Army and of the 
General are things, the influence of which, although tinseen, 
never ceases to bear upon the whole action in War. 

The aim of such a combat of course presupposes ; (a) 
that there ıs an adequate prospect of victory, (B) that 
there is not a very heavy stake dependent on the issue.— 
Such a battle fought in straitened relations, and with a 
limited object, must naturally not be confounded with a 
victory which is not turned to profitable account merely 
from moral weakness. € 

(3) With the exception of the last of these cbjects (d) 
they may all be attained without a combat of importance, 
and genefally they are so obtained by the offensive. 
Now, the means which thé assailant has at command 
without resorting to a decisive battle are derived from | 
the interests which the defensive has to protett in his 
theatre of War; they consist, therefore, in threatening 
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his lines of commynications, either thyough objects côn- 
nected with subsistence, as magazines, fertile previnces, 
water communications, &c., or important points (bridges, 
defiles, and such like), or also by placing other detach- 
ments in the occupation of strong positions situated incon- 
veniently near to him and from which he cannot again 
drive.us out ; the seizure of important towns, fertile dis- 
tricts, disturbed parts of the country, which “may be 
‘Pacited to rebellion, the threatening ofeweak allies, &c. 
&c.,, Should tae attack effectually interrupt the com- 
munications, and in such a mapmer ‘that the defender 
cannot re-estah]ish them but at a great sacrifice, it compels 
the defender to take up another position more to the rear 
or to a flank to cover the objects, at the same time giving 
up objects of secondary, importance. Thus a strip of 
territory is left open ;, a magazine or a fortress uncovered ; 
the one exposed to be overrun, the’other to besinvested. 
Qut of this, combats greater or less may arise, but in 
such case they are n8t sought for and treated as an 
objecé4, of the War but as a necessary evil, and can never 
exceed a certain degree of greatness and importance. 
(4) The operatfou of the defensive on the communica- 
tions of the offensive is a kind of reaction which in Wars 
waged for the great solution can only take place when 
the lines of operation are very long; on the other hand, 
this kind of reaction lies more in accordance with the 
nature of things in Wars whici: are not aimed at the great 
solution. The enemy’s lines of communication are seldem 
very long in such a case; but then, neither is it here so 
much a question of inflicting great losses of this description 
on the enemy, a mere impeding and cutting short his 
means of subsistence often produces an effect, and whdt 
the lines want in length is made up for in some degree by 
the fength of time which can be expended in this kind of 
contest with the enemy : for this reason, the covering his 
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sttategic flagks becomes an important object for the 
assailant. If, thereforg, a contest (or rivalry) of this 
description takes place between the assailant and defender, 
then the assailant must seek to compensate by numhers 
for his natural disadvantages. If he retains sufficient 
power‘and resolution still to venture a decisive stroke 
against one of the enemy’s bodies, or against the enemy’s 
main Army itself, the danger which he thus holds over, 
the head of his opponent is his best means of coverifig. 
himself. e ; 

(5) In conclusion, wa. must notice another great advan- 
tage which the assailant certainly has over the defender 
in Wars of this kind, which is that of being better able to 
judge of the intentions and force of his adversary than 
the latter can in turn of his. ,It is much more difficult 
to discover in what degree an assailant is enterprising 
and bold: than to decide whether the defender has some- 
thing of consequence in his mind. Practically viewed, 
there uswally lies already in the thoice of the defensive 
form of War a kind of guarantee that nothing pesitive 
is intended; besides this, the preparations for a gteat 
reaction differ much more from the Ordinary prepara- 
tions for defence than the preparations for a great 
attack differ from those directed against minor objects. 
Finally, the defender is obliged to take his measures 
soonest of the two, which gives the assailant the advan- 
tage of playing the last hand. 


CHAPTER XVII l 
ATTACK OF FORTRESSES 


Tue attack of fortresses cannot of course come before us 
here in its aspect as a branch of the science of fortification ; 
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we have only to confider the subject, first, in {ts relation to 
the strategic object with which it fs conneeted ; secondly, 
as regards the choice among several fortfesses; and 
thirdly, as regards the manner in which a siege should be‘ 
covered. i 
That the loss of a fortress weakens the defence, espe- 
ciatiy in case it forms an eSsentia] part of that defence ; 
«that many conveniences accrue to the assailant by gaining 
possession of one, inas.nuch as he can use it for magazines 
and depots, and by means of it can cover districts of 
country cantonments, &c.; that is offensive at last 
should have to be changed into the defensive, it forms the 
very best support for that defensive—all these relations 
which fortresses bear to theatres of War, in the course of a 
War, make themselves sufficiently evident by what has 
been said about fortresses in the bapk on the Defence, 
the reflection from which throws all the light required on 
these relations with the attack. 
In relation to the taking of strong places, theré is also 
a great difference between campaigns which tend to a 
great decision and Qthus. In the first, a conquest of this 
description is always to be refarded as an evil which is 
unavoidable. Aslongas theres yet a decision to be made”: 
we undertakemo sieges but such as are positively unavoid- 
able. When the decision has been already given—the 
crisis, the utmost tension of forces, some time passed— 
and when, therefore, a state of rest has commenced, then 
the capture of strong places seryes as a consolidation of 
the conquests made, and then they can generally be 
carried out, if not without effort and expenditure of 
force, ad least without dafiger. In the crisis itself the 
Siege of a fortress heightens tHe intensity of the crisis to 
the prejudice of the offensive ; it is evident that nothing 
so much weakens,the force of the offensive, and therefore 
there is nothing so certain to rob it of its preponderance 
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for a seasom Bat there are cases id which the capture 
of thil or that Jortresseis quite unavoidable, if the affen- 
sive is to, be continued, and in such case a siege is to be 
considered as an intensified progress of the attack 3, the 
crisis will be so much greater the less there has been de- 
cided previously. All that remains now for consideration 
on thig subject belongs to the book on the plan of the War. 

In campaigns with a limited object, a fortress is generally 
not the means but the end itself; it is regarded as a srffall 
independent conquest, and as such has the follpwing 
advantages over’ev@ty other : 

(1) That a fortfess is a small, distinctlydefined conquest, 
which does not require a further expenditure of force, 
and therefore gives no cause to fear a reaction. 

(2) That in negotiating for Beace, its value as an equiva- 
lent may be turned to account. 

(3) That a siege is a real progress of the attack, or at 
least seems so, without constantly diminishing the force 
like evéry other advance of thé offensive. 

(4) That the siege is an enterprise without a catastrophe. 

The result of these things is that the capture of one or 
more of the enemy’s strortg places is *very frequently the 
object of those strategic attacks which cannot aim at 
any higher object. 

The grounds which decide the choice of the fortress 
which should be attacked, in case that may be doubtful, 
generally are: 

* (a) That it is one which can be easily kept, theretore 
stands high in value as an equivalent in case of negotia- 
tions for Peace. 

(b) That the means of taking it are at hand, Small 
means are only sufficient to take smafl places ; but it is 
better to take a small one than to fail before a large one, 

(c) The strength of its defences, which obviously are 
not always in proportion to its importance in other 
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respects. Nothing zis more absurd thafi to waste forces 
before a very strong pice of little importance, if a Y place 
of less strength may be nade the object of attagk. 

(d) The strength of he armament and of the garrison 

as well. Ifa fortress ıs weakly armed and insufficiendy 
garrisoned, its capture must naturally be easier ; but 
‘here wé raust observe that*the strength of the garrison 
sand armament aʻe to be reckoned amongst those things 
which make up the total importance of the pace, because 
garrison and armaments are directly parts of the enemy’s 
military strength, which cannot be sff in the same measure 
of works of fortification. The conquest of a fortress with 
a strong garrison can, therefore, much more readily repav 
the sacrifice t costs than one with very strong works. 

(e) The facility of moving the siege-train. Most sieges 
fail for want of means, and the meangare generally want- 
ing from the difficulty attending their transport. Eugene’s 
siege of Landreci, 1712, apd Frederick the Great’s siege of 
Olnditz , 1758, are very remarkable instances in ‘point. 

({) L&stly, there remains the facility of covering the 
siege as a point now to be considered. 

There are two essentially different ways by which a 
siege may be covered : by entrenching the besieging force, : 
that is, by a lme of circumvallation, and by what is called 
lines of observation. The first of these methods has gone 
quite out of fashion, although evidently one important 
point speaks in its favour, namely, that by this method 
the force of the assailant does not suffer by division 
exactly that weakening which is so generally found a preat 
disadvantage at sieges. But we grant there is still a 
weakenmng in another way, to a very considerabte degree, | 
because— 

"(r) The position round the fortress, as a rule, is of too 
great extent for the strength of the army. «ve 

(2) The garrison, the strength of which, added to that 
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of the relieting “army, would only laake up the force 
otiginally opposed to uf, under the%e circumstances is to be 
looked upoh as an enemy’s corps in the middle of our 
camp, which, protected by its walls, is invulnerablé, or 
at least not to be overpowered, by which its power is 
immensely increased. 

(3) The defence of a line of circumvallation admits of 
nothing but the most absolute defensive, because the» 
circular order, facing outwards, is the weakest and most 
disadvantageous of all possible orders of battle, and is 
particularly unfavoutsble to any advantageous counter- 
attacks. There is no alternative, in fact, but to defend 
ourselves to the last extremity within the entrenchments. 
That these circumstances may cause a greater diminution 
of the Army than one-third,*which, perhaps, would be 
occasioned by forming an army of-observation, is easy to 
conceive. If, added to that, we now think of the general 
preference which has existed since the time of Frederick 
the Great for the offensive, as it is called (but which, in 
reality, is not always so), for movements and manteuvres, 
and the aversion to entrenchments, we shall not wonder 
at lines of circumvallatiébn having gone quite out of 

tfashion. But this weakening of the tactical resistance is 
by no means its only disadvantage ; and we have only 
reckoned up the prejudices which forced themselves into 
the judgment on the lines of circumvallation next in 
order after that disadvantage because they are nearly 
akin to each other. A line of circumvallation in reality 
only covers that portion of the theatre of War which it 
actually encloses ; all the rest is more or less given up to 
_the enemy if special detachnfents are not made use of 
' to cover it, in which way the very partition of force which 
it was intended to obviate takes place. Thus the besieging 
Army will be always in anxiety and embarrassment on 
account of the convoys which it requires, and the covering 
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the same by lines of circumvallation is aot te: be thonght 
of if the Army and the siege-supplies required aré con- 
siderable, and the ener y is in the field in strong force, 
unless under such cond tions as are found in the Nether- 
lands, where there is u whole system of fortresses lying 
close to each other, and intermediate lines connécting 
them, which cover the rest oi the theatre of War, and 
considerably shorten the lines by which transport can be 
“affected. In the time of Louis XEV. the conception 
of a theatre of War had not yet bound itself up with 
the position of an Army. In thy Thirty Years’ War 
particularly, the armies moved here and there sporadically 
before this or that fortress, in the neighbourhood of which 
there was no enemy’s force at all, and besieged it as 
long as the siege equipment they had brought ‘with 
them lasted, and untl, an enemy’s Army approached to 
relieve the place. Then lines of circumvallati6n had 
their foundation in the nature of circumstances. 

In future it is not likefy they will be often used again, 
unless where the enemy in the field is very weak, or the 
conception of the theatre of War vanishes before that of 
the siege. Then it*will be nataral to keep all the forces 
united in the siege, as a siege by that means unquestion- | 
ably gains ın energy in a high degree. 

The lines of circumvallation in the reign of Louis XIV., 
at Cambray and Valenciennes, were of httle use, as the 
former were stormed by Turenne, opposed to Condé, 
the latter by Condé opposed to Turenne ; but we must no# 
overlook the endless number of ôther cases in which they 
were respected, even when there existed in the place the 
most urgent need for relies; and when the Commander 
on the defensive Side was a rhan of great enterprise, as 
in 1708, when Villars did not venture to attack the Allies 
in thet lines at Lille. Frederick the Great at Olmiitz, 
1758, and at Dre&Sden, 1760, although he had no regular 
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7 lines of circemvailation, had a syster which in all essen- 

'x tials Ras identical } he used the game Army to carry on 

. the siege, and also as a covering Army. The distance of 
the Austrian Army induced him to adopt this plan at 
Olmiitz, but the loss of his convoy at Domstadtel made 
him repent it; at Dresden in 1760, the motives which 
led hyn to this mode of preceeding were his contempt 
for the Army of the Holy Roman Empire, and his desire 
to take Dresdeh as soon as possible. i 

Lastly, it is a disadvantage in lines of circumvallation, 
that in case of å révgse it is more difficult to save the 
slege-train. Ifa‘defeat is sustained at a distance of one or 
more days’ march from the place besieged, the siege may 
be raised before the enemy can arrive, and the heavy trains 
may, in the meantime, gain algo a day’s march. 

In taking up a position for an Army of observation, an 
important question to be considered is the distance at 
which it should be placed from the besieged place. This 
question will, in most cases, be decided by the nature of 
the country, or by the position of other Armies ez forces 
with which the besiegers have to remain in communica- 
tion. In other respects, :it is easy to see that, with a 

a greater distance, the siege is better covered, but that by a 
smaller distance, not exceeding a few miles, the two Armies 
are better able to afford each other mutual support. 


t 


CHAPTER XVIII 
ATTACK OF CONVOYS 


` TuE attack and defence df a convoy form a subject of 
tactics : we should, therefore, have nothing to say upon 
the subjectchere if it was not necessary, first, to demon- 
strate generally the possibility of the thing, which can 
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only be done from ltrategic motives arfd relations. ; J We 
should have had to speak of it in this respect Deford when 
treating of the defence, had it not been that the little which 
cane said about it can easily be framed to suit for both 
attack and defence, while at the same time the first plays’ 
the higher part in connection with it. 

A moderate convoy of three or four hundred waggons, 
alet the load be what it may, takes up a couple of miles, a 
large convoy may be t.n miles in length. ‘Now, how is it 
possible to expett that the few troops usually allotted to 
a convoy will suffice for its defences? ‘ If to this difficulty 
we add the unwieldy nature of this mas$, which can only 
advance at the slowest pace, and which, besides, is always 
liable to be thrown into disorder, and lastly, that every 
part of a convoy must be equally protected, because the 
moment that one part is attacked by the enemy, the whole 
is brought to a stop and thrown into a state of coffusion, 
we may well ask, How can the covering and defence of 
such a train be possible at all ? Or, in other words, why 
are not*all convoys taken when they are attacked, and why 
are not all attacked which require an escort, or, which is 
the same thing, all ‘that come within reach of the enemy ? 
It is plain that all tactical expedients, such as Templehof’s . 
most impracticable scheme of constantly halting and 
assembling the convoy at short distances, and then moving 
off afresh ; and the much better plan of Scharnhorst, of 
breaking up the convoy into several columns, are only 
slight correctives of a radical evil. w 

The explanation consists in this, that by far the greater 
number of convoys derive more security from the strategic 
situatiqn in general than any other parts exposed to the 
attacks of the enemy, which’ bestows on their limited * 
means of defence a very much increased efficacy. Con- 
voys generally move more or less in rear of theizown Army, 
or, at least, at a "great distance from that of the enemy. 
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The\conseqaence is, that only weak Getachments can be 
sent % attack them, and these are obliged to cover them- 
selves by strong reserves. Added to this the unwieldiness 
* itself of the carriages used makes it very difficult to oarry 
them off ; the assailant must therefore, in general, content 
himself with cutting the traces, taking away the horses, 
and hlowing up powder-waggons, by which the whole is 
certainly detained and thrown into disorder, but not 
completely Jost ; by all this we may perceive that the 
security of such trains lies more in these general relations 
than in the defehsiveoower of its escort. If now to all 
this we add the defence by the escort, which, although it 
cannot by marching resolutely against the enemy directly 
cover the convoy, is still able to derange the plan of the 
enemy’s attack ; then, at last, the attack of a convoy, 
instead of appearing easy and sure of success, will appear 
rather difficult, and very uncertain in its result. 

But there remains still a chief point, which is the danger 
of the enemy’s Army, or one of its fractions, retaliating on 
the assailants of its convoy, and punishing it ultimetely for 
the undertaking by defeating it. The apprehension of 
this puts a stop to manyeundertakings, without the real 
cause ever appearing ; so that the safety of the convoy 
is attributed to the escort, and people wonder how a 
miserable arrangement, such as an escort, should meet 
with such respect. In order to feel the truth of this 
observation we have only to think of the famous retreat 
Which Frederick the Great made through Bohemia after 
the siege of Olmiitz, 1758, when the half of his Army was 
broken into a column of companies to cover a convoy of 
4000 caryiages. What preverted Daun from falling on 
this monstrosity ? The fear that Frederick would throw 
himself upon him with the other half of his Army, and 
entangle him in a battle which Daun did not desire. What 
prevented Laudon, who was constantly at the side of that 
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convoy, from falling upon it at Zischbowit$ sooneř and 
more boldly than he d§d? The ftar that he would get a 
rap over the knuckles. Fifty miles from his*mgin Army 
an¢ completely separated from it by the Prussian Army, 
he thought himself in danger of a serious defeat if the King, 
who had no reason at that time to be concerned about 
Daun, should fall upon hin? with the bulk of his fowes. 

It is only if the strategic situation of an Army involves 
it in the unnatural necessity of connecting itself with its 
conveys by the Hank or by its front that then these con- 
voys are really in great dangers. d become an advan- 
tageous object ef attack for the enemy, if his position 
allows him to detach troops for that purpose. The same 
campaign of 1758 affords an instance of the most com- 
plete success of an undertaking of this description, in the 
capture of the convoy at Domstadtel., The road to Neiss 
lay on the left flank of the Prussian position, and the 
King’s forces were so neutralised by the siege and by the 
troops watching Daun, that the partisans had nd reason 
to be uheasy about themselves, and were able to make 
their ‘attack completely at their ease. 

When Eugene besieged Landrecy in 1712, he drew his 
supplies for the siege from Bouchain by Denain ; there- 
fore, in reality from the front of the strategic position. 
It is well known what means he was obliged to use to 
overcome the difficulty of protecting his convoys on 
that occasion, and in what embarrassments he involved 
himself, ending in a complete change of circumstances” 

The conclusion we draw, therefore, is that however easy 
an attack on a convoy may appear in its tactical aspect, 
still it has not much in itê favour on strategic grounds, 
and only promises important results in the exceptional 
instances of lines of communication very much exposed. 
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CHAPTER xfx 


"ATTACK ON THE ENEMY’S ARMY IN ITS 
CANTONMENTS 


, We have not treated this subject in the defence, because 


a line of cantonments is not t be regarded as a defensive 
means, but as a mere existence of the Army in a state , 


which implies. little readiness for battle. In respect 


to this readiness for battle, we theref6re did not go 
beyond what we te{uixed to say in connection with this 
condition of an Army in the thirteenth chapter of the 
fifth book. 

But here, in considering the attack, we have to think 
of an enemy’s Army in cantonments in all respects as a 
special object ; for, in the first place, such an attack is of 
a very peculiar kind in itself ; and, in the next place, it may 
be considered as a strategic means of particular efficacy. 
Here we have before us, therefore, not the question of an 
onslaught on a single cantonment or a smal) bedy dis- 
persed amongst a few villages, as the arrangements for 
that are entirely of a tactical nature, but of the attack 
of a large Army, distributed in cantonments more or 
less extensive ; an attack in which the object is not the 
mere surprise of asingle cantonment, but to prevent the 
assembly of the Army. 

The attack on an enemy’s Army in cantonments is 
‘therefore the surprise of an Army not assembled. If this 
surprise succeeds fully, \hen the enemy’s Army is pre- 
vented from reaching its appointed place of assembly, 
and, therefore, compelled to choose another more to the 
rear ; as this change of the point of assembly to the rear 
in a state of such emergency can seldom be effected in less 
than a days march, but generally will require several days, 
the loss of ground which this occasions is by no means 
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an insignificant loss; and this is the first re oa 
gained by the assailant. 

But now, this surprise which is in connectionswith the 
genéral relations, may certainly at the same time, in its 
commencement, be an onslaught on some of the enemy’ S 
single cantonments not certainly upon all, or upon a great 
many, because that would suppose a scattering Sf the 


attacking Army to an extent which cquld never be 


advisable. Therefore, only the most advanced quarters, 
only hose which lie in the direction pf the attacking 
columns, can be surprised, and «ven this will seldom 
happen to manyof them, as large forces cannot easily 
approach unobserved. However, this element of the 
attack is by no means to be disregarded; and we 
reckon the advantages which may be thus obtained 
as the second advantage of the surprise. è 

A third advantage consists in the minor combats forced 
upon the enemy in whic} his losses will be considerable. 
A great body of troops does not assemble itself at once 
by single battalions at the spot appointed for the general 
concentration of the Army, but usually forms itself by 
Brigades, Divisions, or Corps, in the first place, and 
these masses cannot then hasten at full speed to the 
rendezvous ; in case of meeting with an enemy’s column 
in their course, they are obliged to engage ın a combat ; 
now, they may certainly come off victorious in the same, 
particularly ıf the enemy’s attacking column is not of 
sufficient strength, but ın conquering, they lose time, 
and, in most cases, as may be easily conceived, a Corps, 
under such circumstances, and in the general tendency 
to gain & point which lies fo the rear, will not make any 
beneficial use of its victory. On the other hand, they 
may be beaten, and that is the most probable issue in 
itself; because they have not time to organfse a good 
resistance. We may, therefore, very well suppose that 
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' in an\gttack well planned and executed, the assailant 

* through these partial combats will gather up a consider- 

-able number of trophies, which become a principal point 
in the general result. j 

Lastly, the fourth advantage, and the keystone of the 
whole, is a certain momentary disorganisation and dis- 
couragement on the side of the enemy, which, when the 
force is at la% assembled, seldom allows of its being 
immediately brought into action, and generally obliges 
the party attacked to abandon still more ground to his 
assailant, and to makeya change generally in his plan of 
operations. R 

Such are the proper results of a successful surprise of 
the enemy in cantonments, that is, of one in which the 
enemy is prevented from assémbling his Army without 
loss at the point fixed in his plan. But by the nature 
of the case, success has many degrees; and, therefore, 
the results may be very great jn one case, and hardly 
worth mentioning in another. But even when, through 
the complete success of the enterprise, these resifits are 
considerable, they will seldom bear- comparison with 
the gain of a great battle, partly because, in the first 
place, the trophies are seldom as great, and in the next, 
the moral impression never strikes so deep. 

This general result must always be kept ın view, that 
we may not promise ourselves more from an enterprise 
f this kind than it can give. Many hold it to be the 
non plus ultra of offensive activity ; but it is not so by 
any means, as we may sé from this analysis, as well as 
from military history. 

One of the most brilliant surprises in history is that 
made by the Duke of Lorraine in 1643, on the canton- | 
ments of the French, under General Ranzan, at, Dutt- 
lingen. The Corps was 16,000 men, and they lost the 
General commanding and 7000 men ; it was a complete 
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defeat. The wait of outposts was ‘the tause f the 
disaster. ‘ 

The surprise of Turenne at Mergentheint (Mariendal, 
as ‘the French call it), in 1644, is in like manner to be 
regarded as equal to a defeat in its effects, for he lost 
3000 men out of 8000, which was principally owing to 
his having bee. led into making an untimely stand after 
he got his men assembled. Such results we cannot, there- 
fore, often reckon upon ; it was rather the result of an ill- 
judged action than of the surprise, properly speaking, for 
Turenne might easily have avoided | the action, and have 
rallied his troops upon those in more distant quarters. 

A third noted surprise is that which Turenne made 
on the Alles under the great Electo:, the Imperial, 
General Bournonville and the Duke of Lorraine, in 
Alsace, in the year 1674. The trophies were very small, 
the loss of the Allies did not exceed 2000 01 3000 men, 
which could not decide the fate of a force of 50,000 ; but 
the Allies considered that they could not venture to 
make ‘auy further resistance in Alsace, and retired across 
the Rhine again. This strategic result was all that 
Turenne wanted, but we must not look for the causes of 
it entirely ın the surprise. Turenne surprised the plans 
of his opponents more than the troops themselves ; the 
want of unanimity amongst the allied Generals and 
the proximity of the Rhine did the rcst. This event 
altogether deserves a closer examination, as it is gene- 
rally viewed in a wrong light. ? 

In 1742- Neipperg surprised Frederick the Great in 
his quarters ; the whole of the result was that the King 
was obuged to fight the Battl> of Mollwitz befcre he had, 
collected all his forces, and with a change of front. 

In 1745, Frederick the Great surprised the Duke of 
Lorraine-in his cantonments in Lusatia ; the chief success 
was through the real surprise of one of the most im- 
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port&t quatters, that of Hennersdorf, by which the 
‘Austrians suffered a logs of 2000 then ; the general result 
was that,thé Duke of Lorraine retreated to Bohemia by 
Upper Lusatia, but that did not at all prevent his re- 
turning into Saxony by the left bank of the Elbe, so 
that without the battle of Kesselsdorf, there would have 
been go important result. 

1758. The Duke Ferdinand surprised the French < 
quarters; the immediate result was that the French 
lost some thousands of men, and were obliged to take 
up a position behistd fhe Aller. The moral effect may 
have been of more importance, and may have had some 
influence on the subsequent evacuation of Westphalia. 

If from these different examples we seek for a con- 
clusion as to the efficacy of thts kind of attack, then only 
the two first can be put in comparison with a battle 
gained. But the forces engaged were only small, and 
the want of outposts ın the system of War in those days 
was a Circumstance greatly in favour of these enter- 
prises, Although the four other cases must be rétkoned 
completely successful enterprises, it 1s.plain that not one 
of them is to be compared with a battle gained as respects 

sits result. The general result could not have taken 
place in any of them except with an adwersary weak 
in will and character, and therefore it did not take place 
at all in the case of 1742. 

In 1806 the Prussian Army contemplated surprising 
the French in this manner in Franconia. The case 
promised well for a satisfactory result. „Buonaparte 
was not present, the French Corps were in widely ex- 
; tended oantonments ; unger“ these cjrcumstanses, the 
Prussians, acting with great resolution and activity, 
might very well reckon on driving the French back across 
the Rhine, vith more or less Joss. But this was also all ; 

if they reckoned upon more, for instance, on following up 
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their advantages beyond the Rhine, dt sep A 
a moral ascendancy *that the French would nof again 
venture to appear on the right bank of the river in the 
sarthe campaign, such an expectation had no sufficient 
grounds. 

In the beginning of August 1812, the Russians from | 
Smolensk meditated falling upor the cantonments of 
the French when Napoleon halted his Army in the neigh- 
bourhood of Witepsk. But they wanted courage to 
carry out the enterprise; and ıt was fortunate for them 
they did ; for as the French Communder with his centre 
was not only more than twice thé strength of their centre, 
but also in himself the most resolute leader that ever lived, 
as further, the loss of a few miles of grcund would heve 
decided nothing, and there was no natural obstacle in 
any feature of the country near enough up to which they 
might pursure their success, and by that means; in some 
measure make it certain, and lastly, as the War of the 
year 1812 was not in any way a campaign of that kind 
which draws itself in a languid way to a conclusion, but 
the serious plan | of an assailant who had made up his 
mind to conquer his Opponené completely—therefore the 
trifling results to be expected from a surprise of the 
enemy in his quarters appear nothing else than utterly 
disproportionate to the solution of the problem, they 
could not justify a hope of making good by their means ° 
the great inequality of forces and othe: relations. But 
this scheme serves to show how a confused idea of the 
effect of this means may lead. to an entirely false appli- 
cation of the same. j 

What has been hitherto szid, places the subject in the 
light of a strategic means. Put it lies in its nature that 
its execution also is not purely tactical, but in part be- 
longs again to Strategy so far, particularly that such an 
attack is generally made on a front of considerable width, 
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and the Army which carries it out can, and generally will)” 
~ come to blows before it fs concentr&ted, so that the whole 
is an agglomeration of partial combats. We must now 
ddd a few words on the most natural organisation of such 
an attack. 

The first condition is : 

(1) To attack the front of the enemy’s quarters in a 
certain width of front, for that is the only means by which 
we can really surprise several cantonments, cut off others, 
and create generally that disorganisation‘in the enemy’s 
Army which is initemded.—The number of, and the in- 
tervals between, ‘the cblumns must depend on circum- 
stances. 

(2) The direction of the different columns must con- 
vergé upon a point where it is intended they should 
unite ; for the enemy ends more or less with a concen- 
tration of his force, and therefore we must do the same. 
This point of concentration should, if possible, be the 
enemy’s point of assembly, or lie on his line of retreat, 
it will naturally be best where that line crosses an im- 
portant obstacle in the country. F ' 

(3) The separate columas when they come in contact 

„With the enemy’s forces must attack them with great 
determination, with dash and boldness, as they have 
general relations in their favour, and daring is always 
there in its right place. From this it follows that the 
Commanders of the separate columns must be allowed 
fveedom of action and full power in this respect. 

(4) The tactical plan yf attack against those of the 
enemy’s troops that are he first to place themselves in 
position must always be directed to turn a flunk, for. the 

“greatest result is always to be expected by separating 
the several Corps, and cutting them off. 

(5) Each of the columns must be composed of, portions 
of the three arms, and must not be stinfed in cavalry, it 
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‘may even sometimes þe well to divide amongst poem 
the Whole of the reserve cavalry ; for it would be a great 
mistake to suppose “hat this body of cavalry cqguld play 
any great part in a mass in an enterprise of this sort. 
The first village, the smallest bridge, the most significant 
thicket would bring it to a halt. 

(6) Although ıt 1:29 in the nature of a surprise that 
the assailant should not send his advange-guard very 
far in front, that principle only applies to the first ap- 
proach to the enemy’s quarters. When the fight has 
commenced in the enemy’s quarters, and therefore all 
that was to be*expected from actual surprise has been 
gained, then the columns of the advance-guard of all 
arms should push on as far as possible, for they may 
greatly increase the confugion on the side of the enemy 
by more rapid movement. It is only by this means 
that ıt becomes possible to carry off here and there the 
mass of baggage, artillery, non-effectives, and camp- 
followers, which have to be dragged after a cantonment 
suddenly broken up, and these advance-guards must 
also be the chief pomum in turning and cutting off 
the enemy. 

(7) Finally, the retreat in case of ill success must be- 
thought of, &nd a rallying-point be fixed upon before- 
hand. 


CHAPTER XX 


DI — 
AccorpinG to tke ordinary se of language, under the | 
term diversion is understood such an incursion into the 
enemy’s country as draws off a portion of his force from 
the princypal poipt. It is only when this is tke chief end 
in yiew, and not the gain of the object which is selected 
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as the point of attack, that it is ap enterprise of a special 
character, otherwise it is only an ordinary attack. ° 

N atusally the diversion must at the same time always 
have an object of attack, for it is only the value of this 
object that will induce the enemy to send troops for its; 
protection ; besides, in case the undertaking does not“ 
succeed as a diversion, this object is a compensation for 
the forces expended in the attempt. 

These objects of attack may be fortresses, or important 
magazines, or rich and large towns, especially éapital 
cities, contributions of all kinds ; lastly, assistance may 
be afforded in this way to discontenteđ subjects of the 
enemy. 

If is easy to conceive that diversions may be useful, 
but they certainly are not sb always; on the contrary, 
they are just as often injurious.‘ The chief condition is 
that they should withdraw from the principal theatre 
of the War more of the enemy’s troops than we employ | 
on the diversion ; for if they only succeed in drawing off 
just the same number then their efficacy as diVersions, 
properly called, ceases, and the undertaking becomes a 
mere subordinate attack. Even where, on account of 
circumstances, we have in view to attain a very great 
end with a very small force, as, for instanee, to make an 
easy capture of an important fortress, and another, 
attack is made adjoining to the principal attack, 0 
„Assist the latter, that is no longer a diversion. i 
“two States are at War, and a third falls upon one ie 
them, such an event is vefy commonly callede diversion— | 
but such an attack differs in nothing from an ordinary 
attack except in its dir tion ; there is,. therefore, no 
occasion to give it a particular name, for in theory it 
should be a rule only to denote by particular, names 
such things as are in their nature distinct. ‘ 

But if small forces are to attract large ones, there must 
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obviously be some spegial cause, and, ‘therefore, fof the 
objett of a diversion it is not suificient merely to detach 
some troops to a poiat not hitherto occupied. oe 

If the assailant, with a small detachment of 1008 men 
overruns one of his enemy’s provinces, not belonging to 
thie theatre of Wav, and levies contributiors, &c., it is 
Pasy to see beioreland that the enemy cannot put a 
"stop to this by detaching 1000 men, but thgt if he means 
to protect the province from invaders, he must at all 
events send a considerably larger force. But it may 
be asked, Cannot a defender, instead of protecting his 
own province, festore the balance by sending a similar 
detachment to plunder a province in our country ? 
Therefore, if an advantage is to be ubtained by an 
aggressor in this way, ft must first be ascertained 
that there is more to be got or to be threatened in the 
defender’s provinces than in his own. If this is the 
case, then no doubt a weak diversion will occupy a force 
on the enemy’s side greater than that composing the 
enterpfise. On the other hand, this advantage naturally 
diminishes as thegmasses increase, for 50,000 men can 
defend a province of moderat extent not only against 
equal but even against somewhat superior numbers. 
The advantage of large diversions is, therefore, very 
doubtful, and the greater they become the more decisive 
must be the other circumstances which favour a diver- 
sion if any good is to come out of such an enterprise 
upon the whole. * 

Now these favourable circugnstances may be: 

(a) Forces which the ae holds available for a 
diversion withou$ weakening. vhe great mass of his force. 

(b) Points belonging to the defender which are of 
vital importance to him and can be threatened by a 
diversion. g 

(c) Discontented subjects of the same. 
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(À, A rich province, which cay supply a considerable 
quantity of munitions of war. 

If only these diversions are undertaken, which, when 
“tested by these different considerations, promise results, 
it will be found that an opportunity of making a diver- 
sion does not offer frequently. 

But now comes another important point. Every 
diversion briggs War into a district into which it would 
not otherwise have penetrated ; for that reason it 
will always be the means, more or less, of calling forth 
military forces which would otherwise have continued 
in abeyance, this will be done in a way which will be 
very sensibly felt if the enemy has any organised militia, 
and means of arming the Nation at large. It is quite 
in the natural order of thihgs, and amply shown by 
experience, that if a district is suddenly threatened 
by an enemy’s force, and nothing has been prepared 
beforehand for its defence, all the most efficient official. 
functionaries immediately lay hold ot and set in motion 
every extraordinary means that can be imagined, in 
order to ward off the impending danger. Thus, new 
powers of resistance spring up, such as are next to a 
people’s War, and may easily excite one. 

This is a point which should be kept well in view in 
every diversion, in order that we may not dig our own 
graves. 

The expeditions to North Holland in 1799, and to 
‘Walcheren in 1809, regarded as diversions, are only to 
be justified in so far tat there was no ether way of 
employing the English Vous: but there is no doubt 
that the sum total of the means of. resistanc® of the 
French was thereby increased, and every landing in 
France would have just the same effect. To threaten 
the French coast certainly offers great advantages, 
because by that means an important body of troops 
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becomes neutralised in watching the Boat, bat a langing 
with.a large force cant Never be istifiable unless we can 
count on the assistance of a province in oppogition to 
the Government. 

The less a great decision is looked forward to in War 
the more will diversions be allowable, but so much the 
smaller will also certainly We the ga'n to be derived from ` 
them. They are only 2 means of bringing the stagnant 

@ 


masses into motion. 
e 
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EXECUTION , œ 


(1) A diversiog may include in itself areal attack, then 
the execution has no special character in itself except 
boldness and expedition. 

(2) It may also have as gn object to appear more than 
it really is, being, in fact, a demonstration as well. 
The special means to be employed in such a case can 
only suggest themselves to a subtil mind well versed in 
men and in the existifig state of circumstances. It 
follcwaefrom the nature of the thing that there must be a 
great¢fractioning of forces on such occasions. 

(3) If the forces employed are not quite inconsiderable, 
and the retreat is restricted to certain points, then a 
reserve om which the whole may rally is an essential 
condition, 


CHAPTER XXI 
INVASIQN 


Atmost, all that we have%o ay on this subject consists 
in an explanation of the term. We find the expression ` 
very frequently used by modern authors and also that 
they ‘pretend to denote by it something „particular. 
Guerre d'invasion occurs perpetually in French authors. 


¥ 
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They use i® as a term for every attack which enters 
deep fnto the enemy’s‘country, i perhaps sometimes 
mean tọ apply it as the antithesis to methodical attack, 

‘that is, one which only nibbles at the frontier. “But 
this is a very unphilosophical confusion of language. 
Whether an attack is to be confined to the frontier or to 

' be carried into the heart of tfe country, whether it shall 
make the seizure of the enemy’s strong places the chief 
object, or seek out the core of the enemy’s power, and 
pursue it unremittingly, is the result of circumstances, 
and not dependeft on a system. In some cases, to push 
forward may be ‘more ‘methodical, and zt the same time 
more prudent than to tarry on the frontier, but in 
most cases it is nothing else than just the fortunate 
result of a vigorous attack, and consequently does not 
differ from it in any respect. 


ON THE CULMINATING POINT OF VICTORY * 


The conqueror in a War is not always in a condition 
to subdue his adversary completely. Often, in‘ fact 
almost universally, there 1g a culminating point of victory. 

_ Experience shows this sufficiently ; but as the subject. 
is one especially important for the theory, ot War, and 
the pivot of almost all plans of campaigns, while, at the 
same time, on its surface some apparent contradictions 
glitter, as in ever-changing colours, we therefore wish to 
examine it more closely, and look for its essential causes. 

Victory, as a rule, springs from a preponderance of 
the sum of all the S and moral powers combined ; 
undoubtedly it increases tis preponderance, or it would 

‘not be sought for and purchased at a great sacrifice. 
Victory wtself does this unquestionably ; also its conse- 
quences have the same effect, but not to the utmost 
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point—generally only yp to a certain point. e This point 
may be very near at Rand, and ‘is sometimes soehear 
that the whole of the results of a victorious battle are 
confined to an increase of the moral superiority. How 
this comes about we have now to examine. 

In the progress of action in War, the combatant force 
is incessantly meeting with elements which strengthen 
it, and others which weaken it. Hence it is a question 
of superiority on one side or the other. As every diminu- 
tion of power omone side is to be regarded as an increase 
on the opposite, it follows, of coursa, that this double 
current, this ebk and flow, takeg places whether troops 
are advancing or retiring. 

It is therefore necessary to find out the principal cause 
of this alteration ın the ong case to determine the other 
along with it. 

In advancing, the most important causes of the increase 
of strength which the assailant gains, are: 

(1) The loss which the enemy’s Army suffers, because 
it is usyally greater than that of the assailant. 

(2) The loss which the enemy suffers in inert military 
means, such as magazines, depots, bridges, &c., and which 
the assailant does not share with him. 

(3) That from the moment the assailant enters the 
enemy’s territory, there ıs a loss of provinces to the 
defence, consequently of the sources of new military forces. 

(4) That the advancing Army gains a portion of those 
resources, in other words, gains the advantage of livinge 
at the expense of the enemy. 

(5) The loss of internal organisation and of the regular 
action of everything on the sidy of the enemy. 

(6) That the Alhes of the enemy secede from him, and 
others join the conqueror. 

(7) Lastly, the discouragement of the enemy who lets 
the arms, in some measure, drop out of his hands. 
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The causes of decrease of strengthin an Army advancing, 


' gfe: 6 


(x1) That.it is compelled to lay siege to the enemy’s 
fortresses, to blockade them or observe them; orethat 
the enemy, who did the same before the victory, in his 
retreat draws in these troops to his main body. 

(2) That from the momeat the assailant enters the 
enemy’s territory, the nature of the theatre of war is 
changed ; it‘pecomes hostile ; we must occupy 1t, for we 
cannot call any portion our own beyond what is in actual 
occupation and yet it everywhere presents difficulties 
to the whole machines which must negessarily tend to 
weaken its effects. 

(3) That we are removing further away from our re- 
soufces, whilst the enemy gs drawing nearer to his; 
this causes a delay in the replacement of expended 
power. 

(4) That the danger which threatens the State, rouses 
other powers to its protection. ° 

(5) Lastly, the greater efforts of the adversary, in 
consequence of the increased danger ; on the other hand, 
a relaxation of effort on the side of tht victorious State. 

All these advantages and disadvantages can exist 
together, meet each other in a certain measure, and 
pursue their way in opposite directions, except that 
the last meet as real opposites, cannot pass, therefore 
mutually exclude each other. This alone shows how 
¿infinitely different may be the effect of a victory accord- 
ing as it stuns the vanquished or stimulates him to 
greater exertions. z 

We shall now try to cHaracterise, in a few words, each 
of these points singly. : 

(1) The loss of the enemy when defeated may be at 
the greatest in the first moment of defeat, ard then 
daily dimimsh in amount until it arrives at a point 
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where the balance is (i pea as regards our®force ;, but 
it may go on increasing every day in an ascending ‘ratio. 
The difference of situation and relations’ determiges this. 
We «an only say that, in general, with a good R : 
the first will be the case, with an indifferent Arm 
second; next to the spirit of the troops, the spirit of 
the Governmert is here te most important thing, it" 
is of great consequence in War to distinguish between 
the two cases ın practice, in order not to stop just at 
the point whereewe ought to begin in good earnest, and 
vice versa. °° 

(2) The loss which the enemyesustaitis in that part 
of the apparatus of War which is inert, may ebb and 
flow just in the same manner, and this will depend on 
the accidental position ang nature of the depéts ffom 
which supplies are drawn. This subject, however, in 
the present day, cannot be compared with the ‘others 
in point of importance. 

(3) Tne third advantage must necessarily increase as 
the Army advances; indeed, it may be said that it does 
not come into consideration until an Army has penetrated 
far into tne enemy’s country ;.that is to say, until a 
third or a fourth of the country has been left in rear. 
In addition, the intrinsic value which a province has in 
connection with the War comes also into consideration, 

In the same way the fourth advantage should increase 
with the advance. 

But with respect to these two last, it is also to be’ 
observed that their influence on the combatant powers 
actually engaged in the struggle is seldom felt so im- 
mediately; they only work slowly and by a ciycuitous 
course ; therefore we should not bend the bow too much 
on their account, that is to say, not place ourselves in 
any dangerous position. i. 

The fifth advantage, again, only comes into considera- 
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tion, if we Rave made a one as advance, and if by 
the form of the enemy’s country’ some provinces can be 
detached from the principal mass, as these, like limbs 
sompressed by ligatures, usually soon die off. e 

As to six and seven, it is at least probable that they 
increase with the advance ; furthermore, we shall return 
to them hereafter. Let us row pass on to the causes of 
weakness. 

(x) The Besieging, blockade, and investment of for- 
tresses generally increase as the Army! advances, This 
weakening infllerke alone acts so powerfully on the 
condition of the* combatant force, that if may soon out- 
weigh all the advantages gained. No doubt, in modern 
times, a system has been introduced of blockading places 
with a small number of troops, or of watching them with 
a still smaller number; and also the enemy must keep 
garrisOns in them. Nevertheless, they remain a great’ 
element of security. The garrisons consist very often 
in half of people, who have taken no part in the War 
previously. Before those places which are «situated 
near the line of communication, it is necessary for the 
assailant to leave a forse at least double the strength 
of the garrison ; and if it is desirable to lay formal siege 
to, or to starve out, one single considerable place, a small 
Army is required for the purpose. 

(2) The second cause, the taking up a theatre of War 
in the enemy’s country, increases necessarily with the 
advance, and if it does not further weaken the condition 
of the combatant force at the moment, it does so at all 
events in the long run. : 

We can only regard as our theatre of War,,so.much 
of the enemy’s country as we actually possess; that is 
to say, where we either have small bodies in the field, 
or where we have left here and there strong garfisons in 
large towns, or stations along the roads, &c,; now how- 
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ever small the garrison may be which are detached, still 
they weaken the combatant forte considerably. * But 
this is the smallest evil. e; 

Every Army has strategic flanks, that is, the country 
which borders both sides of its lines of communications ; 
the weakness of these parts is not sensibly felt as’long 
as the enemy is similarly Situated with respect to his.“ 
But that can only be the case as long as we are in our 
own country; as soon as we get into the enemy’s 
country, the weakness of these parts is felt very much, 
because the smallest enterprise premłses some result 
when directed against a long lige only feebly, or not 
all, covered ; and these attacks may be made from any 
quarter in an enemy’s country. 

The further we advange, the longer these flahks 
become, and the danger arising from them is enhanced 
in an increased ratio, for not only are they diffitult to 
cover, but the spirit of enterprise is also first roused in 
the enemy, chiefly by long insecure lines of com- 
munication, and the consequences which their loss 
may cntail in case of a retreat are matter of grave 
consideration. ý N 

All this contributes to place a fresh load on an ad- 
vancing Army, at every step of its progress; so that if 
it has not commenced with a more than ordinary supe- 
riority, it will feel itself always more and more cramped 
in its plans, gradually weakened in its impulsive force, 
and at last in a state of uncertainty and anxiety as to its: 
situation. 

(3) The third cause, the distance from the source from 
which the incessantly diminishing combatant force is 
to be just as incessantly filled up, increases with the 
advance. A conquering Army 1s like the light of a lamp 
in this’respect ; the more the oil which feeds it sinks 
in the reservoir and recedes from the focus of light, the 
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smaller thé light becomes, untif at length it is quite 
extinguished. 

The gichness of the conquered provinces may certainly 
diminish this evil very much, but can never entirely 
remove it, because there are always a number of things 
which can only be supplied to the troops from their 
"own country—men in particúlar ; because the subsidies 
furnished by the enemy’s country are, in most cases, 
neither so promptly nor so surely forthcoming as in 
our own country; because the means“of meeting any 
unexpected requirement cannot be so quickly procured ; 
because misunderstandings and mistakes of all kinds 
cannot so soon be discovered and remedied. 

If a Prince does not lead his Army in person, as became 
the'custom in the last Wars, ¿f he is not anywhere near 
it, then another and very great. inconvenience arises in 
the loss of time occasioned by communications back- 
wards and forwards; for the fullest powers con- 
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ferred on a Commander of an Army are never 
E 


sufficient to meet every case in the wide expanse of 
his activity. à 

(4) The change in political alliances. If these changes, 
produced by a victory, should be such as are disad- 
vantageous to the conqueror, they will probably be so 
in a direct relation to his progress, just as is the case if 
they are of an advantageous nature. This all depends 
on the existing political alliances, interests, customs, 
‘and tendencies, on princes, ministers, &c. In general 
we can only say that when a great State which has 
smaller Allies is conquered, these usually secede very 
soon from their alliance, so that the victor, in this respect, 
becomes stronger with every blow; but if the conquered 
State is small, protectors much sooner present themselves 
when his.very existence is threatened, and others, who 
have helped to place him in his pfesent embarrass- 
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ment, will turn gond Yo prevent his complete down- 
fall. 

(5), The increased resistance on the part of "the? enemy 
which is called forth. Sometimes the enemy drops his 
weapon out of his hands from terror and stupefaction : 
sometimes an enthusiastic, paroxysm seizes him, every p 
one runs to arms, and the resistance is much streuger 
after the first defeat than it was before. The character 
of the people and of ihe Government, the nature of the 
country and its political alliances, are here the data 
from which the probable effect must be conjectured. 

What countless differences these two last points alone 
make in the plans which may and should be made in 
War in one case and another. Whilst one, thropgh 
an excess of caution, and what is called methodical 
, proceedings, fritters away his good fortune, apother, 
from a want of rational reflection, tumbles into destruc- 
tion. 

In addition, we must here call to mind the supineness 
which not unfrequently comes over the victorious side 
when danger is removed; whilst, on the contrary, re- 
newed efforts are then required In order to follow up the 
success. If we cast a general glance over these different 
and antagonistic principles, the deduction doubtless is, 
that the profitable use of the onward march in a War of 
aggression, in the generality of cases, diminishes the 
preponderance with which the assailant set out, or wa 
has been gained by victory. 

Here the question must naturally strike’ as: If this be 
so, what is it which impels the conqueror to'follow up 
the career of victory to continue the offensive? And 
can this really be called making further use of the victory ? 
Would:it not be better to stop where as yet there is 
hardly any dimimution of the preponderance gafhed ? 

To this we must naturally answer: the preponderance 
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of combatant forces js only thé means, not the end. 
The end, or object, is to subdue the enemy or at least 
to také from him part of his territory, in order thus to 
"put ourselves in a condition to realise the value of the 
advantages we have gained when we conclude a peace. 
„Even if our aim is to conqyer the enemy completely, 
we must be content that, perhaps, every step we advance, 
reduces ourepreponderance, but it does not necessarily 
follow from this that it will be mi before the fall of the 
enemy; the fajl of the enemy may take place ‘before 
that, and if it ig to be obtained by the last minimum of 
preponderance, it wou be an error nof to expend it for 
that purpose. 

The preponderance which we have or acquire in War 
is, therefore, the means, not the end, and it must be 
staked, to gain the latter. But it is necessary to know, 
how far it will reach, in order not to go beyond that 
point, and instead of fresh advantages, to reap disaster. 

It is not necessary to introduce special examples from 
experience in order to prove that this is the way in which 
the strategic preponderance exhausts v.self in the strategic 
attack ; it is rather the Multitude of instances which has 
forced us to investigate the causes of it. It is only since 
the appearance of Buonaparte that we have known çam- 
paigns between civilised nations, in which the preponder- 
ance has led, without interruption, to the fall of the 
enemy; before his time, every campaign ended with 
the victorious Army seeking to win a point where it 
could simply maintain itself in a state of equilibrium. 
At this point, the movement, of victory stopped, even 
if a retreat did not become necessary. Now, this cul- 
minating point of victory will also appear in the future, 
in all Wars in which the overthrow of the enemy is not 
the militdiy object of the War; and the generality of 
Wars will still be of this kind. The natural aim of all 
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single plans of camp@gns is the point at” which the 
offensive changes into the defensive. 

But now, to overstep this point is more thane simply 
a uséless expenditure of power, yielding no further result, 
it: is a destructive step which causes reaction; and this 
reaction is, according to all general experience, pro- 
ductive of most disvroportionate effects. This last. dat 
is so common, and appears so natural and easy to under- 
stand, that we need not enter circumstantially into the 
cause’. Want of organisation in the conquered land, 
and the very opposite effect which a serious loss instead 
of the looked-for fresh victory makes on the feelings, 
are the chief causes in every case. The moral forces, 
courage on the one side rising often tc audacity, and 
extreme depression on the’ other, now begin generally 
their active play. The losses on the retreat are increased 
thereby, and the hitherto successful party now generally 
thanks providence if he can escape with only the surrender 
of all his gains, without losing some of his own territory. 

We thust now clear up an apparent contradiction. 

It may be generally supposed that as long as progress 
in the attack continues, there mast still be a preponder- 
ance; and, that as the defensive, which will commence 
at the end of the victorious career, is a stronger form of 
War than the offensive, therefore, there isso much the less 
danger of becoming unexpectedly the weaker party. But 
yet there is, and keeping history in view, we must admit 
that the greatest danger of a reverse is often just at the 
moment when, the offensive ceases and passes into the 
defensive. We shall try to find the cause of this. 

The superiority which we have attributed to the defen- 
sive form of War consists : 

(1) Jn the use of ground. 

(2) In the possession of a prepared theatre of War. 

(3) In the support of the people. 
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(4) In thé a advantage,of the staje of expectancy. 

It must be evident that these principles cannot always 
be forthconfing and active in a like degree; that, con- 

‘sequently, one defence is not always like another ; ‘and 
therefore, also, that the defence will not always have 
„this same superiority over the offensive. This must be 
“particularly the case in a defensive, which commences 
after the exhaustion of an offensive, and has its theatre of 
War usually situated at the apex of an offensive triangle 
thrust far forward into the country. Ot the four“prin- 
ciples above named; this defensive only enjoys the first— 
the use of the ground—undiminished, the Second generally 
vanishes altogether, the third becomes negative, and the 
fourth is very much reduced. A few more words only, by 
way of explanation, respecting‘ the last. 

If the imagined equilibrium, under the influence of 
which whole campaigns have often passed without any 
results, because the side which should assume the initiative 
is wanting in the necessary resolution—~and just therein 
lies, as we conceive, the advantage of the state of‘ expec- 
tancy—if this equilibrium is disturbed by an offensive 
act, the enemy’s interest. damaged, and his will stirred 
up to action, then the probability of his remaining in a 
state of indolent irresolution is much diminished. A 
defence, which is organised on conquered territory, has a 
much more irritating character than one upon our own 
soil ; the offensive principle is engraited on it in a certain 
measure, and its nature is thereby weakened. The quiet 
which Daun allowed Frederick II. in Silesig, and Saxony, 
he would never have granted him in Bohemia. 

Thus it is clear that the defensive, which is interwoven 

" or mixed up with an offensive undertaking, is weakened 

in all its chief principles ; and, therefore, will no longer 

have the preponderance which belongs to it originally. 
As no defensive campaign is composed of purely defen- 
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sive elements, so likewise no offensive: campaign i is made 
up entirely of offensive elements ; because, besides the 
short intervals in every campaign, in which both sides 
are on the defensive, every attack which does not lead ` 
tò a peace must necessarily end ina defensive. , ° 

In this manner it is the defensive itself which contriz, 
butes to the weake.-ing of the offensive. Thus is cu tar 
from being an idle subtlety, that on the contrary, we con- 
sider it a chief disadvantage of the attack that we are 
afterwards reduced through it to a very, disadvantageous 
defensive. | 

And this exptains how the diference which originally 
exists between the strength of the offensive and defensive 
forms in War is gradually reduced. We shall now show 
how it may completely disdppear, and the advantage for 
a short time may change into the reverse. 

If we may be allowed to make use of an idea from 
nature, we shall be able sooner to explain ourselves 
—the time which every force ın the material world 
requires to show its effect. A power, which if applied 
slowly by degrees, would be sufficient to check a body 
in motion, will be oveicome by itif time fails. This law of 
the material world is a striking illustration of many of the 
phenomena in our inner life. If we are once roused to a 
certain train of thought, ıt is not every motive sufficient 
in itself which can change or stop that current of thought. 
Time, tranquillity and durable impressions on our senses 
are required. So it is also in War. When once the 
mind has taken a decided direction towards an object, 
or turned back towards a harbour of refuge, it may 
easily häppen that the motives which in the one case 
naturally serve to restrain, and those which in the other 
as naturally excite to enterprise, are not felt at once in 
their full. force; and as the progress of action in the 
meantime continues, one 1s carried along by the stream 
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| of movement beyond thg line of equilibrium, beyond the 
. culminating Point, without being aware of it. Indeed, 
ii pay even’ happen that, in spite of the exhaustion of 
force, the assailant, supported by the moral forces which 
specially lie in the offensive, like a horse drawing a load 
uphill, finds it less difficult to advance than to stop. 

“$bis, we believe, we have now shown, without con- 
tradiction in itself, how the assailant may pass that 
point where, if he had stopped at the right moment, 
he might still, through the defensive, have had a result, 
that is equilibrium. * Rightly, to determine this point is, 
therefore, important in ¢raming a plan ef a campaign, 
as well for the offensive, that he may not undertake what 
is beyond his powers (to a certain extent contract debts), 
as for the defensive, that he may perceive and profit by 
this error if committed by the assailant. | 

If now we look back at all the points which the Com- 
mander should bear in mind in making his determination, 
and remember that he can only estimate the tendency 
and value of the most important of them through the 
consideration of many other near and, distant relations, 
that he must to a certaim extent guess at them—guess 
whether the enemy’s Army, after the first blow, will 
show a stronger core and increasing solidity, or, like a 
Bologna phial, will turn into dust as soon as the surface 
is injured ; guess the extent of weakness and prostration 
which the drying up of certain sources, the interruption 
of certain communications will produce on the military 
state of the enemy ; guess whether the eneqpy, from the 
burning pain of the blow which fas been dealt him, will 
collapse powerless, or whether, like a wounded ull; he 
will rise to a state of fury; lastly, guess whether other 
powers will be dismayed or roused, what political alli- 
ances are likely to be dissolved, and what. are likely to be 
formed. When we say that he must hit all this, and 
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much more, with the "tact of hig judgment, as the rife- 

man hits a mark, it must be admitted that such an act 

of the human mind is no trifle. A thousand wrong roads, 

running here and there, present themselves to the judg- 

thent ; and whatever the number, the confusion, arid 

complexity of objects legyes undone. 1s om 
the sense of danger ‘nd responsibility. . 

Thus it happens that the majority of Ggnerals prefer 
to fall short of the mark rather than to approach too 
clesé*; and thus it happens that a fine courage and grevt 
spirit of enterprise often go beyond the. point, and there- 
fore also fail t? hit the mark. Only he that does great 
things with small means has made a successful hit. 


BOOK VIII 


PEAN OF WAR 


CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


In the chapter on the essence and object of War, we 
sketched, in a certain measure, its general conception, 
and pointed out its relations to surrounding circum- 
stances, in order to commence with a sound fundamental 
idea, We there cast a glance at the manifold difficulties 
which the mind encounters in the consideration of this 
subject, whilst we postponed the closer examination of 
them, and stopped at the conclusion, that the overthrow 
of the enemy, consequently the destruction of his com- 
batant force, is the chief object of the whole of the action 
of War. This put us in a position to show in the follow- 
ing chapter, that the means which the act of War employs 
is‘the combat alone. In this manner we think we have 
obtained at the outset a correct point of view. 
Having now gone through singly all the principal 
.Telations:and forms which appear in ‘military’ action, 
but are extraneous to, or outside of, the combat, in order 
that we might fix more distinctly their value, partly 
through thé nature of the thing, partly from the lessons 
of experience which military history affords, purify them 
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from, and root out, those vague „ambiguous"ideas which 
are generally mixed up with them, and also fo put 
prominently forward the real object of the act of War, 
the*destruction of the enemy’s combatant force as the 
primary object universally belonging to it; we now 
return to War as a whole, as we propose to speak of the 
Plan of War, an‘ of campaigns ; and that obliges pe ° 
revert to the ideas in our first book. 4 

In these chapters, which are to deal with the whole 
question, is contained Strategy, properly speaking, in its 
most comprehensive and important features. We enter 
this innermost part of its domain, where all other threads 
meet, not without a degree of diffidence, which, indeed, 
is amply justified. 

If, on the one hand, wesee how extremely simplé the 
operations of War appear ; if we hear and read how the 
‘greatest Generals speak of it, just in the plainest and 
briefest manner, how the government and management 
of this ponderous machine, with its hundred thousand 
limosis made no more of in their lips than if they were 
only speaking of their own persons, so that the whole 
tremendous act. War is indiyidualised into a kind of 
duel ; if we find tte motives also of their action brought 
into connection sometimes with a few simple ideas, 
sometimes with some excitement of feeling; if we see 
the easy, sure, we might almost say light manner, in 
which they treat the subject—and now see, on the 
other hand, the immense number of circumstances 
which present themselves for the consideration of the 
mind ; the long, often indefinite distances to which the 
threads of the subject run out and the number of com- 
binattons which fie before us - 1f we reflect that it is the 
duty of theory to embrace all this systematically, that 
is wit clearness and fulness, and always tg refer the 
‘action to the necessity of a sufficient cause, then comes 
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upon us an ‘overpowering dread of being dragged down 
to a pedantic dogmatism, to crawl about in the lower 
regionas gf heavy abstruse conceptions, where we shall 
never meet any great captain, with his natural coup 
d'œil. If the result of an attempt at theory is to be of 
this kind, it would have been as well, or rather, it would 
Wve, been better, not to have made the attempt; it 
could only bring down on theory the comtempt of genius, 
and the attempt itself would soon be forgetten. And 
on the other hand, this facile coup dail of the General, 
this simple art ôf forming notions, this personification 
of the whole actién of War, is so entirely and completely 
the soul of the right method of conducting War, that in 
no other but this broad way 1s it possible to conceive 
that freedom of the mind which is indispensable if it is 
to dominate events, not to be overpowered by them. 
With some fear we proceed again ; we can only do so ` 
by pursuing the way which we have prescribed for our- 
selves from the first. Theory ought to throw a clear 
light on the mass of objects, that the mind may the 
easier find its bearings; theory ought to pull up the 
weeds which error has sqwn broadcast; it should show 
the relations of things to each other, separate the im- 
portant from the trifling. Where ideas resolve them- 
selves spontaneously into such a core of Truth as is 
called Principle, when they of themselves keep such a 
line as forms a rule, Theory should indicate the same. 

. Whatever the mind seizes, the rays of light which are 
awakened in it by this exploration amongst the funda- 
mental notions of things, that is the asSestance which 
Theory affords the mind. Theofy can give no formulas 
with which to solve problems; it cannot confine the 
mind’s course to the narrow line of necessity by Principle 
set up on Roth sides. It lets the mind take a look at the 
mass of objects and their relations, and then allows it to 
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go free to the higher regions of action, there t act accard- 
ing to the measure of its natural forces, with the tnergy, 
of the whole of those forces combined, @nd to grasp the 
Tre and the Right, as one single clear idea, whic 
shooting forth from under the united pressure of all thus 
forces, would seem to be rather a product of feeling than 
of reflection. 


CHAPTER II 
ABSOLUTE AND REAL WAR 


THE Plan of the War someta the whole Military 
Act; through it that Act becomes a whole, whick must 
have one final determinate object, in which all parti€ular 
objects must become absorbed. No War is commenced, 
or, at least, no War should be commenced, if people 
acted wisely, without first seeking a reply to the question, 
What is to be attained by and in thesame? The first is 
the final object ; the other is the intermediate aim. By 
this thief consideration the whole course of the War is 
prescribed, the extent of the means and the measure of 
energy are determined; its influence manifests itself 
down to the smallest organ of action. 

We said in the first chapter, that the overthrow of 
the enemy is the natural end of the act of War; and 
that if we would keep within the strictly philosophical 
limits of the idea, there can be no other in reality. 

As this idea must apply to both the belligerent parties, 
it must follow, that there can be no suspension in the 
Military, Act, and peace cannot take place until one or 
other of the parties concerned is overthrown. ` ) 

In the chapter on the suspension of the Belligerent Act, 
we Have. shown how the simple principle gf hostility 
applied to its Embodiment, man, and all circumstances 
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out of which it makes,a War, is subject to checks and 
modifications from causes which are inherent in the 
apparatus of War. 

But this modification is not nearly sufficient to Carry 
us from the original conception of War to the concrete 
form‘in which it almost everywhere appears. Most 
“ars appear only as an angry feeling on both sides, 
under the influence of which, each side takes up arms 
to protect ‘Himself, and to put his adversary in fear, 
and—when opportunity offers, to strikeea blow. „They 
are, therefore, fot’ like mutually destructive elements 
brought into coKison, but like tensions pf two elements 
in apart which discharge themselves in small partial 
shocks. 

‘But what is now the nonyonducting medium which 
hinders the complete discharge ? Why is the philoso- 
phical conception not satisfied ? That medium consists” 
in the number of interests, forces, and circumstances of 
various kinds, in the existence of the State, which are 
affected by the War, and through the infinite <amifi- 
cations of which the logical consequence cannct be carried 
out as it would on the gimple threads of a few couclu- 
sions ; in this labyrinth ıt sticks fast, and man, who in 
great things as well as ın small, usually acts more on the 
impulse of ideas and feclings, than according to strictly 
logical conclusions, is hardly conscivus of his confusion, 
unsteadiness of purpose, and inconsistency. 

But if the intelligence by which the War is decreed 
could even go over all these things relating to the War, 
without for a moment losing sight of its aim, still all the 
other intelligences in the State which are concerned 
may not be able to do the same; thùs an opposition 
arises, and with that comes the necessity for a force 
capable of overcoming the inertia of the whole nfass— 
a force which is seldom forthcoming to the full. 
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| Rie inconsistency takes placegon one or 8ther of the 
sides, or it may beon both sides, and becomes the 
cause of the War being something quite different to 
what it should be, according to the conception of it—a 
half-and-half production, a thing withort a perfect i inner 
cohesion. ‘ 

This ts how we, and it almost everywhere, and wë 
might doubt whether: our notion of its absolute character 
or nature was fuunded\in, reality, if we had not seen real 
warfare make its appearance in this absolute complete- 
ness just in our own times. After a‘short introduction 
performed by the French Revgittion, the impetuous 
Buonaparte quickly brought it io this point. Under 
him it was carried on without slackening for a moment 
until the enemy was prostvated, and the counter stroke 
followed almost with as.little remission. Is 1 not natural 
and necessary that this phenomenon th al us 
back to the original conception of War with all its 
rigorous deductions ? 

Shafi we now rest satisfied with this idea, and idee 
of alf Wars accomding to it, however much they í may 
differ from it—deduce from it.all the requirements of 
theory ? 

We must decide upon this point, for we can say noth4ng 
trustworthy on the Plan of War until we have made u\p 
our minds whether War should only be of this kind," 
or whether it may be of another kind. 

If we give an affirmative to the first, then our Theory 
will be, in all respects, nearer to the necessary, it will be 
a clearer and more settled thing. But what should we say 
then of adl Wars since those of Alexander up to the time 
of Buonaparte, if we except some campaigns of the 
Romans : ? We should have to reject them in a lump, 
and yet we cannot, perhaps, do so without being ashamed 
of our presumption. But an additional evil is, that we 
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, must say to durselves, hat in the next ten years there 
may perhaps be a War of that same kind again, in spite 
of our Theory ; and that this Theory, with a tagorous 
logic, is still quite powerless against the force af circåm- 
stances. We must, therefore, decide to construe War 
as it is to be, and not from pure eae but by 
alRaying room for everything of a fo ign nature which 
mixes up with it and fastens its@lf upon it—all the 
natural inertia and friction of its parts, the whole of the 
inconsistency, the vaguenegs and hesitation (or timidity) 
of the human mind * we għall have to grasp the idea that 
War, and the férm w ch we give it, eproceeds from 
ideas, feelings, an}.Aircumstances which dominate for 
the moment ; n@leed, if we would be perfectly candid we 
must admit th ft this has even ebeen the case where it has 

ute character, that is, under Buonaparte. 

t do so, 1f we must grant that War onginates 

its form not from a final adjustment of the 

? rable relations with which it is connected, but 

from ‘some amongst them which happen to predominate, 

then ift follows, as a matter of course, that ıt rests fpon 

a play of possibilities, probabilities, good fortune and 


ae in which rigorous logical deduction often gets lost, 
an 


ry be a thing which 1s sometimes War in a greater, 
sometimes in a lesser degree. 

All this, theory must admit, but it is its duty to give 
the foremost place to the absolute form of War, and to 
use that form as a general point of direction, that who- 
ever wishes to learn something from theory, may ac- 
custom himself never to lose sight of it, to regard it as 
the natural measure of all his hopes and fears, in order 
to approach it where he can, or where he must. : 

That a leading idea, which lies at the root of our 
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thoughts and actions, gives tham a certain tone and 
character, even when the immediately determining 
grounds come from totally different regions, isejust as 
certain as that the painter can give this or that tone to 
his picture by the colours with which he lays on his ' 
ground. 

Theory is indebted to the last Wars for. ‘being ablets 
do this effectually now. Without these warning ex- 
amples of the destructive force of the element set free, 
she might have'talked herself hoarse to no purpose; no 
one would have believed possible what all have now 
lived to see real:sed. i 

Would Prussia have ventured to penetrate into France 
in the year 1798 with 70,000 men, if she had foreseen 
that the reaction ın case of*failure would be so strong as 
to overthrow the old balance of power in Europe ? 

Would Prussia, in 1806, have made War with 100,000 
against France, if she had supposed that the first pistol 
shot would be a spark in the heart of the mine, which 
would’ blow it into the air? 


i CHAPTER II 


A—INTERDEPENDENCE OF THE PARTS IN 
WAR 


ACCORDING as we have in view the absolute form of War, 
or one of the real forms deviatıng more or less from it, 
so likewise different notions of its result will arise. 

In thesabsolute form, where everything is the effect 
of its natural and necessary cause, one thing follows 
another in rapid succession ; there is, if we may use the 
expression, no neutral space; there is—on aecount of 
the manifold reactionary effects which War contains in 
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itself,* on account of the connection in which, strictly 
spéáking, the whole series of combats ł follow one after 
anothers on’ account of the culminating point which 
every victory has, beyond which losses and defeats 
commence [—on account of all these natural relations 
of War there is, I say, only one result, to wit, the final 
vw. Until it takes place nothing i is decided, nothing 
won, nothing lost. Here we may say indeed: the end 
crowns the work. In this view, therefore, War is an indi- 
visible whole, the parts of which (the subordinate results) 
have no value except in their relation to this whole. 
The conquest of Moscow, and of half Russia in 1812, 
was of no value to Buonaparte unless it obtained for him 
the peace which he desired. But it was only a part of 
his Plan of campaign ; to complete that Plan, one part 
was still wanted, the destruction of the Russian Army ;, 
if we suppose this, added to the other success, then the 
peace was as certain as it is possible for things of this 
kind to be. This second part Buonaparte missed at the 
right time, and he could never afterwards attain it, and 
so the whole of the first part was not only useless, but 
fatal to him. t 

To this view of the relative connection of results in 
War, which may be regarded as extreme, stands opposed 
another extreme, according to which War is composed 
of single independent results, in which, as in any number 
of games played, the preceding has no influence on the 
next following; everything here, therefore, depends 
only on the sum total of the results, and we can lay up 
each single one like a counter at play. 

Just as the first kind of view derives its truth from 
the nature of things, so we find that of the second in 
history. There are cases without number in which a 
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small moderate.advantage might have been gained syithont 
any very onerous condition being attached to it. The 
more the element of War is modified the nioreecommon 
these cases become ; but as little as the first of the views 
how imagined was ever completely realised in any War, 
just as little is there agy War in which the last suits 
in all respects, and the first can be dispensed with. -* 

If we keep to the first of these supposed views, we ` 
must perceive the necessity of every War being looked 
upofi as a whole from the very commencement, and that 
at the very first step forwards, the’Commander should 
have in his e¥e the object tq which every line must 
converge. 

If we admit the second view, then subordinate ad- 
vantages may be pursued“on their own account, and the 
rest left to subsequent events. 

As neither of these forms of conception is entirely 
without result, therefore theory cannot dispense with 
either. But it makes this difference in the use of them, 
that it requires the first to be laid as a fundamental idea 
at the roct o: everything, and that the latter shall only 
be used as a modification whieh is justified by circum- 
stances. 

If Frederiek the Great in the years 1742, 1744, 1757, 
and 1758, thrust out from Silesia and Saxony a fresh 
offensive point into the Austrian Empire, which he knew 
very well could not lead to a new and durable conquest. 
like that of Silesia and Saxony, it was done not with a 
view to the qyerthrow of the Austrian Empire, but from 
a lesser motive, namely to gain time and strength; and 
it was Optional, with him to pursue that subordinate 
object without being afraid that he should thereby risk i 
his whole existence.* But if Prussia in 1806, and Austria 


* Had Fredericksthe Great gained the Battle of Kolin, and, taken 
prisoners the chief Austrian Army with the two Field-Marabals.in Prague, 
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in 1805, 1809, proposéd to themselves a still more 
moderate object, that of driving the French over the 
Rhine, ‘they would not have acted in a reasonable 
manner if they had not first scanned in their minds the 
whole series of events which, either in the case of success 
or of the reverse, would probably follow the first step, 
anti lead up to peace. This was quite indispensable, as 
well to enable them to determine with themselves how 
far victory might be followed up without danger, and 
how and where they would be in a condition to Arrest 
the course of victory on the enemy’s side. 

An attentive consideration of history’ shows wherein 
the difference of the two cases consists. At the time 
of the Silesian War in the eighteenth century, War was 
still a mere Cabinet affair, in Which the people only took 
part as a blind instrument; at* the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the people on each side weighed in 
the scale. The Commanders opposed to Frederick the 
Great were men who acted on commission, and just on 
that account men in whom caution was a predominant 
characteristic; the opponent of the Austrians and 
Prussians may be described in a few words as the very 
God of War himself. 

Must not these different circumstances® give rise to 
quite different considerations? Should they not in 


the years 1805, 1806, and 1809 have pointed to the ex- 


it would have been such a tremendous blow that he might then have enter- 
tained the idea of marching to Vienna to make the Austrian Court 
tremble, and gain a peace directly. This, in these times, unparalleled 
result, which would have been quite like what we haye seen in our day, 
only still more wonderful and brilliant from the contest being between 
a little David and a great Goliath, might very probably have taken 
place after, the gain of this one battle ; but that does not*contradict 
' the assertion above maintained, for it only refers to what the King 
originally looked forward to from his offensive. The surrounding and 
taking prisoners the enemy's Army was an event which was beyend all 
calculation, gud which the King never thought of, at Jeast not until the 
Austrians laid themselves open to it by the unskilful position in which 
they placed themselves at Prague. 
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tremity of disaster as a very cldse possibility, nay, even 
a very great probability, and should they not at the 
same time have led to widely different plans 4nd measures 
from any merely aimed at the conquest of a couple of 
fortresses or a paltry province ? e 4 

They did not du so ig a degree commensurate with 
their importance, ulthough both Austria and Prussia, 
judging by their armaments, felt that storms were brew- 
ing in the poutical atmosphere. They could not do 
sv Because those relations at that time were not yet 
so plainly developed as they have since been from history. 
It is just thos® very campaigns,of 1805, 7806, 1809, and 
following ones, which have made it easier for us to form 
a conception of modern absolute War ın its destroying 
energy. ° 

Theory demands, therefore, that at the commence- 
ment of every War its character and main outline shall 
te defined according to what the political conditions and 
relations lead us to anticipate as probable. The more that, 
according to this probability, its character approaches 
the form of absolute War ; the more its outline embraces 
the mass of the belligerent States and draws them into 
the vortex—so much the more complete will be the 
relation of events to one another and the whole, but so 
much the more necessary will it also be not to take the 
first step without thinking what may be the last. 


B—OF THE MAGNITUDE OF THE OBJECT OF THE 
WAR AND THE EFFORTS TO BE MADE 


The Compulsion which we must use towards our enemy | 
will be regulated by the proportions of our own and his” 
political demands. In so far as these are mutually 
known they will give the measure of the mutual efforts ; 
but they are not always quite so evident, and this may 
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ibea first ground of a difference in the means adopted. by 
each.” 

» ‘The situdtion and relations of the States are not like 
each other ; this may become a second cause. ; 

The strength of will, the character and capabilities of 
the Governments are as little like ; this is a third cause. 

These three elements cause an uncertainty in‘ the cal- 
culation of the amount of resistance to be expected, 
consequently an uncertainty as to the amount of means 
to be applied and the object to be choserf. ‘ 

As in War the tvant of sufficient exertion may result 
not only in failire but, in positive harm, therefore, the 
two sides respectively seek to outstrip each other, which 
produces a reciprocal action. 

This might lead to the utmost extremity of exertion, 
if it were possible to definesucha point. But then regard 
for the amount of the political demands would be lost, 
the means would lose all relation to the end, and in most 
cases this aim at an extreme effort would be wrecked by | 
the opposing weight of forces within itself. f 

In this manner, he who undertakęs War is brought 
-back again into a middle course, in which he acts to a 
certain extent upon the principle of only applying so 
much force and aiming at such an object in War as is 
just sufficient for the attainment of its political object. 
To make this principle practicable he must renounce 
every absolute necessity of a result, and throw out of 
the calculation remote contingencies. 

Here, therefore, the action of the mind leaves the 
province of science, strictly speafing, of logic and mathe- 
matics, and becomes ın the widest sense of the term an 
Art, that is, skill in discriminating, by the tact of judg- 

. ment among an infinite multitude of objects and relations, 
that whieh is the most important and decisive. This 
tact of judgment consists unquestionaUly more or less 
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.in some intuitive comparison. of ‘Yhings ‘and Telatigns by 
which the remote and unimportant are more quickly 
set aside, and the more immediate and important are 
sooner discovered than they could be by strictly a 
deduction. w 

In order to ascertain the real scale of the means which 
we must put forth for War, we taust think over the 
political object both on our own side and on the enemy’s 
side; we must consider the power and ‘position of the 
enemy’s State as well as of our own, the character. of 
his Government and of his people, arti the capacities of 
both, and all that again on our own side, ‘and the political 
connections of other States, and the effect which the 
War will produce on those States. That the determina- 
tion of these diverse cirdumstances and their diverse 
connections with each other is an immense problem, that 
it is the true flash of genius which discovers here in a 
moment what 1s right, and that it would be quite out of 

athe question to become master of the complexity merely 
by a methodical study, it is easy to conceive. 

In this sonse Bwonaparte was quite right when he said 
that it would be a problem inealgebra before which a 
Newton might stand aghast. 

If the diversity and magnitude of the circumstances 
and the uncertainty as to the right measure augment in 
a high degree the difficulty of obtaining a right result, 
we must not overlook the fact that although the in- 
comparable :mportance of the matter does not increase 
the complexity and difficulty of the problem, still it very 
much increases the ment of its solution. In men of an 
ordinary *stamp freedom and activity of mind are de- 
pressed, not increased, by the sense of danger and respon- 
sibility ; but where these things give wings to strengthen 
the judgment, there undoubtedly must be unugtal great- 
ness of soul. 
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Figst of all, therefofe, we must admit that the judg- 
ment on an approaching War, on the end to which it 
should*be directed, and on the means which are reqpired, 
can only be formed after a full consideration of the whole 
of the circumstances in connection with it: with which 
therefore must also be combined the most individual 
traits of the moment; next, that this decision, like all 
in militamy life, cannot be purely objective, but must 
be determined by the mental and moral qualities of 
Princes, Statesmen, and Generals, whether théy are 
united in the person of one man or not. 

The subject becomeg general and mor? fit to be treated 
of in the abstract if we look at the general relations in 
which States have been placed by circumstances at 
different times. We must aflow ourselves here a passing 
glance at history. r ` 

Half-civilised Tartars, the republics of ancient times, 
the feudal lords and commercial cities of the Middle 
Ages, kings of the eighteenth century, and, lastly, princess 
and people of the nineteenth century, all carry on War 
in their own way, carry it on differently, with different 
means, and for a differ@nt object. 

The Tartars seek new abodes. They march out as a 
nation with their wives and children, they are, therefore, 
greater than any other Army in point of numbers, and 
their object is to make the enemy submit or expel him 
altogether. By these means they would soon over- 
throw everything before them if a high degree of civilisa- 
tion could be made compatible with sucha condition. 

The old republics, with the exception of Rome, were of 
small extent; still smaller their Armies, fof they ex- 
cluded the great mass of the populace; they were too 
numerous and lay too close together not to find an @bstacle 
to great enterprises in the natural equilibrium in which 
small separate parts always place themselves according 


a 
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to the general law of nature: therefore their Wars were 
confined to devastating the open country and taking 
some towns in order to ensure to themselves in these a 
certain degree of influence for the future. 

"Rome alone forms an exception, but not until theater ' 
period of its history. Fora long time, by means of small 
bands, it carried on tie usual warfare with its neighbours 
for booty and alliances. It became great mcsetffrough 
the alliances which it formed, and through which neigh- 
bouring peoples. by degrees became amalgamated with it 
into one whole, than through actual conquests. It was 
only after havirtg spread itself ig this manner all over 
Southern Italy, that it began to advance as a really 
conquering power. Carthage fell, Spain and Gaul were 
conquered, Greece subdued and its dominion extended 
to Egypt and Asia. At this period its military power 
was immense, without its efforts being in the same pro- 
portion. These forces were kept up by its riches; it no 


elonger resembled the ancient republics, nor itself as it 


had been ; ıt stands alone. 

Just as peculiar ® their way are the Wars of Alexander. 
With a small Army, but distinguished for its intrinsic 
perfection, he overthrew the decayed fabric of the Asiatic 
States ; withofit rest, and regardless of risks, he traverses 


‘the breadth of Asia, and penetrates into India. No 


republics could do this. Only a King, in a certain 
measure his own condottiere, could get through so much 
so quickly. 

The great ang small monarchies of the Middle fies 
carried on their Wars ith feudal levies. Everything 
was then Testrictad to a short period of time ; whatever 
could not be done in that time was held to be imprac- 
ticable. The feudal force itself was raised through an 
organisation of vassaldom; the bond whiclfheld it 
together was partly’ legal obligation, partly a voluntary 
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contract ` the whole Formed a real confederation. The 
armament and tactics were based on the right of might, 
on single ‘combat, and therefore little suited to, large 
bodies. In fact, at no period has the union of States 
been so weak, and the individual citizen so independent. 
All this influenced the character of the Wars at that 
period in the most distinct manner. They were com- 
paratixaly rapidly carried out, there was little time spent 
idly in camps, but the ob‘ect was generally only punish- 
ing, not subdping the enemy. They carried Off his 
cattle, burnt his towns, and then returned home again. 

The great commergial towns and‘ small republics 
brought forward the condottieri. That was an expensive, 
and therefore, as far as visible strength, a very limited 
military force; as for its fhtensive strength, it was of 
still less value in that respect ; sv far from their showing 
anything lıke extreme energy or impetuosity ın the field, 
their combats were generally only sham-fights. In a 
word, hatred and enmity no longer roused a State tg 
personal activity, but had become articles of trade; 
War lost a great part of its dangerp altered completely 
its nature, and nothing we can say of the character 
it then assumed would be applicable to it in its 
reality. 

The feudal system condensed itself by degrees into 
a decided territorial supremacy; the ties binding the 
State together became closer; obligations which con- 
cerned the person were made the subject of composition ; 
by degrees gold became the substitute ig most cases, and 
the feudal levies were turned into mercenaries. The 
condottieri formed the connecting-lignk in the change, 
and were therefore, for a time, the instrument of the 
more powerful States; but this had not lasted long 
when ‘the soldier, hired for a limited term, was turned 
into a standing mercenary, and the ‘military force of 
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States now became an Army, hiving its bise in the 
public treasury. a 

It is only natural that the slow advance to this stage 
caused a diversified interweaving of all three kinds of 
military force. Under Henry IV. we find the feudal 
contingents, condottieri, and standing Army all em-' 
ployed together. The condottieri carried on their 
existence up to the period of the Thirty Yeaggy.War, 
indeed there are some slight traces of them even in the 
eighteenth centufy. 

The other relations of the States of* Europe at these 
different periods were quite as peculiar a$ their military 
forces. Upon the whole this part of the world had split 
up into a mass of petty States, partly republics in a state 
of internal dissension, partly small monarchies in which 
the power of the government was very limited and in- 
secure. A State ın either of these cases could not be 
considered as a real unity; ıt was rather an agglomera- 
tion of loosely connected forces. Neither, therefore, 
could Such a State be considered,an intelligent being, 
acting in accordang. with simple logical rules. 

It is from this point of view we must look at the foreign 
politics and Wars of the Middle Ages. Let us only think 
of the continual expeditions of the Emperors of Germany 
into Italy for five centuries, without any substantial 
conquest of that country resulting from them, or even 
having been so much as in view. It is easy to look upon 
this as a fault repeated over and over again—as a false 
view which had its root in the nature of the times, but 
it is more in accordanceywith reason to regard it*as the 
consequenee of a hundred important causes which we 
can partially realise in idea, but the vital energy of which 
it is impossible for us to understand so vividly as those 
who were brought into actual conflict with them. As 
long as the great States which have risen out of this 
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chaos "required time td consolidate and organise them- 
selves,*their whole power and energy is chiefly directed 
to thatepoirtt ; their foreign Wars are few, and those that 
took place bear the stamp of a State unity not yet well 
cemented. 

The Wars between France and England are the first 
that appear, and yet at that time France 1s mot to be 
consideged as really a monarchy, but as an agglomeration 
of dukedoms and countships; England, although bearing 
more the semblance of a unity, still fought with the feudal 
organisation, and® was hampered by serious domestic 
troubles. i : 

Under Louis XI., France made 1ts greatest step towards 
internal unity; under Charles VIII. ıt appears in Italy 
as a power bent on conquest and under Louis XIV. it 
had brought its political state and its standing Army tg 
the highest perfection. 

Spain attains to unity under Ferdinand the Catholic ; 
through accidental marriage connections, under Charles V. 
suddenly arose the great Spanish monarchy, compdsed of 
Spain, Burgundy, Germany, and Italy united. ‘What 
this colossus wanted ineunity and internal political co- 
hesion, it made up for by gold, and its standing Army 
came for the first tıme into collision with the standing 
Army of France. After Charles’s abdication, the great 
Spanish colossus split into two parts, Spain and Austria. 
The latter, strengthened by the acquisition of Bohemia 
and Hungary, now appears on the scene as a great power, 
towing the German Confederation hike | a small vessel 
behind her. 

The end of the P century, the time of 
Louis XIV., is to be regarded as the point in history at 
which the standing military power, such as it existed 
in theeghteenth century, reached the zenith. That 
military force was based on enlistmeht and money. 
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States had organised themselves Ato complefe untties ; 
and the Governments, by commuting the personal obliga- 
tions of their subjects into a money payments hag con- 
centrated their whole power in their treasuries. Through 
the rapid strides in social improvements, agd a moře 
enlightened system of government, this power had be- 
come very great in comparison to what it had been. 
France appeared in the field with a standing Arye of a 
couple of hundred thousand men, and the other powers 
in proportion. >° o 

The other relations of States had đikewise altered. 
Europe was divided into a dozen kingdoms and two 
republics; it was now conceivable that two of these 
powers might fight with each other without ten times 
as many others being mixedeup in the quarrel, as would 
certainly have been the case formerly. The possible 
combinations in political relations were still manifold, 
but they could be discerned and determined from time 
to time according to probability. 

ntefMa! relations had almost everywhere settled down 
into a pure monarcpical form; the nghts and influence 
of privileged bodies or estates had gradually died away, 
and the Cabinet had become a complete unity, acting for 
the State in alJ its external relations. The time had 
therefore come when a suitable instrument and a despotic 
will could give War a form in accordance with the 
theoretical conception. 

And at this epoch appeared three new Alexanders—. 
Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII., and Frederick the 
Great, whose aim was, ky small but highly disciplined 
Armies, to aise little States to the rank of great mon- 
archies, and to throw down everything that opposed 
them. Had they only had to deal with Asiatic States 
they would have more closely resembled Alexander in 
the parts they acted. In any case, we may look upon 
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them: as the precursors of Buonaparte as respects that’ 
which ‘may be risked in War. 

Butewhat War gained on the one side in force and 
consistency was lost again on the other side. 

Armies were supported out of the treasury, which the 
Sovereign regarded partly as his private purse, or at 
least as a resource belonging to the Government, and 
not athe people. Relations with other States, except 
with respect to a few commercial subjects, mostly con- 
cerned only the interests of the treasury ôr of the Gevern- 
ment, not those*of the people; at least ideas tended 
everywhere in that way. The Cabinets,etherefore, looked 
upon themselves as the owners and administrators of 
large estates, which they were continually seeking to 
increase without the tenants on these estates being 
particularly interested im this improvement. The 
people, therefore, who ın the Tartar invasions were 
everything in War, who, ın the old republics, and in 
the Middle Ages (if we restrict the idea to those possessing, 
the rights of citizens), were of great consequencé, were 
in the eighteenth century absolutely nothing dfrectly, 
having only still an indyect influence on the War, through 
their virtues and faults. 

In this manner, ın proportion as the Government 
separated itself from the people, and regarded itself as 
the State, War became more exclusively a business of 
the Government, which it carried on by means of the 
money in its coffers and the idle vagabonds ıt could pick 
up in its own and neighbouring countries. The con- 
sequence of this was, that the y.eans which the Govern- 
ment could command had tolerably well-defined limits, 
which could be mutually estimated, both as to their ex- 
tent and duration ; this robbed War of its most dangerous 
featitfee namely, the effort towards the extreme, and 
the hidden series of possibilities connected therewith. 
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The financial means, the cohtenits of the treasury, 
the state of credit of the enemy, were approximately 
known as well as the size of his Army. Any largeincrease ., 
of these at the outbreak of a War was impossible. In- 
asmuch as the limits of the enemy’s power could thus ‘ 
be judged of, a State felt tolerably secure from complete 
subjugation, and as the State was conscious at the same 
time of the limits of its own means, it saw itself pastricted 
to a moderate aim. Protected from an extreme, there 
was ao necessity to venture on an extreme. Necessit ty 
no longer giving an impulse in that dir&ction, that imptilse 
could only nowebe given by courage and ambition. But 
these found a powerful counterpoise ia the political 
relations. Even Kings in command were obliged to 
use the instrument of Was with caution. If the Army 
was dispersed, no new-one could be got, and except the 
Army there was nothing. This imposed as a necessity 
great prudence in all undertakings. It was only when a 
_decided advantage seemed to present itself that they made 
use Ot the costly instrument; to bring about such an op- 
portufiity was a General’s art; but until it was brought 
‘about they floated to a certain degree in an absolute 
vacuum, there was no ground of action, and all forces, 
that is, all designs, seemed torest. The original motive of 
the aggressor faded away in prudence and circumspection. 

Thus War, in reality, became a regular game in which 
Time and Chance shuffled the cards; but in its significa- 
tion it was only diplomacy somewhat intensified, a more , 
vigorous way of negotiating, in which battles and sieges 
were substituted’ for dialomatic notes. To obtain some 
moderate advantage in order to make use of it in negotia- 
tions for peace was the aim even of the most ambitious. 

This restricted, shrivelled-up form of War proceeded, 
as we have said, from the narrow basis on whic!#t was 
supported. But that excellent Generals and Kings, like 
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Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII., and Frederick the 
Great, tat the head of Armies just as excellent, could not 
gain more prominence in the genera] mass of phenomena 
—that even these men were obliged to be contented to 
remain at the ordinary level of moderate results, is to 
be attributed to the balance of power in Europe. Now 
that States had become greatef, and their centres further 
apart from each other, what had formerly been done 
through direct perfectly natural interests, proximity, 
contact, family connections, personal, friendship, to 
prevent any orfe gingle State among the number from 
becoming suddenly great was effected by a higher cultiva- 
tion of the art of diplomacy. Political interests, attrac- 
tions and repulsions developed into a very refined system, 
so that acannon shot could not be fired in Europe without 
all the Cabinets having some interest ın the occurrence. 

A new Alexander must therefore try the use of a good 
pen as well as his good sword; and yet he never went 
very far with his conquests. 

But although Louis XIV. had in view to overthrom ° 
the balance of power in Europe, and at the end,of the 
seventeenth century had already got to such a point as 
to trouble himself litfle about the general feeling of 
animosity, he carried on War just as it had heretofore 
been conducted ; for while his Army was certainly that 
of the greatest and richest monarch in Europe, in its 
nature it was just like others. 

Plundering and devastating the enemy’s country, 
which play such an important part with Tartars, with 
ancient nations, and even in the Miadle Ages, were no 
longer in accordance with the spirit of the age. They 
were justly looked upon as unnecessary barbarity, which 
might easily induce reprisals, and which did more injury 
to the enemy’s subjects than the enemy’s Goverment, 
therefore, produced no effect beyond throwing the Nation 
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back many stages in all that relates to peaceful arts and 
civilisation. War, therefore, confined itself more and 
more, both as regards means and end, to the Army itself. 
The Army, with its fortresses and some prepared positions, 
constituted a State in a State, within which the elerhent 
of War slowly consumed itself. All Europe rejuiced at 
its taking t^iş direction, and Feld it to be the necessary 
consequence of the spirit of progress. Although there 


lay ın this an error, inasmuch as the progress of the. 


human mind*can never lead to what is absurd, can never 
make five out of twice two, as we Have already said and 
must again repeat, still upon the whdle this change had 
a beneficial effect for the pedple; onlv it is not to be 


_ 


denied that ıt had a tendency to make War still more ' 


an affair of the State, and to separate it still more from 
the interests of the.people. The plan of a War on the 
part of the State assuming the offensive in those times 
consisted generally in the conquest of one or other of 
the enemy’s provinces ; the plan of the defender was to 
prevent this; the particular pjan of campaign was to 
take one or othgr of the enemy’s fortresses, or to prevent 
one of our own from being taken; it was only when a 
battle became unavoidable for this purpose that it was 
sought for and fought. Whoever fought a battle without 
this unavoidable necessity, from mere innate desire of 
gaining a victory, was reckoned a General with too 


much daring. Generally the campaign passed over with - 


one siege, or, if it was a very active one, with two 
sieges, and winter quarters, which were regarded as a 
necessity, and’ durig which the faulty arrangements of 
the onæcould never be taken advantage of by the other, 
and in which ‘the mutual relations of the two parties 
almost entirely ceased, formed a distinct limit to the 
activity which was considered to belong to one :.#"paign. 
If the forces opposed were too much on an equality, 
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or if the aggressor was decidedly the weaker of the two, 
then neither battle nor siege took place, and the whole 
of the operations of the campaign pivoted on the main- 
tenance of certain positions and magazines, and the 
regular exhaustion of particular districts of country. ¢ 

As long as War was universally conducted in this 
manner, and the natural limits of its force were so close 
and ob¢iqs, so far from anything absurd being perceived 
in it, all was considered to be in the most regular order ; 
and criticism, which in the eighteenth cefitury began to 
turn its attention to the field of art in War, addressed 
itself to details without troubling itself much about the 
beginning and the end. ° Thus there was eminence and 
perfection of every kind, and even Field-Marshal Daun 
—to whom it was chiefly owing that Frederick the Great 
completely attained his object, and that Maria Theresa, 
completely failed in hers—could still pass for a great 
General. Only now and again a more penetrating judg- 
ment made its appearance, that is, sound common sense 
acknowledged that with superior numbers sometiting 
positive should be attained or War is,badly conducted, 
whatever art may he displayed. 

Thus matters stood when the French Revolution broke 
out; Austria and Prussia tried their diplomatic Art 
of War; this very soon proved insufficient. Whilst, 
according to the usual way of seeing things, all hopes 
were placed on a very limited military force in 1793, such 
a force as no one had any conception of made its appear- 
ance. War had again suddenly become an affair of the 
people, and that of a people numbering thirty millions, 
every one of whom regarded himself as a citizen of the 
State. Without entering here into the details of circum- 
stances with which this great phenomenon was attended, 
we shiit-confine ourselves to the results which interest us 
at present. By this participation of the people in the 
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War instead of a Cabinet and an ‘Army, a wholebN ation 
with its natural weight came into the scale. Hence- 
forward, the means available—the efforts whith ae 
be called forth—had no longer any definite limits , 

energy with which the War itself might be ares 
had no longer any coumterpoise, and consequently the 
danger for the adversary had risen to the extreme. 

If the whole War of the Revolution passed overWithout 
all this making itse’f felt in its full force and becoming 
quite evident ; if the Generals oi the Revolution did not 
persistently press on to the final extigme, and did not 
overthrow the’ monarchies in Europe; if the German 
Armies now and again had the opportunity of resisting 
with success, and checking for a time the torrent of 
victory—the cause lay ın reality in that technical in- 
‘completeness with which the French had to contend, 
which showed itself first amongst the common soldiers, 
then ir. the Generals, lastly, at the time of the Directory, 

‘ein the Government itself. 

After all this was perfected by he hand of Buonaparte, 
this military pover, based on the strength of the whole 
nation, marched over Europe,*smashing everything in 
pieces so surely and certainly, that where ıt only en- 
countered the old-fashioned Armies the result was not 
doubtful for a moment. A reaction, however, awoke 
in due time. In Spain, the War became of itself an 
affair of the people. In Austria, in the year 1809, the 
Government commenced extraordinary efforts, by means 
of Reserves and, T angwehr, which were nearer to the true 
object, and far surpassed in degree what this State had 
hitherto Conceived possible. In Russia, in 1812, the ex- 
ample of Spain and Austria was taken as a pattern, the 
enonmous dimensions of that Empire on the one han 
allowed the preparations, although too long deferfed, still 
to produce effect; and, on the other hand, intensified 
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“the effeft produced. The result was brilliant. In 
Germany, Prussia rose up the first, made the War a 
National Cause, and without either money or credit, 
and with a population reduced one-half, took the field 
with an ‘Army twice as strong as that of 1806. The rest 
of Germany followed the example of Prussia sooner or 
later, and Austria, although less energetic than in 1809, 
still came forward with more than its usual strength. 
Thus it was that Germany and Russia, in tke years 1813 
and 1814, including all who took an active part in, or 
were absorbed in these two campaigns, appeared against 
France with about a million of men. 

Under these circumstances, the energy thrown into the 
conduct of the War was quite different ; and, although 
not quite on a level with that of the French, although at 
some points timidity was still to be observed, the course 
of the campaigns, upon the whole, may be said to have 
been in the new, not in the old, style. In eight months 
the theatre of War was removed from the Oder to &: 
Seine. Proud Paris had‘ to bow its head for the first 
time ; and the redoubtable Buonaparte Tay fettered on 
the ground. . 

Therefore, since the time of Buonaparte, War, through 
being first on one side, then again on the other, an affair 
of the whole Nation, has assumed quite a new nature, or 
rather it has approached much nearer to its real nature, 
to its absolute perfection. The means then called forth 
had no visible limit, the limit losing itself in the energy 
and enthusiasm of the Governmep* ‘aiti- its subjects. 
By the extent of the means and the wide field of possible 

“results, as ‘well as by the powerful excitefnent of feeling 
which prevailed, energy in the conduct of War was 
immensely, increased ; the object of its action was the 
downfall of the foe ; and not until the enemy lay power- 
less on the ground was it supposed to be possible to stop 
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or to come to any understanding with respect to the 
mutual objects of the contest. E 

Thus, therefore, the element of War, iea from all 
conventional restrictions, broke loose, with all its natural 
force. The cause was the participation of the people 
in this great cfar of State, and this participation arose 
partly from the effects of the French Revolution gn the 
internal affairs of countries, partly from the threatening 
attitade of theeFrench towards all Nations. 

Now, whether this will be the case always in future, 
whether all Wars hereafter in Europe will be carried on 
with the whole power of the States, and, consequently, 
will only take place on account of great interests closely 
affecting the people, or whether a separation of the 
interests of the Government from those of the people will 
again gradually arise, would be a difficult point to settle ; 
least of all shall we take it upon ourselves to settle it. 
But every one will agree with us, that bounds, which to a 
"ce:u#in extent existed only ın an unconsciousness of 
whateis possible, when once throfn down, are not easily 
built up again; and that, at least, whenever great 
interests are in dispute, mutual hostility will discharge 
itself ın the same manner as it has done in our times. 

We here bring our historical survey to a close, for it 
was not our design to give at a gallop some of the principles 
on which War has been carried on in each age, but only 
to show how each period has had its own peculiar forms 
of War, its own restrictive conditions, and its own pre- 
judices. Each eiut would, therefore, also keep its own 
theory of War, even if everywhere, in early times as 
well as in latér, the task had been undertaken of 
working out a theory on philosophical principles. 
The" events in each age must, therefore, be igidged 
of in connection with the peculiarities of the time, and 
only he who, less through an anxious study of minute 
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details; than through an accurate glance at the whole, 
can trahsfer himself into each particular age, is fit to 
understand and appreciate its Generals. 

But this conduct of War, conditioned by the peculiar 
relations of States and of the military force employed, 
must still always contain in itself something more general, 
or rather something quite general, with which, above 
everything, theory is concerned. 

The latest period of past time, in which War reached 
its absolute strength, contains most of what is of general 
application and necessary. But it is just as improbable 
that Wars henceforth wjll all have this grand character 
as that the wide barriers which have been opened to 
them will ever be completely closed again. Therefore, 
by a theory which only dwelfs upon this absolute War, 
all cases in which external influences alter the nature 
of War would be excluded or condemned as false. This 
cannot be the object of theory, which ought to be the 
science of War, not under ideal but under real cig aa 
stances. Theory, therefore, whilst casting a searching, 
discriminating and classifying glance &t objects, should 
always have in view tke manifold diversity of causes 
from which War may proceed, and should, therefore, so 
trace out its great features as to leave rooin for what is 
required by the exigencies of time and the moment. 

Accordingly, we must add that the object which every 
one who undertakes War proposes to himself, and the 
means which he calls forth, are determmed entirely 
according to the particular detailsof his position ; 
on that very account they will diso bear in themselves 
the character of the time and of the general relations ; 
lastly, that they are always subject to the general conclusions 
to be deduced from the nature of War. 
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CHAPTER IV . 
e 
ENDS IN WAR MORE PRECISELY DEFINED 


OVERTHROW OF THE ENEMY j 
® 
THE aim of War 1u Conception must always be che over- 
throw of the enemy ; this ıs the fundamental ided*from 
which we set out. 
Now, what is this overthrow? It does not always 


imply as necessary the complete conquest of the enemy’s ' 


country. If tfe Germans had reached Paris in 1792, 
there—in all human probability—the War with the 
Revolutionary party would have been brought to an 
end at once for a season ; St was not at all necessary at 
that time to beat their Armies beforehand, for those 
Armies were not yet to be looked upon as potent powers 
in themselves singly. On the other hand, in 1814, the 

ies would not have gained everything by taking Paris 
if Buonaparte had still remainedgat the head of a con- 
siderable Army ; *but as his Army had nearly melted 
away, therefore, both ın the years 1814 and 1815, the 
taking of Paris decided all. If Buonaparte in the year 
1812, either before or after taking Moscow, had been able 
to give the Russian Army of 120,000 on the Kaluga road a 
complete defeat, such as he gave the Austrians in 1805, 
and the Prussian Army, 1806, then the possession of that 
capital would most probably have brought about a peace, 
although an enormous tract of country still remained 
to be conquered. In the year 1805 it was the battle of 
Austerlitz’ that was decisive ; and, therefore, the previous 
possession of Vienna and two-thirds of the Austrian 
States was not of sufficient weight to gain for Buonaparte 
a peace; but, on the other hand also, after that Battle 


of Austerlitz, the integrity of Hungary, still intact, was’ 
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not of Sufficient weight to prevent the conclusion of peace. 
In the Rusgian campaign, the complete defeat of the 
Russian’ Army was the last blow required : the Emperor 
Alexander had no other Army at hand, and, therefore, 
peac was the certain consequence of victory. If the 
Russian Army had been on tlfe Danube along with the 
Austyan in 1805, and had shared in its defeat, then 
probably the conquest of Vienna would not have been 
necessary, and peace would have been coycluded in Linz. 

In other cases the complete conquest of a country has 
not been sufficient, as in the year 1807, in Prussia, when 
the blow levelled against the Russian auxiliary Army, 
in the doubtful battle of Eylau, was not decisive enough, 
and the undoubted victory of Friedland was required as 
a finishing blow, like the victory. of Austerlitz cieniem 
months before. 

We see that here, also, the result cannot be determined 
from general grounds; the individual causes, which no 
one knows who is not on the spot, and many of a pss 
nature which are neve? heard of, even the smallest, traits 
and accidents, which only appear in hiStory as anecdotes, 
are often decisive. Alf that theory can here say ıs as 
follows: That the great point ıs to keep the overruling 
relations of both parties in view. Out of them a certain 
centre of gravity, a centre of power and movement, will 
form itself, on which everything depends; and against 
this centre of gravity of the enemy, the concentrated 
blow of all the forces must be directed. 

The little always depends on ybi<mgreat, the unim- 
portant on the important, and the accidental on the 
essential. This must guide our view. e 

Alexander had his centre of gravity in his Army, so 
had Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII., and Frederiex the 
Great, and the career of any one of them would soon have 
been brought to a close by the destruction of his fighting 
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force: in States torn by internal dissensions, this centre 
generally lies in the capital ; in small States dependent 
on greater ones, it lies generally in the Army of “these 
Allies ; in a confederacy, it lies in the unity of interests ; 
in a national insurrection, win the person of the chief 
leader, and in public opinion ; against these points the 
blow must be directed. If the enemy by this loses bis. 
balance, no time must be allowed for him to recover it ; 
the blow must be persistently repeated in the same direc- 
tion, or, in other words, the conquerer must always 
direct his blows upon the mass, but not against a fraction 
of the enemy. It is not by conqueming one of the enemy’s 
provinces, with little trouble and superior ..umbers, and 
preferring the more secure pogsession of this unimportant 
conquest to grat results, but by seeking out constantly 
the heart of the hostile power, and staking everything 
in order to gain all, that we can effectually strike the 
enemy to the ground. 

Bu. 4shatever may be the central point of the enemy’s 
power against which we are to direcf our operations, still 
the conquest and destruction of his Army is the surest 
commencement, and in all cases the most essential. 

Hence we think that, according to the majority of 
ascertained facts, the following circumstances chiefly’ 
bring about the overthrow of the enemy : 

(1) Dispersion of his Army if it forms, in some degree, a’ 
potential force. 

(2) Capture of the enemy’s capital city, if it is both the’ 
centre of t.:e power Uf ¢ State and the seat of political! 
assemblies and factions. 

(3) An effectual blow against the principal Ally; if ne 
is more powerful than the enemy himself. 

We Have always hitherto supposed the enemy in War 
as a unity, which is allowable for considerations of a very 
general nature. But having said that. the subjugation 
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of th enemy lies in the overcoming his resistance, con- 
centrated in the centre of gravity, we must lay aside this 
supposition and introduce the case in which we have to 
deal with more than one opponent. 

Ifetwo or more States combine against a third, that 
combination constitutes, in a political aspect, only one 
War, at the same time this political union has also its 
degrées. 

The question ıs whether each State in the coalition 
possesses an independent interest in, and an independent 
force with which to prosecute, the War ; or whether there 
is one amongst them on whose interests and forces those 
of the others Jean for support. The more that the last is 
the case, the easier ıt is to look upon the different enemies 
as one alone, and the more ‘readily we can simplify our 
principal enterprise to one great’ blow; and as long as 
this is in any way possible, it is the most thorough and 
complete means of success. 

We may, therefore, establish it as a principle, that 'f 
we can conquer all qur enemies by conquering one of 
them, the defeat of that one must be the aim of the War, 
because in that one wehit the common centre of gravity 
of the whole War. 

There are very few cases in which this kind of concep- 
tion is not admissible, and where this reduction of several 
centres of gravity to one cannot be made. But if this 
cannot be done, then indeed there ıs no alternative but 
to look upon the War as two or more separate Wats, 
each of which has its own aim. As this case supposes the 
substantive independence of several enemies, consequently 
a great superiority of the whole, therefore in this case the 
overthrow of the enemy cannot, in general, come into 
question. | o 

We now turn more particularly to the question, When 
is such an object possible and advisable ? 
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In the first place, our forces must be sufficient —y 

(1) To gain a decisive victory over those of the enemy. . 

(2) To make the expenditure of force whith may be i 
necessary to follow up the victory to a point at which it ` 
will no longer be possible for the enemy to regain hfs 
balance. g 

Next, we. must fcel sure that in our political situation 
such a result will not excite against us new enemies; Who 
may compel us on the spot to set free our first enemy. 

France, in the year 1806, was able completely to 
conquer Prussia, although in doing so*it brought down 
upon itself the whole military power of Russia, because 
it was in a condition to cope ‘with the Russians in 
Prussia. 

France might have done the same in Spain in 1808 as 
fay as regards Englaud, but not as regards Austria. It 
was compelled to weaken itself materially in Spain in 
1809, and must have quite given up the contest in that 
country if it had not had otherwise great superiority, both 
phy sically and morally, over Austria. 

Thegt three cases should therefore be carefully studied, 
that we may not lose in the last, the cause which we have 
gained in the former ones, and be condemned in costs. 

In estimating the strength of forces, and that which 
may be effected by them, the idea very often suggests 
itself to look upon time by a dynamic analogy as a factor 
of forces, and to assume accordingly that half efforts, or 
half the number of forces would accomplish in two years 
what could only be 2 effected in one year by the whole 
force united. This vie view, which lies at the bottom of 
military sehemes, sometimes clearly, sometimes less 
plainly, is completely wrong. 

An operation in War, like everything else upon earth, 
requires its time ; as a matter of course we cannot Walk 
from Wilna to Moscow in eight days ; but there is no trace 
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to he found in War of any reciprocal action between time 
and force, such as takes place in dynamics. 

Time is necessary to both belligerents, and the only 
question is: Which of the two, judging by his position, 
has most reason to expect special advantages from time ? 
Now (exclusive of peculiarities in the situation on one 
side or the other) the vanguished has plainly the most 
reason, at the same time certainly not by dynamic, but 
by psychological laws. Envy, jealousy, anxiety for self, 
as well as now and again magnanimity, are the.natural 
intercessors forethe unfortunate ; they raise up for him 
on the one hénd friends, and on the ether hand weaken 
and dissolve the coalttion amongst his enemies. There- 
fore, by delay something advantageous is more likely 
to happen for the conquered than for the conqueror, 
Further, we must recollect that-to make right use of a 
first victory, as we have already shown, a great expendi- 
ture of force is necessary ; this is not a mere outlay once 
for all, but has to be kept up like housekeeping, on a 
great scale ; the forces which have been sufficient®@Bive 
us possession of a province are not, always sufficient to 
meet this additional outlay ; by degrees the strain upon 
our resources becomes greater, until at last it becomes 
insupportable ; time, therefore, of itself may bring about 
a change. 

Could the contributions which Buonaparte levied from 
the Russians and Poles, in money and in other ways, in 
1812, have procured the hundreds of thousands of men 
` that he must have sent to Moscow in order to retain his 
position there ? ai 

But if the conquered provinces are sufficiently im- 
portaht, if there are in them points‘which are essential 
to the well-being of those parts which are not conquered, 
sc that the evil, like a cancer, is perpetually of itself 
gnawing further into the system, then it is possible that 
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the conqueror, although nothing further is? done, may 
gain more than he loses. Now in this state of drcum- 
stances, if no help comes from without, thep time may 
complete the work thus commenced; what still femains 
unconquered will, perhaps, fall of itself. Thus time 
may also become a factor of his forces, but this can 
only take place if a return blow from the conquered is 
no longer possible, a change of fortune in his fgyour 
no longer conceivable, when, therefore, this actor of his 
forces is no longer of any value to the conqueror ; for he 
has accomplished the chief object, the danger of the 
culminating pont is past, m short, the enemy is already 
subdued. š 

Our object ın the above reasoning has been to show ` 
clearly that no conquest çan be finished too soon, that 
spreading it over a greater space of time than is absolutely 
necessary for its completion, instead of facilitating it, 
makes it more dificult. If this assertion is true, it is 
further true also that 1f we are strong enough to effect a 
cé...1n conquest, we must also be strong enough to do 
it in gne march without intermedmte stations. Of course 
we do not mean by this without short halts, in order to 
concentrate the forces, and make other indispensable 
arrangements, 

By this view, which makes the character of a speedy 
and persistent effort towards a decision essential to 
offensive War, we think we have completely set aside all 
grounds for that theory which, in place of the irresistible 
continued following up of victory, would substitute’ a. 
slow methodical system as being more sure and prudent. 
But evenefor those who have readily followed us so far, 
our assertion hal, perhaps, after all so much the appear- 
ance of a paradox—is at first sight so much opposed and 
offensive to an opinion which, like an old prejudice, has 
“aken deep root, and has been repeated a thousand times 
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“in bogks—that we considered it advisable to examine 
more closely the foundation of those plausible arguments 
which may ‘be advanced. 
~ It is certainly easier to reach an object near us than 
one at a distance, but when the nearest one does not suit 
our purpose it does not follow that dividing the work, 
that a resting-point, will enable us to get over the second 
half*of the road easier. A small jump is easier than a 
large one, but no one on that account, wishing to cross 
a wide ditch, would jump half of it first. ° t 

If we look closefy into the foundation of the conception 
of the so-called’ methodical offensive War, we shall find 
it generally consists of he following things : 

(1) Conquest of those fortresses belonging to the enemy 
which we meet with. ¢ 

(2) Laying in the necessary supplies. 

(3) Fortifying important points, as magazines, bridges, 
positrons, &c. 

(4) Resting the troops in quarters during winter, or 
when they require to be recruited in health and refreSited. 
(5) Waiting for the reinforcements of the ensuing»vear. 

If for the attainment of all these objects we make a 
formal division in the course of the offensive action, a 
resting-point in the movement, it is supposed that we 
gain a new base and renewed force, as if our own State 
was following up in the rear of the Army, and that the 
latter laid in renewed vigour for every fresh campaign. 

, All these praiseworthy motives may make the offensive 

War more convenient, but they do not make its results 
surer, and are generally only make-believes to cover 
certain counteracting forces, such as the feelsngs of the 
Commander or irresolution in the Cabinet. We shall 
try to roll them up from the left flank. 

(f) The waiting for reinforcements suits the enemy 
just as well, and is, we may say, more to his advantage. 
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Besides, it lies in the nature of the thing that £ State can 
place in line nearly as many combatant forces in one 
year as in two; for all the actual increase of combatant 
focre in the second year is but trifling in relation to the . 
whole. 

(2) The enemy rests himself at the same time that we do. 

(3) The fortification of towns and positions is not the 
work of the Army, and therefore no ground for any 
delay. 

(4). According to .he present system of subsisting 
Armies, magazines are more necessaryewhen the troops 
are in cantonmepts than when they are advancing. As 
long as we advance with success,we continually fall into 
possession of some of the enemy’s prevision depéts, 
which assist us when the copntry itself ıs poor. 

(5) The taking of the enemy’s fortresses cannot be re- 
garded as a suspension of the attack : ıt is an intensified 
progress, and therefore the seeming suspension which is 
caused thereby is not properly a case such as we allude 
to, :t is neither a suspension nor a modifying of the 
use of force. But whether a regular siege, blockade, or a 
mere observation of one or other is most to the purpose 
is a question which can only be decided according to 
particular circumstances. We can-only say this in 
general, that in answering this question another must 
be clearly decided, which is, whether the risk will not be 
too great if, while only blockading, we al the same time 
make a further advance. Where this is not the case, 
and when there is ample room to extend our forces, it is 
better to postpone the formal siege till the termination 
of the whple offensive movement. We must therefore 
take care not to'be led into the error of neglecting the 
essential, through the idea of immediately making secure 
that Which is conquered. > 

No doubt it seems as if, by thus advancing, we at once 
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hazar the loss of what has been already gained. Our 
opinion, however, is that no division of action, no resting- 
point, no intermediate stations are in accordance with 
.the nature of offensive War, and that when the same are 
unavoidable, they are to be regarded as an evil which 
makes the result not more certain, but, on the contrary, 
more uncertain ; and further, that, strictly speaking, if 
from weakness or any cause we have been obliged to 
stop, a second spring at the object we have in view is, as 
a rule, impossible ; but if such a second spring is possible, 
then the stoppage at the intermediate station was un- 
necessary, and that when an object at the very commence- 
ment is beyond our strength, it will always remain so. 

We say this appears to be the general truth, by which 
we only wish to cut aside the idea that time of itself can 
do something for the advantage of the assailant. But 
as the political relations may change from year to year, 
therefore, on that account alone, many cases may happen 
which are exceptions to this general truth. 

It may appear, perhaps, as if we had left our geti@ral 
point of view, and had’nothing in our eye except offensive 
War ; but it is not so by any means. Certainly, he who 
can set before himself the complete overthrow of the 
enemy as his object will not easily be reduced to take 
refuge in the defensive, the immediate object of which 
is only to keep possession ; but as we stand by the declara- 
tion throughout, that a defensive without any positive 
principle is a contradiction in strategy as well as in tactics, 
and therefore always come back to the fact that every 
defensive, according to its strength, will seek to change 
to the attack as soon as it has exhausted the.advantages 
of the’ defensive, so, therefore, however great or small 
the defence may be, we still also include in it contingently 
the overthrow of the enemy as an object whićn this 
attack may have, and which is to be considered as the 
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proper object of the defensive, and we say that there may 
be cases in which the assailant, notwithstanding he has 
in view such a great object, may still prefereat first to 
make use of the defensive form. That this idea is founded 
in reality is easily shown by the campaign of 1812. The 
Emperor Alexander in engaging in the War did not 
perhaps think o ruining his enemy completely, as was 
done in the sequel ; but is there anything which makes 
-such an idea impossible ? And yet, if so, would it not 
still remain very natural that the Russians began tke 
War on the defensive ? 
V 


CHAPTER V 


ENDS IN WAR MORE PRECISELY DEFINED 
: (continued) 


LIMITED OBJECT 


IN cue preceding chapter we have said that, under the 
expression “overthrow of the entmy,” we understand 
the real absolute aim of the “‘ act of War ’’; now we shall 
see what remains to be done when the conditions under 
which this object might be attained do not exist. 

These conditions presuppose a great physical or moral 
superiority, or a great spirit of enterprise, an innate propen- 
sity to extreme hazards. Now where all this is not forth- 
coming, the aim in the act of War can only be of two 
kinds ; either the conquest of some small or moderate por- 
tion of the enemy’s country, or the defence of our own until 
better times; this last is the usual case in defensive War. 

Whether the orfe or the other of these aims is of the 
right kind can always be settled by calling to mind the 
expression used in reference to the last. The waitingetill 
more favourable times implies that we have reason to 
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expegt such times hereafter, and this waiting for, that is, 
defensive War, is always based on this prospect ; on the 
other hand, offensive War, that is, the taking advantage 
of the present moment, is always commanded when the 
future holds out a better prospect, not to ourselves, but 
to our adversary. 

The third case, which is probably the most common, is 
wen neither party has anything definite to look for from 
the future, when therefore it furnishes no motive for 
decision. In this case the offensive War is plairfiy im- 
perative upon htm who is politically the aggressor, that 
is, who has the positive motive ; for he kas taken up arms 
with that object, and @very moment of time which is lost 
without any good reason 1s so much lost time for him. 

We have here decided for effensive or defensive War on 
grounds which have nothing to dowith the relative forges 
of the combatants respectively, and yet it may appear 
that it would be nearer right to make the choice of the 
offensive or defensive chiefly dependent on the mutual 
relations of combatants in point of military strength ; 
our opinion ıs, that in doing so we should just lenve the 
right road. The logigal correctness of our simple argu- 
ment no one will dispute ; we shall now see whether in 
the concrete case it leads to the contrary, 

Let us suppose a small State wluch 1s involved in a 
contest with a very superior power, and foresees that 
with each year its position will become worse: should 
it not, if War is inevitable, make use of the time when 
its situation is furthest from the worst ? Then it must 
attack, not because the attack in déself ensures any 
advantages—it wil rather increase the disparity of 
forces—but because this State is under the necessity of 
either bringing the matter completely to an issue , before 
the worst time arrives, or of gaining at least in the 
meantime some advantages which it may hereafter turn 
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to account. This theory cannot appear absurd. But 
if this small State is quite certain that the enemy will 
advance against it, then, certainly, it can and may make 
use of the defensive against its enemy to procure a first 
advantage ; there is then at any rate no danger of losing 
time. . 

If, again, we suppose a small State engaged in War with 
a greater, and that the future has no influence on their 
decisions, still, if phe small State is politically the assailant, 
we demand of it also that it should go forward to its 
object. ° 

If it has had the audacity to propose to itself a positive 
end in the face of superior numbers, then it must also act, 
that is, attack the foe, if the latter does not save it the 
trouble. Waiting would be an absurdity ; unless at the 
mbment of execution it has altered its political resolution, 
a case which very frequently occurs, and contributes in 
no smal] degree to give Wars an indefinite character. 

These considerations on the limited object apply to its 
connection both with offensive Wgr and defensive War : 
we shall cunsider*both in separate chapters. But we 
shall first turn our attention to another phase. 

Hitherto we have deduced the modifications in the 
object of War Solely from intrinsic reasons. The nature 
of the political view (or design) we have only taken into 
consideration in so far as it is or is not directed at some- 
thing positive. Everything else in the political design 
is in reality something extraneous to War; but in the 
second chapter of the first book (End and Means in War) 
we have already admitted that the nature of the political 
object, the extent of our own or the enemy’s demand, 
and our whole political relation practically have a most 
decisive influence on the conduct of the War, and we 
shall therefore devote the following chapter to that 
subject specially. 
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CHAPTER VI 


A._INFLUENCE OF THE POLITICAL OBJECT 
ON THE MILITARY OBJECT ; 


WE never find that a State joirting in the cause of another 
State takes it up with the same earnestness as its own. 
An auxiliary Army of moderate strength is sent ; if it is 
not successful, then the Ally looks upon the affair as in 
a manner ended, and tries to get out of it on the cheapest 
terms possible., 

In European politics it has been usual for States to 
pledge themselves to mutual assistance by an alliance 
offensive and defensive, not so far that the one takes part 
in the interests and quarrels Of the other, but only so far 
as to promise one another beforehand the assistance of 
a fixed, generally very moderate, contingent of troops, 
without regard to the object of the War or the scale on 
which it is about to be carried on by the principals. In 
a treaty of alliance of this kind the Ally does not look 
upon himself as engaged with the enem# in a War properly 
speaking, which should necessarily begin with a declara- 
tion of War and end with a treaty of peace. Still, this 
idea also is nowhere fixed with any distinctness, and 
usage varies one way and another. 

The thing would have a kind of consistency, and it 
would be less embarrassing to the theory of War if this 
promised contingent of ten, twenty, or thirty thousand 
men was handed over entirely to the State engaged in 
War, so that it could be used as required ; it might then 
be regarded as a subsidised force. But the usual practice 
is widely different. Generally the auxiliary force has its 
own Commander, who depends only on his own Gavern- 
ment, and to whom it prescribes an object such as best 
suits the shilly-shally measures it has in view. 
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But even if two States go to War with a third, they do 
not always both look in like measure upon this common 
enemy as one that they must destroy or be déstrqyed by 
themselves. The business is often settled like“a com- 
mercial transaction ; each, according to the amount of 
the risk he incurs or the advantage to be expected, takes 
shares in the concern to the extent of 30,000 or 40,000 
men, and acts as if he could not Jose more than the amount 
of his investment. 

Not only is this the point of view taken when a State 
comes to the assistance of another in a cause in which 
it has, in a manner, little concern, but even when both 
have a common and very consiferable interest at stake 
nothing can be done except under diplomatic reservation, 
and the contracting parties’ usually only agree to furnish 
a’ small stipulated contingent, in order to employ the 
rest of the forces according to the special ends to which 
policy may happen to lead them. 

This way of regarding Wars entered into by reason of 
alliances was quite general, and was only obliged to give 
place “to the natêral way in quite modern times, when 
the extremity of danger drove *men’s minds into the 
natural direction (as in the Wars against Buonaparte), 
and when thé most boundless power compelled them to 
it (as under Buonaparte). It was an abnormal thing, 
an anomaly, for War and Peace are ideas which in their 
foundation can have no gradations ; nevertheless it was 
no mere diplomatic offspring which the reason could look 
down upon, but deeply rooted in the natural limitedness 
and weakness of human nature. 

Lastly, even jn Wars carried on without Allies, the. 
political cause of a War has a great influence on the 

‘method in which it is conducted. 

If we only require from the enemy a small sacfifice, 
then we content ourselves with aiming at a small equiva- 
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lent by the War, and we expect to attain that by moderate 
efforts. The enemy reasons in very much the same way. 
Now, if one or the other finds that he has erred in his 
reckoning—that in place of being slightly superior to the 
enemy, as he supposed, he is, if anything, rather weaker, 
still, at that moment, money arfd all other means, as well 
as spfficient moral impulse for greater exertions, are very 
often deficient : in such a case he just does what is called 
“the best he can ”; hopes better things in the future, 
although he has mot the slightest foundation for such 
hope, and the War in the meantime drggs itself feebly 
along, like a body worn out with sickness. 

Thus it comes to pass that the reciprocal action, the 
rivalry, the violence and impetuosity of War lose them- 
selves in the stagnation of weak motives, and that both 
parties move with a certain kind of security in very 
circumscribed spheres. 

If this influence of the political object is once permitted, 
as it then must be, there is no longer any limit, and we 
must be pleased to come down to such warfare as cqnsists 
in a mere threatening of the enemy and in negotiating. 

That the theory of War, if it is to be and to continue 
a philosophical study, finds itself here in a difficulty is 
clear. All that is essentially inherent in the conception 
of War seems to fly from it, and it is in danger of being 
left without any point of support. But the natural] outlet 
soon shows itself. According as a modifying principle 
gains influence over the act of War, or rather, the weaker 
the motives to action become, the more the action will 
glide into a passive resistance, the less eventful it will 

“become, and the less it will require guiding principles. 
All military art then changes itself into mere prudence, 
the principal object of which will be to prevent the tfem- 
bling balance from suddenly turning to our disadvantage, 
and the half War from changing into a complete one. 
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B.—WAR AS AN \ wSTRUMENT OF POLICY 


Having made the requisite examination on bothssides of 
that state of antagonism in which the nature of War . 
stands with relation to other interests of men individually 
and of the bond of societ$, in order not to neglect any of 
the opposing elements—an antagonism which is founded 
in our own nature, and which, therefore, no philosophy 
can ynravel—vwe shall now look for that unity into which; 
in practical life, these antagonistic glements combine 
themselves by partly neutralising each other. We should 
have brought forward this unity at the very commence- 
ment if it had not been necessary to bring out this con- 
tradiction very plainly, and also to look at the different 
elements separately. . Now, this unity is the conception 
that War is only a part of political intercourse, therefore by 
no means an independent thing ın itself. 

We know, certainly, that War is only called forth 
through the political intercourse of Governments and 
Nations ; but in general it is sypposed that such inter- 
course is broken off by War, and that a totally different 
state of things ensues, subject to ffo laws but its own. 

We maintain, on the contrary, that War is nothing 
but a continuation of political intercourse, with a mixture 
of other means. We say mixed with other means in 
order thereby to maintain at the same time that this 
political intercourse does not cease by the War itself, is 
not changed into something quite different, but that, ‘in 
its essence, it continues to exist, whatever may be the form 
of the megns which it uses, and that the chief lines on 
which the events of the War progress, and te-a 
are attached, are only the general features of policy which’ 

“Furall through the War until peace takes place. And 
how can we conceive it to be otherwise? Does the 
cessation of diplomatic notes stop the political relations 
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between different Nations and Gbvernments ? Is not 
War merely another kind of writing and language for 
politicale thoughts ? It has certainly a grammar of its 
own, but its logic is not peculiar to itself. 

Accordingly, War can never be separated from political 
intercourse, and if, in the consfderation of the matter, 
this is done in any way, all the threads of the different 
relations are, to a certain extent, broken, and we have 
before us a senseless thing without an object. 

This kind of idea would be indispensable even if War 
was perfect War, the perfectly unbridled element of 
hostility, for all the circumstances on which it rests, 
and which determine its ‘leading features, viz., our own 
power, the enemy’s power, Allies on both sides, the 
characteristics of the people and their Governments 
respectively, &c., as enumerated in the first chapter of 
the first book—are they not of a political nature, and 
are they not so intimately connected with the whole 
political intercourse that it is impossible to separate 
them? But this view is doubly indispensable if we reflect 
that real War is no such consistent effért tending to an 
extreme, as it should bt according to the abstract idea, 
but a half-and-half thing, a contradiction 1m itself; that, 
as such, it cannot follow its own laws, but mfust be looked 
upon as a part of another whole—anc this whole is policy. 

Policy in making use of War avoids all those rigorous 
conclusions which proceed from its nature; it troubles 
itself little about final possibilities, confining its attention 
to immediate probabilities. If such uncertainty in the 
whole action ensues therefrom, if it thereby becomes 

~> rif game, the policy of each Cabinet places its 
confidence in the belief that in this game it will surpass 
its neighbour in skill and sharpsightedness. o_ 

Thus policy makes out of the all-overpowering element 

oi War a mere instrument, changes the tremendous battle- 
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sword, which should be lifted with both hands and 
the whole power of the body to strike once for all, into 
a light handy weapon, which is even sometimes‘nothing 
more than a rapier to exchange thrusts and feints and 
parries. 

Thus the contradiction in which man, naturally timid, 
becomes involved by War may be solved, if we chgose 
to accept this as a solution. 

Ig War belqngs to policy, it will naturally take its 
character from thence. If policy is grand and powerful, 
so also will be the War, and this may be carried to the 
point at which ‘War attains to tts absolute form. 

In this way of viewing the subject, therefore, we need 
not shut out of sight the absolute form of War, we rather 
keep it continually in view in the background. 

” Only through this kind of view War recovers unity ; 
only by it can we see all Wars as things of one kind ; and 
it is only through it that the judgment can obtain the 
true and perfect basis and point of view from which great 
plans may be traced out and determined upon. 

It is true the political element does not sink deep into 
the details of War. Vedettes ar not planted, patrols do 
not make their rounds from political considerations ; but 
small as is it$ influence in this respect, it is great in the 
formation of a plan for a whole War, or a campaign, and 
often even for a battle. 

For this reason we were in no hurry to establish this 
view at the commencement. While engaged with par- 
ticulars, it would have given us little help, and, on 
the other, hand, would have distracted our attention to 
a certain extent; in the plan of a War opsstempaigerr u 
is indispensable. 

‘There is, upon the whole, nothing more important in 
hfe than to find out the right point of view from which 
things should be looked at and judged’of, and then to 
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keep to that point ; for we can ont apprehend the mass 
of events in their unity from one Standpoint ; and it is 
only the keeping to one point of view that guards us from 
inconsistency. 

If, therefore, in drawing up a plan of a War, it is not 
allowable to have a two-fold or three-fold point of view, 
from, which things may be looked at, now with the eye of 
a soldier, then with that of an administrator, and then 
again with that of a politician, &c., then the next question 
is, whether policy,is necessarily paramount and every- 
thing else subordinate to it. 

That policy unites in itself, and reconciles all the inte- 
rests of internal administrations, even those of humanity, 
and whatever else are rational subjects of considera- 
tion is presupposed, for it is nothing in itself, except a 
mere representative and exponent of all these interests 
towards other States. That policy may take a false 
direction, and may promote unfairly the ambitious ends, 
the private interests, the vanity of rulers, does not con- 
cern us here ; for, under no circumstances can the Art 
of War be regarded as its preceptor, 4nd we can only 
look at policy here as the representative of the interests 
generally of the whole community. 

The only question, therefore, is whether m framing 
plans for a War the political point of view should give 
way to the purely military (1f such a point ıs conceivable), 
that is to say, should disappear altogether, or subordinate 
itself to it, or whether the political 1s to remain the ruling 
point of view and the military to be considered sub- 
ordinate to it. 

——rirtetatupolitical point of view should,end completely 
when War begins is only conceivable in contests which 
are Wars of life and death, from pure hatred: as Were 
are in reality, they are, as we befére said, only the ex- 
pressions or manifestations of policy itself. The sub- 
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ordiñation of the political point of view to the “Jnilitary 
would be contrary a anche sense, for policy has de- 
clared the War; it is the intelligent faculty, War only 
the instrument, and not the reverse. The subofdination 
of the military point of view to the political is, therefore, 4 
the only thing which is possible. 

If we reflect ou the nature of real War, and call to mind ' 
what has been said in the third chapter of this book that ' 
every War should be mewed above all things according to 
the*probability® of its character, and its leading features as 
they are to be deduced from the political forces and propor-. 
tions, and that often—indeed we may’ safely affirm, in 
our days, almost always—Way is to be regarded as an 
organic whole, from which the single branches are not io 
be separated, in which therefore every individual activity 
flows into the whole; and also has its origin in the idea of 
this whole, then it becomes certain and palpable to us 
that the superior standpoint for the conduct of the War, 
from which its leading lines must proceed, can be no 
other than that of policy. 

From this pænt of view the plans come, as it were, 
out of a cast ; the apprehension gf them and the judgment 
upon them become easier and more natural, our convic- 
tions respecting them gain in force, motives are more 
sutisfying, and history more intelligible. 

At all events from this point of view there is no longer 
in the nature of things a necessary conflict between the. ’ 
political and military interests, and where ıt appears it 
is therefore to be regarded as imperfect knowledge only. 
That policy makes demands on the War which it cannot 
respond to, would be contrary to the supposition that it 
knows the insttument which it ıs going to“fise, theretore, 
sgntrary to a natufal and indispensable supposition. 
But if policy judges} correctly of the march of melitary 
events, it is entirely/its affair to determine what are the 
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events and what the direction of eyents most favourable 
to the ultimate and great end of de War. 

In one word, the Art of War in its highest point of view 
1S policy, but, no doubt, a policy which fights — 
instead of writing notes. 

According to this view, to Jeaye a great military enter- 
prise, or the plan for one, to a purely military judgment and 
decision is a distinction which cannot be allowed, and is 
even prejudicial ; indeed, it is an irrational proceeding to 
consult professional soldiers on the plan df a War, that 
they may give a Purely military opinion upon what the 
Cabinet ought to ùo ; but still more absurd is the demand 

of Theorists that a statement of the available means of 
War should be laid before the General, that he may draw 
out a purely military plan for the War or for a campaign 
in accordance with those means. Experience in general 
also teaches us that notwithstanding the multifarious 
branches and scientific character of military art in the 
present day, still the leading outlines of a War are always 
determined by the Cabinet, that 1s, if we would use 
technical language, by a‘political not a, military organ. 

This is perfectly natugal. None of the principal plans 
which are required for a War can be made without an 
insight into the political relations ; aud, ın feality, when 
people speak, as they often do, of the prejudicial influetce 
of policy on the conduct of a War, they say in reality 
something very different to what they intend. It is not 
this influence but the policy itself which should be found 
fault with. If policy is right, that is, if it succeeds in 
hitting the object, then it can only act with advantage 
on the War. If this influence of policy causes a diver- 
Bence rom tie object, the cause is only tb be looked for 
in a mistaken policy. 

It ss only when policy promises ‘itself a wrong effect 
from certain military means and! measures, an effect 
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opposed to their natuy, that it can exercise a prejudicial 
effect on War by thd course it prescribes. fust as a 
person in a language with which he is nof conversant 
sometimes says what he does not intend, se policy, when 
intending mght, may often order things which do not tally 
with its own views. è 

This has happened ‘imes without «nd, and it shows that 
a certain knowledge of the xature of War is essentifl to ` 
the management of political intercourse. 

But before*going further, we must guard ourselves 
against a false interpretation of which this is very suscep- 
tible. We are*far from holding the opinion that a War 
Minister smothered in official p@gpers, a scientific engineer, 
or even a soldier who has been well tried in the field, 
would, any of them, necessarily make the best Minister 
of State where the Sévereign does not act for himself ; or, 
in other words, we do not mean to say that this acquaint- 
ance with the nature of War is the principal qualification 
for a War Minister; elevation, superiority of mind, 
strength of character, these are the principal qualifications 
which he must possess ; a knewledge of War may be 
supplied in one way or the oter. France was never 
worse advised in its military and political affairs than 
by the two krothers Belleisle and the Duke of Choiseul, 
although all three were good soldiers. 

: If War is to harmonise entirely with the political views 
‘and policy, to accommodate itself to the means available 
for War, there is only one alternative to be recommended 
when the statesman and soldier are not combined in ong 
‘person, which is, to make the Commander-in-Chief a 
member of the Cabinet, that he may take parton it its 
councils and flecisions on important ottfsions. But 
then, again, this is ly possible when the Cabinet, z 

is, 5, the Government i»self, is near the theatre of Way $0 
that things can be sefled without a serious waste of time, 
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This !s what the Emperor of Austria did in 1809, and 
the allied Sovereigns in 1813, 1814 1815, and the arrange- 
ment proved completely satisfactory. 

The influence of any military man except the General- 
in-Chief in the Cabinet is extremely dangerous ; it very 
seldom leads to able vigorous action. The example of 
France in 1793, 1794, 1795, when Carnot, while residing 
in @aris, managed the conduct of the War, is to be avoided, 
as system of terror is not at the command of any but 
a revolutionary government. . e 

We shall nowtonclude with some reflections derived 
from history. * o 

In the last decade of the past century, when that 
remarkable change ın the Art of War in Europe took place 
by which the best Armies fpund that a part of their 
method of War had become utterly unserviceable, and 
events were brought about of a magnitude far beyond 
what any one had any previous conception of, it 
certainly appeared that a false calculation of every- 
thing was to be laid to the charge of the Art of War. 
It was plain that while confined hy hab.t within a 
narrow circle of conceptions, she had been surprised 
by the force of a new state of relations, lying, no doubt, 
outside that circle, but still not outside the nature of 
things. i 

Those observers who took the most comprehensive 
view ascribed the circumstance to the general influence 
which policy had exercised for centuries on the Art of War, 
and undoubtedly to its very great disadvantage, and by 
which it had sunk into a half-measure, often into mere 
sham-fighting. They were nght as to fact, but they were 
“Wrong Mrwtedibuting it to something accidental, or which 
might have been avoided. | 

Qthers thought that everythin’ was to be explained 
by the momentary influence of the particular policy of 
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Austria, Prussia, rid &c., with regard to their own 
interests respectively 

But is it true that the real surprise by which men’s 
minds were seized was confined to the conduct of War, 
arid did not rather relate to policy itself? That is: 
Did the ill success provetd from the influence of policy 
on the War, or from a wrong policy itself ? 

The prodigious effects of the French Revolution abroad 
were evidently brought about much less through new, 
metfiods and views introduced by the Erench in the con- 
duct of War than through the changes which it wrought 
in state-craft ahd civil administration, in the character 
of Governments, in the conditioneof the people, &c. That 
other Governments took a mistaken view of all these 
things; that they endeavoured, with their ordinary 
means, to hold their’ own against forces of a novel kind 
and overwhelming in strength—all that was a blunder 
in policy. 

Would it have been possible to perceive and mend this 
error by a scheme for the War from a purely military 
point ‘of view? “mpossible. Fôr if there had been a 
philosophical strategist, who merely from the nature of 
the hostile elements had foreseen all the consequences, 
and prophesied remote possibilities, still it would have 
been practically impossible to have turned such wisdom 
to account. 

If policy had risen to a just appreciation of the forces 
which had sprung up in France, and of the new relations 
in the political state of Europe, it might have foreseen 
the consequences which must follow in respect to the 
great featuies of „War, and it was only in this way þat. it, 
could arrive at & correct view of the extent“Of the means 
. reayired as well as of th: best use to make of those means. 

We may therefore saly, that the twenty years’ victories 
of the Revolution "i chiefly to be ascribed to the 

VOL, III. i 
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etroneeus policy of the Governrgents by which it was 
opposed. | 

It is rue these errors first displayed themselves in the 
War, and the events of the War completely disappointed 
the expectations which policy entertained. But this did 
not take place because polic neglected to consult its 
mijitary advisers. That Art of War in which the politi- 
cian of the day could believe, namely, that derived from 
the reality of War at that time, that which belonged to the 
policy of the day, that familiar instrument which policy 
had hitherto used—that Art of War, I say, was naturally 
involved in the error of policy, and thérefore could not 
teach it anything bettert It is true that War itself under- 
went important alterations both in its nature and forms, 
which brought it nearer to ifs absolute form ; but these 
changes were not brought about because the French 
Government had, to a certain extent, delivered itself 
from the leading-strings of policy; they arose from an 
altered policy, produced by the French Revolution, not 
only in France, but over the rest of Europe as well. This 
policy had called fortf other means Gnd other powers, 
by which it became possible to conduct War with a degree 
of energy which could not have been thought of otherwise. 

Therefore, the actual changes in the Art of War are a 
consequence of alterations in policy; and, so far from 
being an argument for the possible separation of the two; 
they are, on the contrary, very strong evidence of the 
intimacy of their connection. 

Therefore, once more : War is an instrument of policy ; 
it must necessarily bear its character, 1t must measure with 
Peer conduct of War, in its great’ features, is 
therefore policy itself, which takes up thé sword in place of 
the pen, but does not on that account cease to think, 
according to its own laws. 
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CHAPTER VII 
LIMITED OBJECT—OFFENSIVE WAR 


Even if the complete overthrow of the enemy cannot be’ 
the object, there may stillbe one which is directly positive, 
and this positive object can be nothing else than the 
conquest of a part of the enemy’s country. 

a The use of such a conquest is this, that we weaken 
the enemy’s resources generally, thereigre, of course, his 
military power, while we increase our,own; that we 
therefore carry on the War, to a certain extent, at his 
expense ; further in this way,¢that in negotiations for 
peace, the possession of the enemy’s provinces may be 
regarded as net gain, becau%e we can either keep them or 
exchange them for other advantages. 

This view of a conquest of the enemy’s provinces is 
very natural, and would be open to no objection if it were 
not that the defensive attitude, which must succeed the 
offensive, may often cause uneasiness. 

In the chapte? on the culmfhating point of victory 
we have sufficiently explained themanner in which such 
an offensive weakens the combatant force, and that it 
may be succeeded by a situation causing anxiety as to 
the future. 

This weakening of our combatant force by the conquest 
of part of the enemy’s territory has its degrees, and these 
depend chiefly on the geographical position of this portion 
of territory. The more it is an annex of our own country, 
being contiguous to or embraced by it, the more it is in 
the direction of pur principal force, by so much the less, 
will it weaken our combatant force. In thfSeven Years’ 
Was, Saxony was a nafural complement of the Prussian 
theatre of War, and FYederick the Great’s Army, insfead 
of being weakened, waj strengthened by the possession of 
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that pfovince, because it lies nearer to Silesia than to the 
Mark, and at the same time covers the latter. 

Evert in 1742 and 1743, after Frederick the Great had 
once conquered Silesia, it did not weaken his Army in 
_ the field, because, owing to its form and situation as wel] 
as the contour of its frontier fine, it only presented a 
naærow point to the Austrians, as long as they were not 
masters of Saxony, and besides that, this small point of 
contact also lay in the direction of the chief operations of 
the contending farces. 

If, on the other hand, the conquered territory is a 
strip running up between hostile provinces and has an 
eccentric position and® unfavourable configuration of 
ground, then the weakening increases so visibly that a 
victorious battle becomes not only much easier for the 
enemy, but it may even become unnecessary as well? 

The Austrians have always been obliged to evacuate 
Provence without a battle when they have made attempts 
on it from Italy. In the year 1744 the French were very 
well pleased even to get out of Bohemia without having 
lost a battle. In 1758 Frederick the Great could not hold 
his position in Bohenfla and Moravia with the same force 
with which he had obtained such brilliant successes in 
Silesia and Saxony in 1757. Examples‘of Armies not 
being able to keep possession of conquered territory solely 
because their combatant force was so much weakened 
thereby are so common that it does not appear necessary 
to quote any more of them. 

Therefore, the question whether we should aim at such 
an object depends on whether we can expect to hold 

nof the conquest or whether a temporary 
occupation (invasion, diversion) would repay the expendi- 
ture of force required : especially, whether we have wet to 
apprehend such a vigorous coumterstroke as will com- 
pletely destroy the balance of fofces. In the chapter on 
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the culminating point®we have treated of the cénsidera- 
tion due to this question in each particular case. 

There is just one polat which we have stilf to add. 

An offensive of this kind will not always compensate 
us for what we lose upon other points. Whilst we are 
engaged in making a partial conquest, the enemy may be 
doing the same at other points, and if our enterprise does 
not greatly preponderate in importance then it will fot 
compel the enemy to give up his. It is, therefore, a 
question for serious consideration whether we may not 
lose more than we gain in a case of this description. 

Even if we Suppose two provinces (ohe on each side) 
to be of equal value, we shall alyays lose more by the one 
which the enemy takes from us than we can gain by the 
one we take, because a number of our forces become toa 
certain extent like fdux frais, non-effective. But as the 
same takes place on the enemy’s side also, one would 
suppose that in reality there is no ground to attach more 
importance to the maintenance of what is our own than 
to the conquest. But yet there is. The maintenance of 
our own territory is always a matter which more deeply 
concerns us, and the suffering inflicted on our own State 
cannot be outWeighed, nor, to a certain extent, neutra- 
lised by wh4t,we gain in return, unless the latter promises 
a much greater percentage. 

The consequence of all this is, that a strategic attack 
directed against only a moderate object involves a greater 
necessity for steps to defend other points which it does 
not directly cover than one which is directed against the 
centre of the enemy’s force; consequently, in such an 
attack thé concentration of forces in, time and space 
cannot be carrfed out to the same extent. » in order that 
it may take place, at; least as regards time, it becomes 
necessary for the advance to be made offensively Som 


every point possible, ind at the same moment exactly ; 
} 
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and therefore this attack loses the other advantage of 
being able to make shift with a much smaller force by ` 
acting on the defensive at particular points. In this way 
the effect of aiming at a minor object is to bring all things 
more to a level: the whole act of the War cannot now 
be concentrated into one prindipal affair which can be 
governed according to leading points of view ; 1f is more 
dispersed ; the friction becomes greater everywhere, and 
there is everywhere more room for chance. sat 

This is the natural tendency of the thing. The Com- 
mander is weighed down by it, finds himself more and 
more neutralised. The more he is conscfous of his own 
powers, the greater his eesources subjectively, and his 
power objectively, so much the more he will seek to 
liberate himself from this terfdency in order to give to 
some one point a preponderating importance, even if that 
should only be possible by running greater risks. 


CHAPTER VIII ’ 
LIMITED OBJ ECT—DEFENCE 


THE ultimate aim of defensive War can-never eth, 
absolute negation, as we have before vbse: ved. Even for 
the weakest there must be some point in which the enemy 
may be made to feel, and which may be threatened. 
Certainly we may say that this object is the exhaustion 
of the adversary, for as he has a positive object, every 
one of his blows which fails, if ıt has no other result than 
the loss of the force applied, still may be considered a 
retrograde st@ in reality, whilst the loss Which the defen- 
sive suffers is not in vain, reuse object was keeping 
posSession, and that he has effected. This would be 
tantamount to saying that the defensive has his positive 
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object in merely keéping possession, Such reasoning 
might be good if it was certain that the assailant after a 
certain number of fruitless attempts must be worn out, 
and desist from further efforts. But just this necessary ' 
consequence is wanting. If we look at the exhaustion’ 
of forces, the defender Nis under a disadvantage. The 
assailant becomes weaker, but only in the sense that it 
may reach a turning point ; if we set asidé that supposi: 
gion, the weakening foes on certainly more rapidly on 
thè defensive side than on that of the &ssailant : for in 
the first place, he is the weaker, and, therefore, if the losses 
on both sides Are equal, he loses more actually than the 
other ; in the next place, he ig deprived generally of a 
portion of territory and of his resources. We have 
here, therefore, no ground en which to build the expecta- 
tion that the offensive will cease, and nothing remains 
but the idea that if the assailant repeats his blows, while 
the defensive does nothing but wait to ward them off, then 
the defender has no counterpoise as a set-off to the risk he 
runs of one of these attacks succeeding sooner or later. 
Although in *eality the exhaustion, or rather the 
weakening of the stronger, has brought about a peace in 
many instances that is to be attributed to the indecision 
which is so general in War, but cannot be imagined philo- 
sophically as the general and ultimate object of any 
defensive War whatever, there is, therefore, no alternative 
but that the defence should find its object in the idea of 
the “ waiting for,” which is besides its real character. 
This idea in itself includes that of an alteration of circum- 
stances, of an improvement of the situation, which, 
therefore, when it cannot be brought about by internal 
means, that is} by defensive pure in itse, can only be 
expected through assistance coming from without. 
Now, this improvement from without can proceed from 
nothing else than a change in political relations; either 
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new alliances spring up in favour bf the defender, or old 
ones directed against him fall to pieces. 

Here, then, is the object for the defender, in case his 
weakness does not permit him to!think of any important 
counterstroke. But this is not the nature of every defen- 
sive War, according to the cohception which we have 
given of its form. According to that conception it is the 
stronger form of War, and on account of that strength 
it can also be applied when a counterstroke more or less 
important is designed. 

These two cases must be kept distinct from the very 
first, as they have an influence on the defehce. 

In the first case, the deéender’s object is to keep posses- 
sion of his own country as long as possible, because in that 
way he gains most time; ant gaining time is the only 
way to attain his object. The positive object which he 
can in most cases attain, and which will give him an 
opportunity of carrying out his object in the negotiations 
for peace, he cannot yet include in his plan for the War. 
In this state of strategic passiveness, the advantages 
which the defender can Sain at certain’points congist in 
merely repelling partial attacks; the preponderance 
gained at those points he tries to make of service to him at 
others, for he is generally hard pressed at ell points. If 
he has not the opportunity of doing this, then there often 
only accrues to him the small advantage that the enemy 
will leave him at rest for a time. 

If the defender is not altogether too weak, small offen- 
sive operations directed less towards permanent posses- 
sion than a temporary advantage to cover losses, which 
may be sustained afterwards, invasions, diversions, or 
enterprises ag&inst a single fortress, may*have a place in 
this defensive system without altering its object or 
esséhice. 


But in the second case, in which a positive object is 
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already grafted ey the defensive, the greater the 
counterstroke that is ann by circumstances the 
more the defensive impòrts into itself of a positive cha- 
racter. In other words} the more the defence has been 
adopted voluntarily, in ogder to make the first blow surer, 
the bolder may be the ae which the defender lays 
for ‘his opponent. The boldest, and if it Succeeds, the_ 
most effectual, is the retreat into the ifterior of ine 

try; and {his means is then at the fame time that: 
which differs most widely from the othgr system. 

Let us only think of the difference between the position 
in which Frederick the Great was placed in the Seven 
Years’ War, and that of Russiasin 1812. 

When the War began, Frederick, through his advanced | 
state of preparation for W&r, had a kind of superiority ; © 
this gave him the advantage of being able to make himself 
master of Saxony, which was besides such a natural 
complement of his theatre of War that the possession of 
it did not diminish, but increased his combatant force. 

At the opening of the campaign of 1757, the King 
endeavoured to proceed with hif strategic attack, which 
seemed not impossible as long as the Russians and French 
had not yet reached the theatre of War in Silesia, the 
Mark and Saxony. But the attack miscarried, and 
Frederick was thrown back on the defensive for the rest 
of the campaign, was obliged to evacuate Bohemia and 
to rescue his own theatre from the enemy, in which he 
only succeeded by turning himself with one and the same 
Army, first upon the French, and then upon the Austrians. 
This advantage he owed entirely to the defensive. 

In the year 1758, when his enemies had drawn round him 
in a closer circle, and his forces were dwindfing down to a 
very disproportionate relation, he determined on an offen- 
sive on a small scale in Moravia; his plan was to take 
Olmiitz before his enemies were prepared; not in the 
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expectation of keeping jaen of, or of making it a 
base for further advance, but to usg it as a sort of advanced 
work, a counicr-approach against the Austrians, who 
would be obliged to devote the fest of the present cam- 
paign, and perhaps even a secopd, to recover possession 
of it. This attack also miscarried. Frederick then gave 
up ali idea of a real offensive, as he saw that it only 
increased the! disproportion of his Army. A compact 
position in ek of his own country ,in Saxony apa 
Silesia, the use Ñ short lines, that he might be able rapidly 
to increase his fgrces at any point which might be menaced, 
a battle when unavoidable, small incursions when oppor- 
tunity offered, and alomg with this a patient state of 
waiting-for (expectation), a saving of his means for better 
times became now his genéral plan. By degrees the 
execution of it became more and more passive. As he 
saw that even a victory cost him too much, he tried 
to manage at still less expense; everything depended 
on gaining time and on keeping what he had got; he 
therefore became more tenacious of yielding any ground, 
and did not hesitate to“adopt a perfeft cordon system. 
The positions of Prince Henry in Saxony, as well as those 
of the King ın the Silesian mountains, may be so termed, 
In his letters to the Marquis d’Argens, he manifests the 
impatience with which he looks forward to winter quarters 
and the satisfaction he felt at being able to take them up 
again without having suffered any serious loss. 

. Whoever blames Frederick for this, and looks upon it 
as a sign that his spirit had sunk, would, we think, pass 
judgment without much reflection. 

If the entreriched camp at Bunzelwitz, the positions 
taken up by‘“Prince Henry in Saxony, and by the King 
in the Silesian mountains, do not appear to us now as 
measures on which a General should place his dependence 
in a last extremity because a Buonaparte would soon 
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have thrust his sword through such tactical cobwebs, we 
must not forget that times have changed, that War has 
become a totally differebt thing, is quickened with new 
energies, and that therfore positions might have been 
excellent at: that time, ¥lthough they aie not so now, 
and that in addition to all, the character gf the enemy 
deserves attention. Against the Army off the German. 
States, against Daun and Butturlin, it might have been 
the height of wisdom to employ means ynich F rederick 
would have despised if used against himself. 

The result justified this view: in the state of patient 
expectation, Frederick attained his object, and evaded 
difficulties in a collision with which his forces would have 
been dashed to pieces. 

The relation ın point of Sumbers between the Russian 
and French Armies opposed to each other at the opening 
of the campaign in 1812 was still more unfavourable 
to the former than that between Frederick and his enemies 
in the Seven Years’ War. But the Russians looked for- 
ward to being joined by large reinforcements in the course 
of the’campaign.” All Europe Was in secret hostility to 
Buonaparte, his power had bee: screwed up to the 
highest point, a devouring War occupied him in Spain, 
and the vast extent of Russia allowed of pushing the 
exhaustion of the enemy’s military means to the utmost 
extremity by a retreat over five hundred miles of country. 
Under circumstances on this grand scale, a tremen- 
dous counterstroke was not only to be expected if the 
French enterprise failed (and how could it succeed if the 
Russian Emperor would not make peace, or his subjects 
did not rise in. insurrection ?), but this counterstroke 
might also end in the complete destruction 6f the enemy. 
The most profound sagacity could, therefore, not have, 
devised a better plan of campaign than that which the 
Russians followed on the spur of the moment. 
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That this was not the opinion at the time, and that such 
a view woyld then have been looked upon as preposterous, 
is no reason for our now denying it to be the right one. 
If we are to learn from history, we must look upon things 
which have actually happened asfilso possible in the future, 
and that the series of great events which succeeded the 
_dgarch upon Moscow is not a succession of mere accidents 
every one will grant who can claim to give an opinion 
If it had been possible for the Russians, 
with great efforts, to defend their frontier, it 1s certainly 
probable that ip such case also the French power would 
have sunk, and that they would have at last suffered a 
reverse of fortune ; but éhe reaction then would certainly 
not have been so violent and decisive. By sufferings and 
sacrifices (which certainly itt any other country would 
have been greater, and in most cases would have been 
impossible) Russia purchased this enormous success. 
Thus a great positive success can never be obtained 
except through positive measures, planned not with a 
view to a mere state ot “waiting-for,” but with a view 
to a decision, in short, even on the deffnsive, thert is no 
great gain to be wor except by a great stake. 


CHAPTER IX 


PLAN OF WAR WHEN THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE ENEMY IS THE OBJECT 


HavinG characterised in detail the different aims to which 
War may be directed, we shall go through the organisation 
of War as a Whole for each of the three separate gradations 

_ Corresponding to these aims. 
“In conformity with all that has been said on the sub- 
ject up to the present, two fundamental principles reign 
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throughout the whole plan of the War, and serve aS a 
guide for everything else. i 

The first is : to reduc@ the weight of the enemygs power 
into as few centres of §ravity as possible, into one if ıt 
can be done ; again, to\confine the attack against these 
centres of force to as few principal undertakings as possible, 
to one if possible ; lastly, to keep all secpndary undeyay 
takings as subordinate as possible. In a gvord, the first 
painciple is, cogconcentrate as much as posghle. 

The second principle runs thus—to &ct as sivifily as 
possible ; therefore, to allow of no delay or detour without 
sufficient reason. 

The reducing the enemy’s pewer to one central point 
depends— 

(1) On the nature.of ifs political connection. If it 
consists of Armies of one Power, there is generally no 
difficulty ; if of allied Armies, of which one is acting 
simply as an ally without any interest of its own, then the 
difficulty is not much greater; if of a coalition for a 
common object, then it depends on the cordiality of the 
alliance ; we have already treated of this subject. 

(2) On the situation of the theatre of War upon which 
the different hostile Armies make their appearance. 

If the enerhy’s forces are collected in one Army upon 
one theatre of War, they constitute in reality a unity, 
and we need not inquire further ; if they are upon one 
theatre of War, but in separate Armies, which belong 
to different Powers, there is no longer absolute unity ; 
there is, however, a sufficient interdependence of parts 
for a decisjve blow upon one part to throw down the other 
in the concussion. If the Armies are posted in theatres 
of War adjoining each other, and not sefarated by any 
great natural obstacles, then there is in such case algo 
a decided influence of the one upon the other; but if 
the theatres of War are wide apart, if there is neutral 
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territory, great mountains, &c., intervening between 
them, then, the influence is very doubtful and improbable 
as well; if they are on quite opposite sides of the State 
against which the War is made, s¢ that operations directed 
against them must diverge on egcentric lines, then almost 
every trace ef connection is at an end. 

If Prussia Was attacked by France and Russia at the 
same time, it Would be as respects the conduct of the War 
much the sam as if there were two separate Wars ; 
the same time the unity would appear in the negotiations. 

Saxony and, Austria, on the contrary, as military 
powers in the Seven Years’ War, were to be regarded as 
one; what the one suffered the other felt also, partly 
because the theatres of War lay in the same direction for 
Frederick the Great, partl¥ because Saxony had no 
political independence. « 

Numerous as were the enemies of Buonaparte in Ger- 
many in 1813, still they all stood very much in one direc- 
tion in respect to him, and the theatres of War for their 
Armies were in close connection, and reciprocally in- 
fluenced each other verypowerfully. ft by a concentra- 
tion of all his forces he had been able to overpower the 
main Army, such a defeat would have had a decisive 
effect on all the parts. If he had beaten -the Bohemian 
Grand Army, and marched upon Vienna by Prague, 
Bliicher, however willing, could not have remained in 
Saxony, because he would have been called upon to co- 
operate in Bohemia, and the Crown Prince of Sweden as 
well would have been unwilling to remain in the Mark. 

On the other hand, Austria, if carrying on War against 
the French on the Rhine and Italy at the ‘same time, 
will always fiftd it difficult to give a deciSion upon one of 
„those theatres by means of a successful stroke on the 
other. Partly because Switzerland, with its mountains, 
forms too strong a barrier between the two theatres, 
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and partly because the direction of the roadf en each 
side is divergent. France, again, can much sgoner decide 
in the one by a successgul result in the other, use the 
direction of its forces fin both converges upon Vienna, 
the centre of the powe§ of the whole Austrian empire ; 
we may add furthei, that a decisive blow Italy will 
have more effect on ihe Rhine theatre thai a success gn 
the Rhine would have in Italy, because fhe blow from 
Italy strikes peurer to the centre, andfthat from the 

ine more upon the flank, of the Augtrian dominions. 

It proceeds from what we have said that the conception 
of separated or connected hostile power extends through 
all degrees of relationship, and that therefore, in each case, 
the first thing is to discover the influence which events 
in one theatre may have*upon the other, according to 
which we may afterwards settle how far the different 
forces of the enemy may be reduced into one centre of 
force. 

There is only one exception to the principle of directing 
all our strength against the centre of gravity of the enemy’s 
powet, that is,“if ancillary expeditions promise extra- 
ordinary advantages, and still, in thas case, it is a condition 
assumed, that we have such a decisive superiority as 
enables us to undertake such enterprises without incurring 
too great risk at the point which forms our great object. 

When General Bülow marched into Holland in 1814, it 
was to be foreseen that the thirty thousand men com- 
posing his corps would not only neutralise the same 
number of Frenchmen, but would, besides, give the 
English and the Dutch an opportunity of entering the 
field with forces which otherwise would: never have been 
brought into a€tivity. I 

Thus, therefore, the first consideration in the combination 
of a plan for a War is to determine the centres of gravity 
of the enemy’s power, and, if possible, to reduce them to 
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one. The second is to unite me, forces which are to be 
employed against the centre of force into one great action. 
Heregnow the following grounds for dividing our forces 
may present themselves : 
(x) The original position of thg military forces, therefore 
also the sitiigtion of the States engaged in the offensive. 

— If the conc@ntration of the forces would occasion detours 
and loss of time, and the danger of advancing by separate 
lines is not t w then the same may be justifiable 
on those grous ; for to effect an unnecessary con- 
centration of es with great loss of time, by which the 
freshness and rapidity of the first blow 1s diminished, 
would be contrary to thesecond leading principle we have 
laid down. In all cases in which there is a hope of 
surprising the enemy in some measure, this deserves 
particular attention. ; 

But the case becomes still more important if the attack 
is undertaken by allied States which are not situated on a 
line directed towards the State attacked—not one behind 
the other—but situated side by side. If Prussia and 
Austria undertook a War against France, it would be 
a very erroneous méasure, a squandering of time and 
force if the Armies of the two Powers were obliged to set 
out from the same point, as the natural line for an Army 
operating from Prussia against the heart of France is from 
the lower Rhine, and that of the Austrians is from the 
Upper Rhine. Concentration, therefore, in this case, 
could only be effected by a sacrifice ; consequently, in any 
particular instance, the question to be decided would be, 
Is the necessity for concentration so great that this 
sacrifice must be made ? 
(2) The attack by separate lines may offer greater 
results. 
As we are now speaking of advancing by separate lines 
against one centre of force, we are, therefore, supposing 
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an advance by converging lines. A separate advaiace on 
parallel or eccentric lines belongs to the rubric ef accessory 
undertakings, of which we have already spoken. 4 

Now, every convergent} attack in Strategy, as well as i 
tactics, holds out the pgospect of great results; for if 
it succeeds, the consequence is not simply defeat, but 
more or less the cutting off of the enemy. e concentri¢es 
attack, is therefore, always that which mg lead to the 
greatest resultse; but on account of the separation of the 
parts of the force, and the enlargement óf the theatre of 
War, it involves also the most risk ; it is the same here as 
with attack and defence, the weaker form holds out the 
greater results in prospect. ° 

The question therefore is, whether the assailant feels 
strong enough to try for this*great result. 

When Frederick the Great advanced upon Bohemia, in 
the year 1757, he set out from Saxony and Silesia with his 
forces divided. The two principal reasons for his doing so 
were, first, that his forces were so cantoned in the winter 
that a concentration of them at one point would have 
divested the attack of all the advahtages of a surprise ; and 
next, that by this concentric advarfte, each of the two 
Austrian theatres of War was threatened ın the flanks and 
the rear. The danger to which Frederick the Great exposed 
himself on that occasion was that one of his two Armies 
might have been completely defeated by superior forces ; 
should the Austrians not see this, then they would have to 
give battle with their centre only, or run the risk of being 
thrown off their line of communication, either on one side 
or the other, and meeting with a catastrophe ; this was 
the great result which the King hoped for by this advance. 
The Austrians preferred the battle in the’ centre, but 
Prague, where they took up their position, was in A, 
situation too much under the influence of the convergent 
attack, which, as they remained perfectly passive in their 
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positieh, had time to develop its efficacy to the utmost. 
The consequence of this was that when they lost the 
battle, # was a complete catastrophe ; as is manifest from 
the fact that two-thirds of the Arfny with the Commander- 
_ in-Chief were obliged to shut thjmselves up in Prague. 
This brilgnt success at the opening of the campaign 
' eas attainedpy the bold stroke with a concentric attack. 
If Frederick Yonsidered the precision of his own move-’ 
ments, the enewy of his Generals, the moral superiority of 
his troops, on the one side, and the sluggishness of the 
Austrians on the other, as sufficient to ensure the success 
of his plan, who can blame hım ? But as we cannot leave 
these moral advantages out of consideration, neither can 
we ascribe the success solely to the mere geometrical form 
of the attack. Let us only think of the no less brilliant 
campaign of Buonaparte, in the year 1796, when the 
Austrians were so severely punished for their concentric 
march into Italy. The means which the French General 
had at command on that occasion, the Austrian General 
had also at his disposal in 1757 (with the exception of the 
moral), indeed, he had father more, for he was nôt, like 
Buonaparte, weaker than his adversary. Therefore, when 
it is to be apprehended that the advance on separate 
converging lines may afford the enemy: the means of 
counteracting the inequality of numerical forces by using 
interior lines, such a form of attack is not advisable; and 
if on account of the situation of the belligerents it must be 
resorted to, it can only be regarded as a necessary evil. 
If, from this point of view, we cast our eyes on the plan 
which was adopted for the invasion of France in 1814, it 
is impossible to ‘give it approval. The Russian, Austrian, 
and PrussiantArmies were concentrated at a point near 
¢.Frankfort-on-the-Maine, on the most natural and most 
direct line to the centre of the force of the French mon- 
archy. These Armies were then separated, that one might 
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penetrate into France from Mayence, the other from 
Switzerland. As the enemy’s force was so reduced that 
a defence of the fronfier was out of the. ig ate the 
whole advantage to, be expected from this concentriq 
advance, if it succeedéd, was that while L traine and 
Alsace were conquered by one Army, Fyinche-Comté 
would be taken by the other. Was this trighing advantage 
worth the trouble of matching into Swizerland ? We 
know very weli that there were other (out just as in- 
sufficient) grounds which caused this march ; but we con- 
fine ourselves here to the point which we are considering. 

On the other side, Buonaparte was a man who 
thoroughly understood the defensive to oppose to a con- 
centric attack, as he had already shown in his masterly 
campaign of 1796; and although the Allies were very con- 
siderably superior ın numbers, yet the preponderance due 
to his superiority as a General was on all occasions 
acknow:edged. He joined his Army too late near Châlons, 
and looked down rather too much, generally, on his 
opponents, still he was very near hitting the two Armies 
separately ; and what was the state he found them in at 
Brienne ? Blücher had only 27,00 of his 65,000 men 
with him, and the Great Army, out of 200,000, had only 
100,000 present. It was impossible to make a better game 
for the adversary. And from the moment that active work 
began, no greater want was felt than that of reunion. 

After all these reflections, we think that although the 
concentric attack is in itself a means of obtaining- 
greater results, still 1t should generally only proceed from 
a previous separation of the parts composing the whole 
force, and that there are few cases in which we should do 
right in giving’ up the shortest and mos} direct line of 
operation for the sake of adopting that form. ias 

(3) The breadth of a theatre of War can be a motive for 
attacking on separate lines. 
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if anAdmy on the offensive in its advancefrom any point 
penetrates with success to some distance into the interior 
ef the enemy’s country, then, certainly, the space which 
it as is not restricted exgctly to the line of road 
by which it marches, it will anes a margin on each 
side ; still thgt will depend very much, if we may use the 
figure, on tht solidity and cohesion of the opposing 
State. lf the{State only hangs loosely together, if its 
people are an effeminate race unaccustomed to War, then, 
without our taking much trouble, a considerable extent of 
country will open behind our victorious Army ; but if we 
have to deal with a brave and loyal popul&tion, the space 
behind our Army will forrg a triangle, more or less acute. 

In order to obviate this evil, the attacking force requires 
to regulate its advance on a certain width of front. If the 
enemy’s force 1s concentrated at a particular point, this 
breadth of front can only be preserved so long as we are 
not in contact with the enemy, and must be contracted 
as we approach his position : that is easy to understand. 

But if the enemy himself has taken up a position with 
a certain extent of front,hen there is fothing absurd in 
a corresponding extension on our part. Wespeak here of 
one theatre of War, or of several, if they are quite close 
to each other. Obviously this is, therefore, the case 
when, according to our view, the chief operation is, at the 
same time, to be decisive on subordinate points. 

But now, can we always run the chance of this? And 
may we expose ourselves to the danger which must arise 
if the influence of the chief operation is not sufficient to 
decide at the minor points ? Does not the want of a certain 
breadth for a theatre of War deserve special consideration? 

Here as wel] as everywhere else it if impossible to 
exhaust the number of combinations which may take place ; 
‘but we maintain that, with few exceptions, the decision on 
the capital point will carry with it the decision on all 
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minor points. Therefore, the action should be regulated 
in conformity with this principle, in all cases in which the 
contrary is not evident. = : 

, When Buonaparte invaded Russia, he had good reagon 
to believe that by conquering the main jody of the 
Russian, Army’ he would compel their forcegeon the Upper 
Dwina to succumb. He left at first onl) the Corps of 
Oudinot to oppose them, but Wittgenstein assumed the 
offensive, and Buonaparte was then obliged to send also 
the sixth Corps to that quarter. 

On the other hand, at the beginning ef the campaign, 
he directed a part of his forces against Bagration ; but 
that General was carried along by the influence of the 
backward movement in the centre, and Buonaparte was 
enabled then to recall that part of his forces. If Wittgen- 
stein had not had to cover the second capital he would 
also have followed the retreat of the Great Army under 
Barclay. 

In the years 1805 and 1809, Buonaparte’s victories at 
Ulm and Ratisbon decided matters in Italy and also in 
the Tyrol although the first waS rather a distant theatre, 
and an independent one ın itself. In the year 1806, his 
victorics at Jena and Auerstadt were decisive in respect 
to everything that might have been attempted against 
him in Westphalia and Hesse, or on the Frankfort road. 

Amongst the number of circumstances which may 
have an influence on the resistance at secondary points, 
there are two which are the most prominent. 

The first is : that in a country of vast extent, and also 
relatively af great power, like Russia, we can put off the 
decisive blow at the chief point for some time, and are 
not obliged to do all in a hurry. ‘ 

The second is : when a minor point (like Silesia in the, 
year 1806), through a great number of fortresses, possesses 
an extraordinary degree of independent strength. Yet 
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Buonaparte treated that point with great contempt, 
inasmuch a when he had to leave such a point completely 
in his rær on the march to Warsaw, he only detached 
20,000 men under his brother Jeyome to that quarter. | 

If it happens that the blow at ‘the capital point, in all 
probability, Will not shake such a secondary point, or has 
not done so, arfd if the enemy has still forces at that point, 
then to these—as a necessary evil—an adequate force 
must be opposed, because no one can absolutely lay open 
his line of communication from the very commencement. 
, But prudenceemay go a step further ; jt may require 
that the advance upon the chief point shall keep pace 
with that on the secondary points, and consequently the 
principal undertaking must be delayed whenever the 
secondary points will not succumb.. 

This principle does not directly contradict ours as to 
uniting all action as far as possible ın one great under- 
taking, but the spirit from which it springs is diametrically 
opposed to the spirit in which ours is conceived. By 
following such a principle there would be such « measured 
pace in the movements, Such a paralysation of the im- 
pulsive force, such room for the freak of chance, and such 
a loss of time, as would be practically perfectly inconsis- 
tent with an offensive directed to the complete overthrow 
of the enemy. 

The difficulty becomes still greater if the forces stationed 
at these minor points can retire on divergent lines.— 
What would then become of the unity of our attack ? 

We must, therefore, declare ourselves completely 
opposed in principle to the dependence of the chief attack 
on minor attacks, and we maintain that an attack directed 
to the destruct’on of the enemy which has not the bold- 
gess to shoot, like the point of an arrow, direct at the 
heart of the enemy’s power, can never hit the mark. 

(4) Lastly, there is still a fourth ground for a separate 
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advance in the facility which it may afford, for sub- 
sistence. o 

It is certainly much pleasanter to march with a smali 
Army through an opulent country, than with a la ze Army 
through a poor one ; but by suitable measures ft with an 
Army accusiomed to privations, the latter iy’not impos- 
sible, and, therefore, the first should never"have such an 
influence on our plans as to lead us into a gieat danger. 

We have now done justice to the grounds for a separa- 
tion of forces which divides the chief operation into several, 
and if the separation takes place on any of these grounds, 
with a distinct conception of the object, and after due 
consideration of the advantages and disadvantages, we 
shall not venture to find fault. 

But if, as usually happens, a plan is drawn out by a 
learned General Staff, merely according to routine; if 
different theatres of war, like the squares on a chess- 
board, must each have its piece first placed on it before 
the moves begin, if these moves approach the aim in 
complicated lines and relations by dint of an imaginary 
profundity in the art of combigation, if the Armies are to 
separate to-day in order to apply a]! their skill in reuniting 
at the greatest risk in fourteen days—then we have a 
perfect horror of this abandonment of the direct, simple, 
common-sense road to rush intentionally into absolute 
confusion. This folly happens more easily the less the 
Genera]-in-Chief directs the War, and conducts it in the 
sense which we have pointed out in the first chapter as an 
act of his individuality invested with extraordinary 
powers ; the more, therefore, the whole plan is manu- 
factured by an inexperienced Staff, and. from the ideas of 
a dozen smattvrers. 

We have still now to consider the third part of our first 
principle ; that is, to keep the subordinate parts as mech 
as possible in subordination. 
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“ Whilst we endeavour to refer the whole of the operations 
of a War y one single aim, and try to attain this as far as 
possible by one great effort, we deprive the other points of 
contact ef the States at War with each other of a part of 
their independence ; they become subordinate actions. 

_ If we coul&concentrate everything absolutely into one 
action, then those points of contact would be completely 
neutralised ; but this is seldom possible, and, therefore, 
what we have to do is to keep them so far within bounds, 
that they shall not cause the abstraction of too many 
forces from the main action. 

Next, we maintain that the plan of the War itself should 
have this tendency, even if ıt is not possible to reduce the 
whole of the enemy’s resistance to one point ; consequently 
in case we are placed in the position already mentioned. 
of carrying on two almost quite separate Wars at the same 
time, the one must always be looked upon as the principal 
affair to which our forces and activity are to be chiefly 
devoted. 

In this view, it is advisable only to proceed offensively 
against that one principa! point, and ‘to preserve the 
defensive upon all the others. The attack there being 
only justifiable when invited by very exceptional circum- 
stances. 

Further, we are to carry on this defensive, which takes 
place at minor points, with as few troops as possible, and 
to seek to avail ourselves of every advantage which the 
defensive form can give. | 

This view applies with still more force to all theatres of 
War on which Armies come forward belonging to different 
powers really, but still such as will be struck when the 
general centre of force is struck. i 

But against the enemy at whom the great blow is 
aimed, there must be, according to this, no defensive on 
minor theatres of War. The chief attack itself, and the 
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secondary attacks, which for other reasons are gombined 
with it, make up this blow, and make every defensive, 
on points not directly’ covered by it, superfinqis. All 
depends on this principal attack ; by it every lggs will b 
compensated. If the forces are sufficient f: make i 
reasonable to seek for that great decisiow, then the 
possibility of failure can be no ground for guarding oneself 
against injury at other points in any event , for just by 
such a course this failure will become more probable, and 
it therefore constitutes here a contradiction in our action, 

This same predominance of the principal action over the 
minor must be the principle observed in each of the 
separate branches of the attack. But as here are gene- 
rally ulterior motives which determine what forces shall 
advance from one theatre uf War and what from another 
against the common centre of the enemy’s power, we only 
mean here that there must be an effort to make the chief 
action overruling, for everything will become simpler and 
less subject to the influence of chance events the nearer 
this state of preponderance can be attained. 

Thé second principle concesns the rapid use of the 
forces. Pe 

Every unnecessary expenditure of time, every un- 
necessary détour, is a waste of power, and therefore 
contrary to the principles of Strategy. 

It is most important always to bear in mind that 
almost the only advantage which the offensive possesses 
is the effect of surprise at the opening of the scene. 
Suddenness and irresistible impetuosity are its strongest 
pinions ; and when the object is the complete overthrow 
of the enemy, it can rarely dispense with them. 

By this, thérefore, theory demands the shortest way 
to the object, and completely excludes from considera- 
tion endless discussions about right and left here and 
there. 
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If we ll to mind what was said in the chapter on the 
subject of\the strategic attack respecting the pit of the 
stomach in a State, and further, what appears in the fourth 
chapter ef this book, on the influence of time, we believe 
no furthet argument is required to prove that the in- 
fluence whith we claim for that principle really belongs 
to it. i 

Buonaparte never acted otherwise. The shortest 
high road from Army to Army, from one capital to 
another, was always the way he loved best. 

And in what will now consist the principal action 
to which we have referred everything, and for which we 
have demanded a swift and straightforward execution ? 

In the fourth chapter we have explained as far as it is 
possible in a general way wha the total overthrow of the 
enemy means, and it is unnecessary to repeat it. What- 
ever that may depend on at last in particular cases, still 
the first step is always the same in all cases, namely : 
The destruction of the enemy’s combatant force, that is, a 
great victory over the same and its dispersion. The sooner, 
which means the nearer oër own frontiefs, this vicfory is 
sought for, the easier Æ is; the later, that is, the further 
in the heart of the enemy’s country, it 1s gained, the more 
decisive it is. Here, as well as everywhere, the facility of 
success and its magnitude balance each other. 

If we are not so superior to the enemy that the victory 
is beyond doubt, then we should, when possible, seek him 
out, that is his principal force. We say when possible, for 
if this endeavour to find him led to great détours, false 
directions, and a loss of time, it might very,likely turn 
out a mistake. df the enemy’s principal force is not on 
our road, and our interests otherwise prevént our going in 
quest of him, we may be sure we shall meet with him here- 
after, for he will not fail to place himself in our way. We 
shall then, as we have just said, fight under less advan- 
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tageous circumstances—a‘: evil to which we mus? sabmit. 
However, if we gain the battle, it will be so muc the more 
decisive. P 

From this it follows that, in the case now asggmed, it 
would be an error to pass by the enemy’s vringfea force 
designedly, if it places itself in our way, at feast if we 
expect thereby to fucilitate a victory. 

On the other hand, it follows from what precedes, that 
if we have a decided superiority over the enemy’s principal 
force, we may designedly pass it by in order at a future 
time to deliver a more decisive battle. 

We have been speaking of a complete victory, therefore 
of a thorough defeat of the enemy, and not cf a mere battle 
gained. But such a victory requires an enveloping 
attack, or a battle with a'f oblique front, for these two 
forms always give the result a decisive character. It is 
therefore an essential part of a plan of a War to make 
arrangements for this movement, both as regards the 
mass of forces required and the direction to be given 
them, of which more will be said in the chapter on the 
plan of campaign. æ 

It is certainly not impossible, that even battles fought 
with parallel fronts may lead to complete defeats, and 
cases in point are not wanting in military history; but 
such an event is uncommon and will be still more so the 
more Armies become on a par as regards discipline and 
handiness in the field. We no longer take twenty-one 
battalions in a village, as they did at Blenheim. 

Once the great victory is gained, the next question is 
not about,rest, not about taking breath, not about 
considering, not about reorganising, &c. &c., but only 
of pursuit of°fresh blows wherever necessary, of the 
capture of the enemy’s capital, of the attack of the 
Armies of his Allies, or of whatever else appears to be a 
rallying-point for the enemy. 
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If the tide of victory carries us near the enemy’s 
fortresses the laying siege to them or not will depend on 
ourmeans. If we havea great superiority of force it would 
be a loys of time not to take them as soon as possible ; 
but if wå are not certain of the further events before us, 
we must keep the fortresses ın check with as few troops 
as possible, which precludes any regular formal sieges. 
The moment that the siege of a fortress compels us to 
suspend our strategic advance, that advance, as a rule, 
has reached its culminating point. We demand, there- 
fore, that the main body should press forward rapidly in 
pursuit without any rest; we have already condemned 
the idea of allowing the advance towards the principal 
point being made dependent on success at secondary 
points; the consequence of ‘chis is, that in all ordinary 
cases, our chief Army only keeps behind it a narrow 
strip of territory which it can call its own, and which 
therefore constitutes its theatre of War. How this 
weakens the momentum at the head, and the dangers for 
the offensive arising therefrom, we have shown already. 
Will not this difficulty, wi not this intrinsic counterpoise 
come to a point whith impedes further advance? Cer- 
tainly that may occur; but just as we have already 
insisted that it would be a mistake to try to avoid this 
contracted theatre of War at the commencement, and for 
the sake of that object to rob the advance of its elasticity, 
so we also now maintain, that as long as the Commander 
has not yet overthrown his opponent, as long as he 
considers himself strong enough to effect that object, so 
long must he also pursue it. He does so perhaps at an 
increased risk, but also with the prospect of a greater 
success. If he reaches a point which he Cannot venture 
to go beyond, where, in order to protect his rear, he must 
extend himself right and left—-well, then, this is most 
probably his culminating point. The power of flight is 
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spent, and if the enemy is not subdued, most probably 
the opportunity is lost. 4. 

All that the assailant now does to intensify his, attack 
by conquest of fortresses, defiles, provinces, is yo doubt 
stilla slow advance, but it is only of a relative fio it iĝ 
no longer absolute. The enemy is no longer in flight, he is 
perhaps preparing a renewed resistance, and it is therefore 
already possible that, altheugh the assailant still advances’ 
intensively, the position of the defence is every day 
improving. In short, we come back to this, that, as a 
rule, there is no second spring after a halt has once been 
necessary. j á 

Theory therefore only requires that, as long as there is 
an intention of destroying the enemy, there must be no 
cessation in the advance of the attack ; if the Commander 
giyes up this object because it is attended with too great 
a risk, he does right to stop and extend his force. Theory 
only objects to this when he does it with a view to more 
readily defeating the enemy. 

We are not so foolish as to maintain that no instance 
can be found of*States having,been gradually reduced to 
the utmost extremity. In the firs place, the principle 
we now maintain is no absolute truth, to which an 
exception is impossible, but one founded only on the 
ordinary and probable result; next, we must make a 
distinction between cases in which the downfall of a 
State has been effected by a slow, gradual process, and 
those in which the event was the result of a first campaign. 
We are here only treating of the latter case, for it is only 
in such that there is that tension of forces which either 
overcomes the centre of gravity of the. weight, or is in 
danger of being overcome by it. If in the first year we 
gain a moderate advantage, to which in the following we 
add another, and thus gradually advance towards our 
object, there is nowhere very imminent danger, but it is 
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‘ distributed over many points. Each pause between one 


s 


result anG another gives the enemy fresh chances: the 
effects.of the first results have very little influence on 
those which follow, often none, often a negative only, 
because t\'e enemy recovers himself, or is perhaps excited 
to increased resistance, or obtains foreign aid ; whereas, 
when all is done in one march, the success of yesterday 
brings on with itself that of to-day, one brand lights itself 
from another. If there are cases in which States have 
been overcome by successive blows—in which, conse- 
quently, Time, generally the patron of the defensive, has 
proved adverse—how infinitely more numerous are the 
instances in which the designs of the aggressor have by 
that means utterly failed. Let us only think of the result 
of the Seven Years’ War, in which the Austrians sought 
to attain their object so comfortably, cautiously, and 
prudently, that they completely missed it. 

In this view, therefore, we cannot at all join in the 
opinion that the care which belongs to the preparation of 
a theatre of war, and the impulse which urges us onwards, 
are on a level in importanex, and that the former mist, to 
a certain extent, be »counterpoise to the latter; but we 
look upon any evil which springs out of the forward 
movement as an unavoidable evil which only deserves 
attention when there is no longer hope for us ahead by 
the forward movement. 

Buonaparte’s case in 1812, very fai from shaking our 
opinion, has rather confirmed us in it. 

His campaign did not mıscarry because he advanced 
too swiftly, or too far, as 1s commonly believed, but 
because the only means of success failed. The Russian 
Empire is no country which can be regulđrly conquered, 
that is to say, which can be held in possession, at least not 
by the forces of the present States of Europe, nor by the 
§00,000 men with which Buonaparte invaded the country. 
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Such a country can only be subdued by its own weakness, 
‘and by the effects of internal dissension. Irf order to 
“strike these vulnerable points in its political existence, 
the country must be agitated to its very centrey It was 
only by reaching Moscow with the force of his flow that 
Buonaparte could hope to shake the courage of the 
Government, tue lc yalty and stecdfastness of the people. 
In Moscow he expected to find peace, and this was the only 
rational object which he could set before himself in 
undertaking such a campaign. 

He therefore led his main body against that of the 
Russians, which fell back before him, trudged past the 
camp at Drissa, and did not stop yntil it reached Smolensk. 
He carried Bagration along in his movement, beat the 
principal Russian Army, are took Moscow. He acted on 
this occasion as he had always done: it was only in that 
way that he made himself the arbiter of Europe, and only 
in that way was it possible for him to do so. 

He, therefore, who admires Buonaparte in all his 
earlier campaigns as the greatest of Generals, ought not 
to cenfure him in this instance 

It is quite allowable to judge an e#ent according to the 
result, as that is the best criticism upon it (see fifth 
chapter, second book), but this judgment, derived merely 
from the result, must not then be passed off as evidence of 
superior understanding. To seek out tihe causes of the 
failure of a campaign is not going the length of making a 
criticism upon it; ıt ıs only if we show that these causes 
should neither have been overlooked nor disregarded that 
we make a criticism and place ourselves above the General. 

Now we maintain that any one who: pronounces the 
campaign of 1812 an absurdity merely on account of the 
tremendous reaction in it, and who, if it had been 
successful, would look upon it as a most splendid com- 
bination, shows an utter incapacity of judgment. 
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If Buonaparte had remained in Lithuania, as most of 
his critics\think he should, in order first to get possession 
of the fortresses, of which, moreover, except Riga, situated 
quite at,one side, there is hardly one, because Bobruisk is 
a small inligmificant place of arms, he would have involved 
himself for the winter in a miserable defensive system : 
then the same people would have been the first to exclaim, 
This is not the old Buonaparte! How is it, he has not 
got even as far as a first great battle ? he who used to put 
the final seal to his conquests on the last ramparts of the 

enemy’s States, by victories such as Austerlitz and 
Friedland. Has his heart failed him that he has not 
taken the enemy’s capital, the defenceless Moscow, ready 
to open its gates, and ius left a nucleus round which 
new elements of resistance mzy gather themselves ? He 
had the singular luck to take this ‘far-off and enormous 
colossus by surprise, as easily as one would surprise a 
neighbouring town, or as Frederick the Great entered 
the little state of Silesia, lying at his door, and he makes 
no use of his good fortune, halts in the middle of his 
victorious career, as if some evil spirit laid at his 
heels !—This is the «vay ın which he would have been 
judged after the result, for this ıs the fashion of critics’ 
judgments in general. 

In opposition to this, we say, the campaign of 1812 did 
not succeed because the Government remained firm, the 
people loyal and steadfast, because it therefore could 
not succeed. Buonaparte may have made a mistake in 
undertaking such an expedition ; at all events, the result 
has shown that he deceived himself in his calculations, but 
we maintain that, supposing it necessary to seek the 
attainment of this object, it could not havt been done in 
any other way‘ 

Instead of burthening himself with an interminable 
costly defensive War in the east, such as he had on his 
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hands in the west, Buonaparte attempted the only means — 
to gain his object: by one bold stroke to extort a peace 
from his astonished adversary. The destructiog of his 
Army was the danger to which he exposed himself in the 
venture; it was the stake in the game, thé price of 
great expectations. If this destruction of his Army 
was mote co.aplete than it need have been through 
his own fault, this fault was not in his havirg penetrated 
too far into the heart of the country. for that was his 
object and unavoidable, but in the late period at which 
the campaign npened, the sacrifice of life occasioned by | 
his tactics, th want of due care for the supply of his 
Army, and for his line of retreat, and lastly,in his having ° 
too long delayed his march from Moscow. 

That the Russians wera able to reach the Beresina 
before him, intending regularly to cut off his retreat, is no 
strong argument against us. For in the first place, the 
failure of that attempt just shows how difficult it is really 
to cut off an Army, as the Army which was intercepted 
in this case, under the most unfavourable circumstances 
that can be conctived, still mapaged at last to cut its way 
through; and although this act upon #he whole contributed 
certainly to increase its catastrophe, still it was not es- 
sentially the cause of it. Secondly, it was only the very 
peculiar nature of the country which afforded the means 
to carry things as far as the Russians did ; for if ıt had not 
been for the marshes of the Beresina, with its wooded 
impassable borders lying across the great road, the 
cutting off would have been still less possible. Thirdly, 
there are generally no means of guarding against such an 
eventuality except by making the forward movement 
with the fronteof the Army of such a bores as we have 
already disapproved ; for if we proceed $n the plan of 
pushing on in advance with the centre and covering the 


wings by Armies detached right and left, then if either of 
VOL. III. L 
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these stetached Armies meets with a check, we must fall 
back with the centre, and then very little can be gained by 
the attack. 

Moreover, it cannot be said that Buonaparte neglected 
his wings\ A superior force remained fronting Witt- 
genstein, a proportionate siege-corps stood before Riga, 
which at the same time was not needed there, and in the 
south Schwartzenberg had 50,000 men with which he was 
superior to Tormasoff and almost equal to Tschitschagow : 
in addition, there were 30,000 men under Victor, covering 
the rear of the gentre. Even in the month of November, 
therefore, at the decisive moment when the Russian 
Armies had been reinforged, and the French were very 
much reduced, the superiority of the Russians in rear of 
the Moscow Army was not so*very extraordinary. Witt- 
genstein, Tschitschagow, and Sacken made up together 
a force of 100,000. Schwartzenberg, Regnier, Victor- 
Oudinot, and St. Cyr had still 80,000 effectives. The 
most cautious General in advancing would hardly devote 
a greater proportion of his force to the protection of his 
flanks. a 

If out of the 600,400 men who crossed the Niemen in 
1812, Buonaparte had brought back 250,000 instead of the 
50,000 who repassed it under Schwartzenberg, Regnier, 
and Macdonald, which was possible, by avoiding the 
mistakes with which he has been reproached, the campaign 
would still have been an unfortunate one, but theory 
would have had nothing to object to it, for the loss of half 
an Army in such a case is not at all unusual, and only 
appears so to us in this instance on account of the 
enormous scale ‘of the whole enterprise. 

So much for the principal operation? its necessary 
tendency, and the unavoidable risks. As regards the 
subordinate operations, there must, above all things, be 
a common aim for all; but this aim must be so situated 
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as not to paralyse the action of any of the individual ‘parts. 
If we invade France from the Upper and Middle Rhine and 
Holland with the intention of uniting at Paris, feither. 
of the Armies employed to risk anything on the advance, 
but to keep itself intact until the concentration is 
effected, that is what we call a ruinous plan. There 
must necessarily be a constant comparison of the state of 
this threefold movement causing delay, indecision, and 
timidity in the iorward movement of each of the Armies. 
It is better to assign to each part its mission, and only 
to place the point of union whereverethese several 
activities become unity of themselves. 

Therefore, when a military forg: advances to the attack 
on separate theatres of War, to each Army should be 
assigned an object against wich the force of its shock is to 
be directed. Here the point is that these shocks should 
be given from all sides simultaneously, but not that pro- 
pertional advantages should result from all of them. 

If the task assigned to one Army is found too difficult 
because the ene;ny has made a disposition of his force 
different tc that which was expetted, if it sustains a defeat, 
this neither should, nor must have, any influence on the 
action of the others, or we should turn the probability of 
the general success against ourselves at the very outset. 
It is only the unsuccessful issue of the majority of enter- 
prises or of the principal one which can and must have 
an influence upon the others : for then it comes under the 
head of a plan which has miscarried. 

This same rule applies to those Armies and portions of 
them which have originally acted on the defensive, and, 
owing to the successes gained, have assumed the offen- 
sive, unless we prefer to attach such sparg forces to the 
principal offensive, a point which will chiefly depend on 
the geographical situation of the theatre of War. 

But under these circumstances, what becomes of the 
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‘geometrical form and unity of the whole attack, what of 
the flanks and rear of detachments when those bodies 
next ta them are beaten? 

That ıs precisely what we wish chiefly to combat. This 
glueing down of a great offensive plan of attack on a 
geometrical square is losing one’s way ın the regions of 
fallacy. | 

In the fifteenth chapter of the third book we have 
shown that the geometrical element has less influence in 
Strategy than in tactics; and we shall only here repeat 
the deduction there obtained, that in the attack especially, 
the actual results at the various points throughout de- 
serve more attention than the geometrical figure, which 
may gradually be formed through the diversity of results. ` 

But in any case it is quitevcertain, that looking to the 
vast spaces with which Strategy has to deal, the views 
and resolutions which the geometrical situation of the 
parts may create should be left to the General-in-Chief ; 
that, therefore, no subordinate General has a right to ask 
what his neighbour 1s doing or leaving undone, but each i.» 
to be directed peremptoril:; to follow out his objet. If 
any serious incongrtnty really arises from this, a remedy 
can always be applied in time by the supreme authority. 
Thus, then, may be obviated the chief evil of this separate 
mode of action, which is, that in the place of realities, a 
cloud of apprehensions and suppositions mix themselves 
up in the progress of an operation, that every accident 
affects not only the part it comes immediately in contact 
with, but also the whole, by the communication of 
impressions, and that a wide field of action is opened 
for the personal failings and personal animosities of 
subordinate commanders. ~ 

We think that these views will only appear paradoxical 
to those who have not studied military history long enough 
or with suficient attention, who do not distinguish the 
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important from the unimportant, nor make proper allow- 
ance for the influence of human weaknesses in general. 
If even in tactics there is a difficulty, which all 


Vy 


experienced soldiers admit there is, in succéeding in an 


attack in separate columns where it depends on tĤe 
perfect connection of the several columns, how much more 
difficult, or rather Low impossible. must this be in Strategy 
where the separation is so much wider. Therefore, if a 
constant connection of all parts was a necessary condition 
of success, a Strategic plan of attack of that nature must 
be at once given up. But on the one hagd, it is not left 
to our option to discard 1t completely, because circum- 
stances which we cannot control,may deteriaine in favour 
of it; on the other hand, even in tactics, this constant 
close conjunction of all p&rts at every moment of the 
execution 1s not at al] necessary, and it is still less so in 
Strategy. Therefore in Strategy we should pay the less 
attention to this point, and insist the more upon a distinct 
piece of work being assigned to each part. 

” We have still to add one important observation: it 
relates to the proper allotment of parts. 

In the years 1793 and 1794 thé principal Austrian 
Army was in the Netherlands, that of the Prussians on 
the upper Rhine. The Austrians marched from Vienna 
to Condé and Valenciennes, crossing the line of march of 
the Prussians from Berlin to Landau. The Austrians had 
certainly to defend their Belgian provinces ın that quarter, 
and any conquests made ın French Flanders would have 
been acquisitions conveniently situated for them, but that 
interest was not strong enough. After the death of 
Prince Kaunitz, the Minister Thugut carried a measure 
for giving up’ the Netherlands entirely, for the better 
concentration of the Austrian forces. In fact, Austria is 
about twice as far from Flanders as from Alsace ; and at 
a time when military resources were very limited, and 
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everything had to be paid for in ready money, that’ was 
no trifling consideration. Still, the Minister Thugut had 
plainly something else in view; his object was, through 
the urgency of the danger to compel Holland, England, 
and Prussia, the powers interested in the defence of the 
Netherlands and Lower Rhine, to make greater efforts. 
He certainly deceived himself in his calculations, because 
nothing could be done with the Prussian Cabinet at that 
time, but this occurrence always shows the influence of 
political interests on the course of a War. 

Prussia had neither anything to conquer nor to defend 
in Alsace. In the year 1792 ıt had underfaken the march 
through Lorraine into Champagne i in a sort of chivalrous 
spirit. But as that enterprise ended in nothing, through 
the unfavourable course of eircumstances, it continued 
the War with a feeling of very little interest. If the 
Prussian troops had been in the Netherlands, they would 
have been in direct communication with Holland, which 
they might look upon almost as their own country, 
having conquered it in the year 1787 ; they would thea 
have covered the Lower Fhine, and consequently that 
part of the Prussian monarchy which lay next to the 
theatre of War. Prussia on account of subsidies would 
also have had a closer alliance with England, which, under 
these circumstances, would not so easily have degenerated 
into the crooked policy of which the Prussian Cabinet was 
guilty at that time. 

A much better result, therefore, might have been 
expected if the Austrians had appeared with their principal 
force on the Upper Rhine, the Prussians with their whole 
force in the Netherlands, and the Austrians had left there 
only a force of proportionate strength. « 

If, instead ofthe enterprising Bliicher, General Barclay 
had been placed at the head of the Silesian Army in 1814, 
and Bliicher and Schwartzenberg had been kept with the 
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Grand Army, the campaign would perhaps have turned 
_ out a complete failure. 

If the enterprising Laudon, instead of having hisgtheatre 
of War atethe strongest point of the Prussian dominions, 
narhely, in Silesia, had been in the position of the German 
States Army, perhaps the whole Seven Years’ War would 
have had quite a dif‘erent turn. lu order to examine this 
subject more narrowly, we must look at the cases according 
to their chief distinctions. 

The first is, if we carry on War in conjunction with other 
powers, who not only take part as our Allies, but also have 
an independent interest as well. 

The second 1s, 1f the Army of the Ally hes come to our 
assistance. 

The third is, when ıt is enly a question with regard to 
the personal characteristics of the General. 

In the two first cases the point may be raised, whether 
it ıs better to mix up the troops of the different powers 
completely, so that each separate Army 1s composed of 
itoops of different powers, as was done in the Wars 1813 
and r814,-or to keep them separate as much as possible, 
so that the Army of each power may eontinue distinct and 
act independently. 

Plainly, the first is the most salutary plan; but it 
supposes a degree of friendly feeling and community of 
interests which ıs seldom found. When there is this close 
good fellowship between the troops, it is much more 
difficult for the Cabinets to separate their interests ; and 
as regards the prejudicial influence of the egotistical views 
of Commanders, it can only show itself under these cir- 
cumstances amongst the subordinate Generals, therefore, 
only in the prevince of tactics, and even there not so freely 
or with such impunity as when there is a complete separa- ' 
tion. In the latter case, it affects the Strategy, and 
therefore makes decided marks. But, as already observed, 
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for the first case there must be a rare spirit of conciliation 
on the part of the Governments. In the year 1813, the 
exigendjes of the time impelled all Governments in that 
direction ; and yet we cannot sufficiently praise this in 
the Emperor of Russia, that although he entered the 
field with the strongest Army, and the change of fortune 
was chiefly brought about by him, yet he set aside all pride 
about appearing at the head of a separate and an inde- 
pendent Russian Army, and placed his troops under the 
Prussian and Austrian Commanders. 

If such a fusign of forces cannot be effected, a complete 
separation of them 1s certainly better than a half and half 
state of things ; the worst of all is when two independent 
Commanders of Armies of different powers find themselves 
on the same theatre of War, as«frequently happened in the 
Seven Years’ War with the Armies of Russia, Austria, and 
the German States. When there is a complete separation 
of forces, the burdens which must be borne are also better 
divided, and each suffers only from what ıs his own, 
consequently is more impelled to activity by the force om 
circumstances; but if they find themselves in “close 
connection, or quité"on the same theatre of War, this is 
not the case, and besides that the il]-will of one paralyses 
also the powers of the other as well. 

In the first of the three supposed cases, there will be no 
difficulty in the complete separation, as the natural 
interest of each State generally indicates to it a separate 
mode of employing its force; this may not be so in the 
second case, and then, as a rule, there is nothing to be 
done but to place oneself completely under the auxiliary 
Army, if its strength is in any way proportionate to that 
measure, as the Austrians did in the latter part of the cam- 
paign of 1815, ahd the Prussians in the campaign of 1807. 

With regard to the personal qualifications of the 
General, everything in this passes into what is particular 
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and individual ; but we must not omit to make one general 
remark, which is, that we should not, as is generally 
done, place at the head of subordinate Armies thé most 
prudent and cautious Commanders, but the most entcr- 
prising ; for we repeat that in Straiegic operations 
conducted separately, there is nothing ‘more important 
than that every part should develop its powers to the full, 
in that way faults committed at one part may be com- 
pensated for by successes at others. This complete 
activity at all points, however, 1s only to be expected 
when the Commanders are spinted, enterprising men, 
who are urged forward by natural impulsiveness by their 
own hearts, because a mere objective, coolly 1easoned out, 
conviction oi the necessity of action seldom suffices. 

Lastly, we have to rem&:k that, 1f circumstances ın 
other respects permit, the troops and their Commanders, 
as regards their destination, should be employed in 
accordance with their qualities and the nature of the 
country—that is regular Armies ; good troops ; numerous 

OGvalry s old, @rudent, mtelligent Generals in an open 
countfy ;—Militia ; national #evies ; young enterprising 
Commanders in wooded country, moffntains and defiles ; 
—auxiliary forces in rich provinces where they can make 
themselves comfortable. 

What we have now said upon a plan of a War ın general, 
and in this chapter upon those in particular which are 
directed to the destruction of the enemy, is intended to 
give special prominence to the object of the same, and 
next to indicate principles which may serve as guides in 
the preparation of ways and means. Our desire has been 
in this way to give a clear perception of what is to be, and 
should be, dfe in such a War. We haye tried to em- 
phasise the necessary and general, and to leave a margin 
for the play of the particular and accidental; but to 
exclude all that is arbitrary, unfounded, trifling, fantas- 
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tical, or sophistical. If we have succeeded in this object, 
we look upon our problem as solved. 

Now, if any one wonders at finding nothing here about 
turning rivers, about commanding mountainefrom their 
highest points, about avoiding strong positions, and 
finding the keys of a country, he has not understood us, 
neither does he as yet understand War in its general 
relations according to our views. 

In preceding books we have characterised these subjects 
in general, and we there arrived at the conclusion that 
they are muchemore insignificant in their nature than we 
should think from their high repute. Therefore, so much 
the less can or ought they to play a great part, that is, so 
far as to influence the whole plan of a War, when it is a 
War which has for its object tht destruction of the enemy. 

At the end of the book we shall devote a chapter 
specially to the consideration of the Chief Command ; 
the present chapter we shall close with an example. 

If Austria, Prussia, the German Confederation, the 
Netherlands and England, determme gp a War’ wi 
France, but Russia remas neutral—a case which has 
frequently happenéd during the last one hundred and 
fifty years—they are able to carry on an offensive War, 
having for its object the overthrow of the enemy. For 
powerful and great as France is, it is still possible for it to 
see more than half its territory overrun by the enemy, its 
capital occupied, and itself reduced in its means io a state 
of complete inefficiency, without there being any power, 
except Russia, which can give it effectual support. 
Spain is too distant and too disadvantageously situated ; 
the Italian States are at present too brittle and powerless. 

The countries we have named have, excfisive of their 
possessions out of Europe, above 75,000,000 inhabitants, * 


* This chapter was probably written in 1828, since which time the 
numerical relations have considerably changed.—A. D. H, 
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whilst France has only 30,000,000 ; and the Army which 
they coulditall out for a War against France, really meant 
in earnest, would be as follows, without exaggeration : 


. Aust? ss . 250,000 
` Prussia : : 200,000 
The rest of Caman ; ; ; 150,000 
Netherlands . l . 75,000 
Engiand . ; ; . ' 50,000 


a 


Total 725,000 


Should this force be placed on a War footing it would, 
in all probability, very much exceed that which France 
could oppose ; for under Buonaparte the country never 
raised troops of the like strength.* Now, if we take into 
account the deductions reqared as garrisons for fortresses 
and depéts, to watch the coasts, &c., there can be no 
doubt the Allies would have a great superiority in the 
principa! theatre of War, and upon that the object or plan 
of overthrowing the enemy is chiefly founded. 
+» imè centre af gravity of the French power lies in its 
militaty force and in Paris. To defeat the former in one 
or more battles, to take Paris and drfve the wreck of the 
French across the Loire, must be the object of the Allies. 
The pit of the stomach of the French monarchy is between 
Paris and Brussels, on that side the frontier is only one 
hundred and fifty miles from the capital. Part of the 
Allies—the English, Netherlanders, Prussians, and North 
German States—have their natural point of assembly in 
that direction, as these States lie partly ın the immediate 
vicinity, partly in a direct line behind it. Austria and 
South Germany can only carry on their War conveniently 
from the Upper Rhine. Their natural direction is upon — 

€ 

* That is, recruited them in France ıtself. In the Grand Army, 1812, 


only one-third of the units were in fact French; the remainder came 
from the countries Napoleon had occupied. 
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Troyes and Paris, or it may be Orleans. Both shocks, 
therefore, that from the Netherlands and the other from 
the Upper Rhine, are quite direct and natural, short and 
powerful ; and both fall upon the centre of gfavity of the 
enemy’s power. Between these two points, therefore, 
the whole invading Army should be divided. 

But there are two considerations which interfere with 
the simplicity of this plan. 

The Austrians would not lay bare their Italian dominions, 
they would wish to retain the mastery over events there, 
in any case, amd therefore would not incur the risk of 
making an attack on the heart of France, by which they 
would leave Italy only yndirectly covered. Looking to 
the political state of the country, this collateral considera- 
tion is not to be treated with Contempt ; but it would be 
a decided mistake if the old and oft-tried plan of ‘an 
attack from Italy, directed against the South of France, 
was bound up with it, and 1f on that account the force in 
Italy was increased to a size not required for mere security 
against contingencies in the first campa#x.gn. — Only the 
number needed for that seturity should remain in Italy, 
only that number should be withdrawn from the great 
undertaking, 1f we would not be unfaithful to that first 
maxim, Unity of plan, concentration of force To think of 
conquering France by the Rhone would be like trying to 
hft a musket by the point of its bayonet ; but also as an 
auxulary enterprise, an attack on the South of France 
is to be condemned, for it only raises new forces against 
us. Whenever an attack is made on distant provinces, 
interest and activities are roused, which would other- 
wise have lain dormant. It would only be in case the 
forces left for the security of Italy were in excess of the 
number required, and, therefore, to avoid leaving them 
unemployed, that there would be any justification for an 
attack on the South of France from that quarter. 
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We therefore repeat that the force left in Italy must be 
kept down as low as circumstances will permit; and it 
will be quite large enough if it will suffice to prevent the 
Austrians épm losing the whole country ir one campaign. 
Let‘us suppose that number to be 50,000 men for the 
purpose of our illustration. 

Another consideration deserving attention is the 
relation of France in respect to its sea coast. As England 
has the upper hand at sea, it follows that France must, 
on that account, be very susceptible with regard to the 
whole of her Atlantic coast; and, consequently, must 
protect it with garrisons of greater or less strength. 
Now, however weak this coast defence may be, still the 
French frontiers are tripled by it ; and large drafts, on 
that account, cannot faileto be withdrawn from the 
French Army on the theatre of War. Twenty or thirty 
thousand troops disposable to effect a landing, with which 
the English threaten France, would probably absorb 
twice or three times the number of French troops; and, 
ihor, we“myst think not only of troops, but also of 
money, artillery, &c. &c, waquired for ships and coast 
batteries. Let us suppose that te English devote 
25,000 to this object. 

Our plan of War would then consist simply in this : 


(x) That in the Netherlands : 


200,000 Prussians, 

75,000 Netherlanders, 

25,000 English, 

50,000 North German Confederation, 

Total 350,000 be assembled, 

of whom abat 50,000 should be set aside to garrison 
frontier fortresses, and the remaining 800,000 should 
advance against Paris, and engage the French Army ina 
decisive battle. 
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' (a) That 200,000 Austrians and 100,000 South German 
troops should assemble on the Upper Rhine to advance 
at the Same time as the Army of the Netherlands, their 
direction being towards the Upper Seine, and from thence 
towards the Loire, with a view, likewise, to a great battle. 
These two attacks would, perhaps, unite in one on the 
Loire. 

By this the chief point is determined. What we have 
to add is chiefly intended to root out false conceptions, 
and is as follows : 

(1) To seek dor the great battle, as prescribed, and - 
deliver it with such a relation, in point of numerical 
strength and under such, circumstances, as promises a 
decisive victory is the course for the chief Commanders 
to follow; to this object evetything must be sacrificed, 
and as few men as possible should be employed in sieges, 
blockades, garrisons, &c. If, like Schwartzenberg in 
1814, as soon as they enter the enemy’s provinces they 
spread out in eccentric rays all is lost. That this did not 
take place in 1814 the Allies may thankrche powerless 
state of France alone. The‘uttack should be like a ‘wedge 
well driven home, not like a soap-bubble, which distends 
itself till it bursts. 

(2) Switzerland must be left to its own forces. If it 
remains neutral it forms a good point d'appui on the Upper 
Rhine ; if it is attacked by France, let her stand up for 
herself, which in more than one respect she is very well 
able to do. Nothing is more absurd than to attribute to 
Switzerland a predominant geographical influence upon 
events in War because it is the highest land in Europe. 
Such an influence only exists under certain very restricted 
conditions, which are not to be found her When the 
French are attacked in the heart of their country they can 
undertake no offensive from Switzerland, either against 
Italy or Swabia, and, least of all, can the elevated situation 
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of the country come into consideration as a decisive, 
circumstance. The advantage of a country which is 
dominating in a strategic sense is, in the firsteplace, 
chiefly impartant in the defens‘ve, and any importance 
which it has in the offensive may manifest itself in a 
single encounter. Whoever does not know this has not 
thought over the thing and arrived at aclear perception of 
it, and in case that at any futurgcouncil of potentates and 
Generals, some learned officer of the General Staff should 
be found who, with an anxious brow, displays such 
wisdom, we now declare it beforehand to, be mere folly, 
and wish that in the same council some true Soldier, some 
child of sound common sense, may be preseat who will 
stop his mouth. ° 

(3) The space between two attacks we think of very 
little consequence. When 600,000 assemble one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred miles from Paris to march 
against the heart of France, would any one think of 
covering the Middle Rhine as well as Berlin, Dresden, 
Vienna, ad Mnich? There would be no sense in such 
a think. Are we to cover the communications? That 
would not be unimportant ; but the1we might soon be 
led into giving this covering the importance of an attack, 
and then, instead of advancing on two lines, as the 
situation of the States positively requires, we should be 
led to advance upon three, which is not required. These 
three Would then, perhaps, become five, or perhaps seven, 
and in that way the old rigmarole would once more 
become the order of the day. 

Our two attacks have each their object; the forces 
employed on them are very probably superior to the enemy 
innumbers. #f each pursues his march with vigour, they 
cannot fail to react advantageously upon @ach other. If 
one of the two attacks is unfortunate because the enemy 
has not divided his force equally, we may fairly expect 
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that the result of the other will of itself repair this disaster, 
and this is the true interdependence between the two. An 
interdependence extending to (so as to be affected by) 
the events of each day ıs impossible on acgaunt of the 
distance; neither is it necessary, and therefore’ the 
immediate or rather the direct connection is of no’ such 
great value. 

Besides, the enemy a erage in the very centre of his 
dominions will have no ‘forces worth speaking of to 
employ in interrupting this connection ; all that is to be 
apprehended ig that this interruption may be attempted 
by a co-operation of the inhabitants with the partisans, so 
that this object does not actually cost the enemy any 
troops. To prevent that, it is sufficient to send a body of 
10,000 or 15,000 men, particularly strong in cavalry, in 
the direction from Treves to Rheims. It will be able to 
drive every partisan before it, and keep in line with the 
Grand Army. This corps should neither invest nor watch 
fortresses, but march between them, depend on no fixed 
basis, but give way before superior forces jarani taTeCtion, 
no great misfortune couldepappen to it, and if stich did 
happen, it would again be no serious misfortune for the 
whole. Under these circumstances, such a force might 
probably serve as an intermediate link between the two 
attacks. 

(4) The two subordinate undertakings, that is, the 
Austrian Army in Italy, and the English Army for 
landing on the coast, might follow their object as appeared 
best. If they do not remain idle, their mission is fulfilled 
as regards the chief point, and on no account should 
either of the two great attacks be made dependent in any 
way on these minor ones. « 

We are quité convinced that in this way France may be 
overthrown and chastised whenever she thinks fit to put 
on that insolent air with which she has oppressed Europe 
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for a hundred and fifty years. It is only on the other 
side of Paris, on the Loire, that those conditiotis can be 
wrung from her which are ygecessary for the pe&ce of 
Eyrope. Rrthis way alone t e natural relation between ‘ 
30 millions of men ard 75 millions will quickly make 
itself "known, bu* not if the country from Dunkirk to © 
Genoa is to be surrounded in the way it has been for 150 ; 
years by a girdle of Armies, a fifty different small” 
objects are aimed at, not one of which is powerful enough 
to overcome the inertia, friction, and extraneous influences 
which spring up and reproduce themselves everywhere, 
but more especially in allied Armies. 
'* How little the provisional organisation of the German 
Federal Armies is adapted to such a disposition will strike 
the reader. By that organfsation the federative part of 
Germany forms the nucleus of the German power, and 
Prussia and Austria, thus weakened, lose their natural 
influ.sce. But a federative State is a very brittle nucleus 
in War-——there is in it no unity, no energy, no rational 
choice or a CoMmander, no authority, no responsibility. 
Austria and Prussia are thé*two natural centres of force 
of the German Empire ; they form the pivot (or fulcrum), 
the forte of the sword ; they are monarchical States, used 
to War; they have well-defined interests, independence 
of power ; they are predominant over the others. The 
erganisation should follow these natural lineaments, and 
not a false notion about unity, hich is an impossibility 
in such a case ; and he who neglects the possible in quest 
of the impossible is a fool. 
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TO HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE CROWN 
PRINCE Å 


IN THE YEARS 1810, 1811, AND 1812 


e é 
SCHEME WHICH WAS LAID BEFORE 
GENERAL VON GAUDY 


PRESUMING that it is only a preliminary knowledge of the 
Art of War which His Royal Highness the Crown Prince is 
to receive from me, with a view to Hig-.{oyal Highness 
being enabled to understard modern military history, it 
is of the first importance that I should give the Prince a 
clear idea of War, and that I should do so in such a 
manner as to avoid diffuseness, or taxing the Prince’s 
faculties too much. 

In order to acquire a thorough knowledye of a science, 
it is necessary to apply one’s mind chiefly to the study 
of it for some time, and it appears to be too soon for the 
Prince to do this. . 

For these reasons I have adopted the following course, 
which appears to me most in accordance with the natural 
direction of the ideas of a young man. ~“ 

In carrying*it out my chief endeavour will be, in the 
first place, to make myself always intelligible to the Prince, 
as otherwise the most attentive pupil must soon become 
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wearied, confused and disgusted ; secondly, in every case 
to avoid giving any erroneous ideas, through which his 
further instruction or the progress of his own: sfudies 
might be Mrpeded or interfered with. ‘ 

For the sake of the first of these objects, I shall en- 
deavdur to keep the subject always in correspondence. 
with the natural understanding as much as possible, and 
in this effort shall often aly i from the scientific spirit 
and scholastic forms. | 

I now submit to your Excellency the plan I have 
sketched hastily, and beg you will do me*the favour to 
correct my view in any points in which it may not be in 
accordance with your own. R 


g 


Next to a preparatory knowledge of weapons and the 
different kinds of troops, some conception of applied or 
higher tactics, as they are called, and Strategy, is prin- 
cipall y necessary in order to comprehend military history. 
Tactiay Yor the teory of fighting, is in reality the principal 
thing, partly because battles“fte decisive, partly because 
it comprises the most of what can be ner Strategy, 
or the theory of the combination of separate battles 
towards the object of the campaign, is a subject more of 
natural and matured power of judgment ; still, we must 
at least point out clearly the subjects which are therein 
to be found, and show their mutual connection and 
relation to the whole. 

Field fortification in such a synoptical course will 
be most suitably placed with the theory of the 
defensive in tactics, permanent fortification in or after 
Strategy. ” 

Tactics itself comprises two different uae of subjects. 
One class may be understood without having an acquaint- 
ance with the strategic relations of the whole; to this 
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belong the formation for tactical purposes, and the mode 
of fighting of all the smaller parts, from the Company or 
Squadron up to a Brigade of all arms, and in all kinds of 
country. Those of the other class are in intthfate connec- 
tion wıth strategic conceptions ; to this class belong the 
usual action of whole Corps and Armies in battle, outpost 
services, and the minor operations of War, &c. &c., 
because in such there re introduced conceptions of 
position, battle, march, &., which cannot be understood 
without previous conceptions of the combination of the 
whole campafgn. e 

I shall, therefore, separate the two classes of subjects ; 
begin with a concise and very general description of 
War, pass on to tactics, or the action of the smaller 
divisions in battle, and thén step short when I reach 
the position (order of battle) of whole Corps or Armies, 
in order to return to the general view of the cam- 
paign, and to explain more in detail the connection 
of things; then the remaining chapters on tactics will 
follow. 

Lastly, I shall begin Sfftegy again, with the idea of 
the course of a campaign, in order to consider the subject 
from this new point of view. 

From this now follows the arrangement as under : 


Arms. 

Powder, small arms, rifles, cannon, and all appertaining 

thereto. 
Artillery. 

Theory of charges for horizontal and vertical 
firing. j 

Service of cannon of all kinds. = 

Organisation of a Battery. 

Expense of guns and ammunition, &c. 

Effect of artillery—ranges—probability of hitting. 
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Other kinds of Troops. 


Cavalry—light—heavy. 
Infantry —ditto. 
formation—destination—character. 


j Abphed or Higher Tactics. 


A general conception of War—battles. Position of 
smaller divisions, and their mofic of fighting. 

A Company of Infantry wif or without Artillery on all 
kinds of ground. 

A Squadron ef Cavalry the same 

The two together. 

Ditto in different kinds of ground. 

Order of battle for a Corps of several Brigades. 

Ditto of an Army of. several Corps. 

The two last sections without relation to ground, 
because otherwise the 1dea of position would be introduced. 

More detailed explanation of a campaign. 

Qh ganisakign € of Army at the commencement of a cam- 
paign, 

Whilst it marches, and t%kes up positions, it requires 
measures of security—outposts—patrols—reconnaissances 
—detachments—minor warfare. 

When an Army chooses a position, such arrangements 
must be made that the Army can defend itself in the same 
—tactical defensive—field fortification. 

Attack of the enemy in such positions—conduct to be 
observed in the combat itself—battle—retreat—pursuit. 

Marches—defence of rivers—passage of rivers—lines of 
posts—cantonments. 


5 Strategy. 


View of a campaign and of a whole War in Strategy 
respects. 
What determines the result in War. 
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‘Plan of operations. 
Plan of operations—arrangements for subsistence. 


Offensive War. 

Defensive War. e 

Positions—lines of posts—battles—marches—defence 
and passage of rivers. o 


Cantonments—winter quarters. 

Mountain Warfare. 

System of War, &c. A 

Permanent fortification and siege operations either 
precede Strategy or form a conclusion to the whole. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT PRINCIPLES OF THE 
ART OF WAR TO COMPLETE MY COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE CROWN PRINCE : 


Although these principles are the result of much reflec- 
tion and an assiduous study of military history, they 
have only been drawn up hastily on the present occasion, 
and the form in which they appear wit not bear any 
stringent criticism. Besides, from the multiplicity of 
subjects, only the most important have been selected, a 
certain conciseness being essentially necessary. These 
principles, therefore, do not constitute a complete course 
of instruction for your Royal Highness. They are only 
intended as a foundation for reflection on your own part, 
and to serve as a guide in these 1eflections. 


I.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED 
IN WAR 


(1) The great object of the theory of Wer is to guide 
us to the way ‘of obtaining a preponderance of physical 
force and advantages at the decisive points; but if this 
is not possible, theory teaches also how to speculate upon 
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the moral powers ; upon the probable errors of the enemy, 
upon the impression made by a bold spirit of enterprise, 
&c. &c.—even upon our own desperation. Al] this 
is by no means beyond the province of the Art of War . 
and-its theory, for that theory is nothing but rational 
refleation upon all situations in which we can be placed in 
War. The most dangerous positiuns in which we can 
be placed are just those which we should lonk upon as 
most Jikely to cccur, and thgfe about which we should 
most distinctly make up our ghinds. That leads to heroic 
resolves founded on reason. // 

Whoever represents theAffair to your Royal Highness 
in any other manner is a pedant, who can only do harm by . 
the views he advances. In thé critical moments of life, 
in the tumult of battle, you will one day feel clearly that 
no,other view can give any help when help is most neces- 
sary, and when a dry pedantry of figures leaves us to our 
fate. 

(2) Naturally in War we always seek to have the pro- 
babil: <cragggcess on our side, whether it be that we 
courteupon a physical or moral superiority. But this 
is not always possible ; we must often undertake things 
when the probability of our succeeding is against us, if, 
for instance, we can do nothing better. If, in such a case, 
we despair, then our rational reflection and judgment 
Jeave us just when most wanted, when everything seems 
to conspire against us. 

Therefore, even when the probability of success is 
against us, we must not, on that account, consider our 
undertaking as impossible or unreasonable; reasonable 
it will always. be if we can do nothing better, and if we 
employ the few means we have to the best advantage, 

In order that in such cases we may neyer lose equani- 
mity and firmness, two qualities which in War are always 
the first to be in peril, which, in such a situation, are 
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‘dificult to maintain, but without which, with the most 
brilliant qualities of the mind, we can effect nothing, 
we myst familiarise ourselves with the idea of falling with 
honour; cherish that idea constantly and gompletely 
accustom ourselves to it. Be convinced, most noble 
Prince, that without this firm determination nothing great 
can be effected in the most fortunate War, to say nothing 


of an unfortunate one. 

We may be certain th& this idea often occupied the 
mind of Frederick II. durin}: his first Silesian campaign ; 
and because he was accustorked to it he made the attack 
at Leuthen on that memorab ` December 5, not because 
he had made a calculation that with the oblique order 
of battle he would in all pfobability beat the Austrians. 

(3) Amongst all the operatipns left to your choice in any 
given case, amongst all the measures hich are open to 
adoption, there will always be a choice between the bold 
and the prudent. Some people think that theory is always 
on the side of the prudent. Thatisfalse. If theory could 
give advice in the matter, it would cougssisthe-most 
decisive, consequently the boldest, as that is most con- 
sistent with the yature of War ; but it leaves to the 
General to choose according to the measure of his own 
courage, of his spirit of enterprise, and confidence in 
himself. Choose then according to the measure of these 
inner powers ; always remembering that there never was 
a great General who was wanting in boldness. ‘ 


IJ.—TACTICS OR THE THEORY OF COMBAT 


War consists of a combination of many distinct battles. 
Now, although this combination may be gither skilful 
or the reverse, gnd the result in a great measure depends 
upon that point, still the battle itself stands before it in 
point of importance, for nothing but a combination of 
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successful battles gives a good result. Therefore, the 
thing of the highest importance in War will always be the 
art of conquering the enemy in battle. On this your 
Royal Highness cannot bestow too much attention and 
thought. The following principles I hold to be the most 
important : 


1.—GENERAL 


A.-——FOR T : 


INCIPLES 


DEFENCE 


(1) To keep ¢roops on tké defensive under cover from 
fire as long as possible. “As we may be attacked, con- 
sequently may have to defend ourselves ai any moment, 
except when we are ourselves acting on the offensive ; we 
must therefore always tak@ up a position as much under 
cover as possible. 

(2) Not to bring the whole force into action at once. 
If this fault is committed, all rational guidance of the 
combat is at an end; it is only with disposable troops 
that we can tusn the course of a battle. 

A3) “To trouble ourselvesa#ittle about the width of our, 
ffont, as it is a matter of little conseqifence in itself, and 

„the depth of the position (that is, the number of troops 
7 placed one behind the other) is diminished by an extension 
of the front. Troops which are in rear of the front line 
are disposable ; they can either be used to restore the 
combat at that point or be brought forward at other ad- 
jacent points. This principle follows from the preceding. 

(4) As the enemy, whilst he attacks some part of the 
front, often seeks to outflank and envelop at the same 
time, therefore the troops placed in rear are available 
to repel such attempts, and accordingly supply the want 
of local obstacles on which to rest the flanks. They are 
better placed for that purpose than if they stood in line 
and extended the width of the front, for in such case 
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ahey themselves would be easily turned by the enemy. 
This point also further establishes the second. 

(5) df there are many troops to be posted in the rear, 
only a part should be placed directly behind the front, 
the rest are placed in an oblique direction (in echelon) 
to the rear, beyond either flank. d 

From this last position, the enemy’s columns approach- 
ing to turn our flank can in turn be taken in flank. 

(6) Itis a first maxim neWr to remain perfectly passive, 
but to fall upon the enemy ifh front and flank, even when 
he is in the actof making anķęttack upon us. We adopt 
the defensive therefore on a ctrtain line only to compel 
the enemy to develop his forces for the attack of that 
line, and we then pass over to the offensive with troops 
which have been kept in reserve. As your Royal High- 
ness once justly remarked, The art of field fortification 
is not to serve the defender like a wall behind which he 
can stand in greater security, but to aid him in attacking 
the enemy with more success,—the same applies to every 
passive defence : it ıs always only the megu#Vf attacking 
the enemy with advantage omeround that we have boked 
out and prepared “or ourselves, and where we have drawn 
up our troops. 

(7) This attack, belonging to the defensive, may be 
made either at the moment the enemy opens his attack 
on us, or whilst he is on the march to do so. It may also 
be arranged so that, when the enemy commences his 
attack, we draw back and thus lure him on to ground 
of which he is ignorant, in order to fall upon him on all 
sides. For all dispositions of this kind, the deep forma- 
tion of an Army, that is, an order in which only two-thirds 
or the half, or even less, are in front, and the rest posted 
directly and olsliquely in rear, under cover if possible, 
is very well suited; and, therefore, this order of battle 
is a point of infinite importance. 
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(8) Therefore, if we have two Divisions, it is better to 
place one behind the other than to place them in line; 
with three Divisions, one at Jeast should be placed ia rear; | 
with fou? probably two ; with five, at least two, in many, 
cases, three, &c. &c. LS 

(g) At the points where we remain passive, we should 
make use of jeld fortification, but only in separate 
enclosed works of bold profile. | 

(10) In forming a plan f battle, we should have a 
great object in view, as, for eypmple, the attack of a strong 
column of the enemy, y a complete wictory over it. 
If we only choose a small oject, whilst the enemy pursues 
a great one, we shall evidently be the losers. We play 
with thalers against pfennings. 

(rz) If our plan of deftnce is aimed at some great 
object (the destructiun of a column of an enemy, &c.), 
we must follow it up with the utmost energy, expend 
upon it all our forces. In most cases, the efforts of the 
assailant will be in some other direction; whilst we fall 
upon his rig eving, he will be seeking to gain an advan- 
tage With his left. If we slacken our efforts sooner than 
the enemy, if we follow up our objec® with less energy 
than he does, he will attain his object, he will gain his 
advantage completely, whilst we shall only half reach ours. 
Thus the enemy obtains the preponderance, thus the 
victory becomes his, and we must give up even our half 
advaftage gained. If your Royal Highness reads atten- 
tively the account of the Battles of Ratisbonne and 
Wagram, you will see both the truth and importance 
of this. 

In both these battles the Emperor Napoleon attacked 
with his right wing, standing on the defensive with the 
left. The Archduke Charles did the same. But the one 
did it with full resolution and energy, the other was 
undecided, and always stopped half-way. The successes 
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‘gained by that portion of the Archduke’s Army which 
was victorious were unimportant; those which the 
Emptor Napoleon gained in the same time at oppo- 
site point were decisive. 

(12) If I may be allowed to bring forward once more ‘the ., 
two last principles, the combination of them yields a 
maxim which, in the modern Art of War, may be regarded 
as the first among al! causes of victory, that is: to follow 
up a great and decisive ob}ct with energy and perseve- 
rance. 

(13) Dangerein case of Atture is increased thereby, 
it is true; but prudence incrétsed at the cost of victory 
is no Art; it is a false prudence which, as already said, 
is opposed to the very nature of War; for great ends 
we must venture much. True prudence ıs, if we risk 
anything in War, to select and apply carefully the means 
to our end, and to neglect nothing through indolence 
or want of consideration. Of this kind was the prudence 
of the Emperor Napoleon, who never followed great 
objects timidly and with half measures #hrough over- 
prudence. : 

Among the few victorious defensive battles that are 
noted in history, you will find, noble Sir, that the greatest 
were fought in the spirit of these principles, for they are 
principles derived from the study of history. 

At Minden, the Duke Ferdinand suddenly appeared on 
a field of battle on which the enemy did not expect him, ~ 
and proceeded to the attack; whilst at Tannhausen he 
defended himself passively behind entrenchments. 

At Rossbach, Frederick II. threw himself on the 
enemy at a point and at a time where his attack was not 
expected. ' 

At Leignitz, the Austrians found the King in the night 
in quite a different position from that in which they had 
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seen him the day before; he fell upon a column of the 
enemy with the whole weight of his Army, and defeated 
_ it before the others could take part in the engagement. 

, At Hohenlinden, Moreau had five Divisions in his 
front and four behind him, either directly or obliquely 
to the. fear; he turned the enemy, and fell upon the 
right-flank colunn hefore it could carry out its intended’ 
attack. : 

At Ratisbonue, Marshal ft Davoust defended himself 
passively, while Napoleom With the right wing attacked 
the fifth and, sixth Avgian Corps, and completely 
defeated them. | 

At Wagram the Austrians were, in reality, on the 
defensive, still as they attacked the Emperor on the 
second day with the greater part of their force, we may 
look upon the latter as acting on the defensive. With his 
Tight wing he attacked the Austrian left, turned and beat 
it, not troubling himself meanwhile about his weak left 
wing (consisting of a single Division), resting on the 
Danube; bute by means of his strong reserves (deep 
positfon) he prevented the-victory of the Austrian right 
wing from having any influence on the- victory he had 
gained on the Rossbach. With these reserves he re-took 
Aderklaa. 

All the foregoing principles are not plainly exemplified 
in each of the battles enumerated, but all are examples of 
an attive defensive. 

The mobility of the Pru$sian Army under Frederick II. 
was a means to victory for him, upon which we can no 
longer build, as other Armies are as capable of moving as 
ours now.* On the other hand, at that, time the turning 


* Curiously~“in 1866 the Prussians marched nearly twice as fast as 
the Austrians, in 1870 nearly three times fastey day for day as the 
French. This superior mobility in both instances conditioned their 
success. The French had forgotten the secret of marching. The 
Prussians had learnt 1t.—EDITOR. 
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4 flank was less generally in vogue, and, therefore, the 
deep order of battle was less imperative. 
e 


a 


B.—FOR THE ATTACK c 

(1) We try to fall upon a point in the enemy’s position ; 
that is, a part of his Army (a Division, a Corps), with a 
great preponderance of force, whilst we keep the other 
: parts in uncertainty, that is to say, occupy them. It is 
only in this way that when Qur forces are equal or inferior 
we can fight with the superidity on our side, that is, with 
a probability ọf success. If\ve are very .weak, then we 
can only spare very few troop to occupy the enemy at 
other points, that we may be as strong as possible at the 
decisive point. Unquestionably Frederick II. only gained 
the battle of Leuthen because Hehad his small Army on one 
spot and well concentrated, as compared with the enemy. 

(2) The principal blow is directed against a wing of the 
enemy’s force by an attack in front and flank, or by 
completely going round it and attacking it in rear. It is 
only if we push the enemy off his line of retreat by the 
victory that we gain a great « :ccess. 

(3) Even whetrin strong force we often choose only one 
point for the great shock, and give the blow against that 
point the greater strength; for to surround an Army 
completely is seldom possible, or supposes an immense 
preponderance both physically and morally. But the 
enemy may also be cut off from his line of retreat by 
an attack directed against a point in one of his flanks, 
and that is generally sufficient to ensure great results. 

(4) Generally the certainty (high probability) of the 
victory—that is,-the certainty of being able to drive the 
enemy from the field of battle, is the priscipal point. 
Upon this, as an*object or end, the plan of the battle must 
be formed, for a victory once gained, even if it is not 
decisive, is easily made so by energy in pursuit. 
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(5) We endeavour to make our attack concentrically 
on that wing of the enemy which is to receive the shock 
of sur main body, that is in such a form that his troops 
find thenfselves engaged on all sides at once. » Allowing . 
that the enemy has troops enough to show a front in all: 
directions, still the troops, under such circumstances, 
become more easily discouraged ; they suffer more, are’ 
sooner thro: "n into disorder, éc. ; in short, we may expect 
to make them give way soong. 

(6) This turning of the shemy compels the assailaut 
to develop a greater force. 7 front than the defender. 


p 
EN 


If the unitsea, b, c are to fall concentrically (or by 
converging lines) on the pagt e of the enemy’s force, they 
must naturally stand on lines contiguaws to each other. 
But this development of our force in front must never 
be cairied so far that we do not retain strong reserves. 
That would be the greatest error possible, and would 
lead to defeat, if the enemy is only in some measure 
prepared against being out-flanked. 
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“Ef a, b, c are units intended to attack ¢, a part df Mie 
enemy’s Army, then the units f, g must be kept in Teserve. 
With« this deep formation we can incessantly renew*our 
attacks upon the same point, and if our troops afe repulsed 
at the opposite extremity of the enemy’s position, we are 
not obliged to give up the day at this, because we have a 
set-off to any success the enemy may have gained. It 
was thus with the French at Wagram. The left wing, 
which was opposed to theyAustrian right resting on the 
Danube, was extremely weik and was totally defeated. 
Even their certre at Aderkl¥a was not very strong, and 
was obliged to give way to thå Austrians on the first day. 
But that did not signify, because the Emperor’s right, 
with which he attacked the Austrian left in front and 
flank, had such a depth thatthe brought a heavy column 
of cavalry and horse artillery to bear upon the Austrians 
in Aderklaa, and if he did not beat them, was able, at all 
events, to stop their progress. 

(7) As in the defensive, so in the offensive, that part 
of the enemy’s Army which, in its destraction, wiii yield 
decisive advantages should &% the object of attack. 

(8) As in tht-defensive, so here, we must not relax our 
efforts till we have attained our object, or that our means 
are entirely exhausted. If the defender is also active 
if he attacks us at other points, we have no chance of the 
victory except by surpassing him in energy and boldness. 
If he remains passive, then, in that case, we cun no great 
danger. 

(9) Long, continuous lines of troops are to be par- 
ticularly avoided, they only lead to perallel attacks 
which are now no longer to the purpose. 

Fach Division makes its own attack, altbough in con- 
formity with the plans of higher authority, and conse- 
quently so that they accord with each other. But one 
Division (8000 to 10,000 men) is never now formed in one 


iċ, always in three or four; from this it follows that‘no 
long, continuous lines can be uséd any more, .' | 

(10) The attacks of Divisions or Corps ig cdhcert 
: must not ‘be combined with the intention of their being 
undér one guidance, so that, although at a distance from 
each ether and perhaps even sepacated by the enemy, 
they still remain ir. communication, even aligning them- 
selves on each otler, &. This is an erroneous method 
of carrying out a co-operation, which is liable to a thou- 
sand accidents, through whic’: nothing great can ever be 
effected, and by, which one ts almost certain to be well 
beaten if we have to deal wh an active, vigorous enemy.* 

The true way is to give each Corps or Division Com- 
mander the general control of his march, to give him the 
enemy as the point on whick his march 1s to be directed, 
andethe victory over the enemy as the object of his march. 

Each Commander of a column has, therefore, the order 
to attack the enemy where he finds him, and to do so with 
all his strength. He must not be made answerable for 
the result, for that leads to indecision; he must be 
responsible for nothing maga than that his Corps joins 
in the fight with all its energies and max¥®any sacrifice 
that may be necessary. 

(11) A well-organised independent Corps can resist the 
attacks of a vastly superior force for a certain length of 
time (some hours) and is, therefore, not to be destroyed 
in a moment ; therefore, if it has even been engaged too 
soon with the enemy and is beaten, still its action is not 
lost on the whole; the enemy must have deployed his 
forces, and expended a certain portion of them on this 
Corps, and thus given our other Corps a favourable 
opportunity fpr attack. 

Of the organisation of a Corps for this putpose, we shall 
speak hereafter. 


* The field telegraph and signalling have, of course, modified allthis. 
VOL. Ill, N 
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We erisure the harmonious action of the whole in concert 
when each Corps has in this manner a certain independence, 
and geeks out the enemy and attacks him at any cost. 

(12) One of the most important principles for offensiye 
War is the surprise of the enemy. The more the attack, 
partakes of the nature of a surprise, the more successful 
we may expect to be. The surprise which the defender 
effects by the concealment of his dispositions, by the 
covered position in which he,places his troops, the offensive 
can only effect by the uneXpected march to the attack. 

This is an éccurrence whidh rarely happens in modern 
Warfare. This is partly owing:to better measures for the 
security of an Army; partly Owing to campaigns being 
now prosecuted with more vigour, so that there are not 
now those long pauses in thé operations which lulled the 
one party to sleep, and gave the other a favourable 
opportunity tu make a sudden attack. 

Under these circumstances, except by a regular night- 
surprise (as at Hochkirch), which 1s always possible, the 
only way now to surprise an enemy is # make a march 
to the flank or the rear, an€athen suddenly returfi upon 
him ; or if wafe at a distance, then by torced marches, 
and by great efforts, to reach the enemy’s position sooner 
than he expects. 

(13) The regular surprise (by night, as at Hechkirch), 
affords the best chance of doing something when our 
Army is small ; but it is attended with more risks for the 
assailant, if the defender knows the country better than 
he does. The less we know of the country and of the 
enemy’s arrangements the greater these risks are ; there- 
fore, such attacks, in many Instances, can only be regarded 
as desperate means. 

(14) In such attacks, all the arrangements must be 


more simple, and we must keep still more concentrated 
than by day. 
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2.—PRINCIPLES FOR THE USE OF TROOPS 


(1) Since we cannot dispense with the use of fire’arms 
(if we could, why should we carry them at all ?) we must 
operi the combat with them, and the cavalry should not 
be employed until the enemy has suffered considerably 
by the action of infantry and artillery. From this 
follows : 

(a) That the cavalry should be posted behind the 
infantry. 

(b) That we must not be induced to bring the cavalry 
into action too soon. The,‘avalry should not be launched 
boldly to the attack unti. such disorder prevails in the 
enemy’s ranks that we may hope for success by his hasty 
retreat. . 

(2) The fire of artillery produces greater effect than that 
of infantry. A battery of eight six-pounders does not 
occupy a third part of the front of a battalion of infantry, 
is worked by an eighth of the number of men composing 
a battalion, and«does certainly twice, if not three imes, 
as muth execution with ity fire.* On the other hand, 
artillery has the disadvantage of not being’$®easily moved 
as infantry. This applies in general, even to the lightest 
description of horse artillery, for it cannot be used like 
infantry upon any ground. From the commencement, 
therefore, the artillery must be kept united at the most 
important points, because it cannot, like infantry, con- 
centrate itself at those points during the progress of the 
battle. A great battery of twenty or thirty guns is in 
most cases decisive at the point where it is placed. 

(3) From the particulars just specified and others 
which are evident, the following rules present themselves 

* The modern quick-fiiring battery of four guns can daiva easily 8000 
bullets a minute, and occupies forty yards of front, a battalion of 800 men 


in lıne takes roughly 400 yards, and can deliver about the same number 
of bullets. 
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for the use of the different arms of the service respec- 
tively. | 

{a)*The battle is commenced by artillery. The greater 
proportion of that arm being brought into use from the 
very first, it is only with large masses of troops that both, 
horse and foot artillery are kept in reserve. Artillery is 
used in large masses brought together at single points. 
Twenty or thirty guns defend the principal point in one 
great battery, or batter the point in the enemy’s line which 
it is intended to attack. 

(b) We next use light infantry—either marksmen, 
riflemen, or fusiliers—principglly in order not to bring 
too many troops into action at8once ; we try first to feel 
what there is in our front (for that can seldom be properly 
examined), we want to see*which direction the fight is 
likely to take. l : 

If we can maintain an equal fight with the enemy 
with this line of skirmishers, and that there is no 
reason for hastenifg the affair, we should do wrong 
to hurry forward other forces; wae should weary 
out the enemy with this gjnd of fight as much as 
possible. a 

(c) If the enemy brings so many troops into the combat 
as to overpower our line of skirmishers, or 1f we cannot 
delay any longer, we bring forward a full line of infantry, 
which deploys itself at 100 or 200 * paces from the enemy, 
and either opens fire or advances to the attuck, aceording 
to circumstances. 

(4) This is the chief purpose for which the infantry is 
destined : if we are drawn up in such deep formation that 
we have still a line of infantry in column in reserve, we 
are tolerably well master of the combat at this point. 

* To bri ; ; ; 
te aaa gum ac Laa by tan te fora te bana 


there is no material change. Modern cavalry can cover ten times the 
distance at speed as when Clausewitz wrote.—EDITOR. 
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This second line of infantfy should, if possible, be used 
only in columns, to decide the day. 

(é) The cavalry during this time keeps in rear of the 
troops engaged in action, as near as it can, without 
suffering much loss, that is beyond the reach of grape 
and musketry. It must, however, be at hand, that we 
may be able to profit by any success which takes place 
in the course of the combat. 

(4) In following these rules more or less strictly, we> 
must keep in view the following principle, on which I 
cannot insist too strongly, viz., not to make a venture 
with all our forces at on¢?, because we thus throw away 
all means of directing tem; to weary our adversary 
with as few troops as possible, and keep in hand a con- 
siderable mass for the last-decisive moment. Once this 
last reserve is staked, it mest be led with the utmost 
boldness. 

(5) An order of battle, that is, a method of drawing 

up the troops before and diring the battle, must be 
established for the whole campaign. This order of battle 
is to be observed in all cgges when there is not time to 
make special dispositions. It must, therefore, be based 
chiefly with a view to the defensive. This order of battle 
will reduce the form or manner in which the Army fights 
to a kind of method, which is very necessary as well as 
salutary, because a great number of the Generals of 
second order, and other officers at the head of smaller 
units, have little knowledge of tactics, and no special 
aptitude at all for War. 

By this, a certain methodicism is instituted which takes 
the place of art, where the latter is wanting. My per- 
suasion is that this exists to the greatest degree in the 
French Army. 0 

(6) According to what has been said respecting the 
use of the different arms of the service, this order of 
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battle for a Brigade would be something like the 
following * 
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* a, b1s a line of hight infantry which opens the battle, and ın a broken 
uneven country serves ın some measure as an ag@vance-guard, then 
comes the artillery, c, d, intended to be placed ın battery at advan- 
tageous points. Until put in positi@&, ıt remains behind the first line 
of infantry. e, PfS"the first line of infantry, intended to deploy and 
open fire; in this case ıt is formed of four battalions; g, h, two regi- 
ments of cavalry, 2, k, the second line of infantry, which constitutes 
the reserve intended to decide the result of the battle. 7, m, its cavalı y- 


According to the same principles, a similar disposition 
may be established for a Corps of larger proportions : 
at the same time it is not essential that the order adopted 
should be precisely that now laid down, it may differ in 
some respects, so that ıt is in conformity with the fore- 
going principles. Thus, for mstance, the usual position 
of the cavalry, g, h, may be in the line /, m, and then it is 
only brought forward when it is found to be too far in 
rear at l, m. 


(7) The Army consists of several such independent 
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Corps, which have their Generals and Staff. They are 
drawn up in line, or one behind another, according as 
that may be prescribed by the general principles for the 
combat. - One thing we have still to add, which is, that 
it we are not too weak in cavalry, we should form a special 
Teserve of that arm, which naturally will be placed quite 
in rear, and is for the following purposes : 

(a) To press upon the enemy, if he retreats from the 
field, and to attack the cavalry which he employs in 
covering his retreat. If the enemy’s cavalry is beaten 
at that moment, great results must follow, unless the 
enemy’s infantry performs, prodigies of valour. Small 
bodies of cavalry will no” answer the purpose on such an 
occasion. 

(b) To hasten the pursuit of the enemy if, without 
being beaten, he makes a retreat ; or if, after a lost battle, 
he continues to retire on the following day. Cavalry 
marches quicker than infantry, and is more dreaded by 
troops that are retreating. And wext to beating the 
enemy, the pursuit is the most important thing in War. 

(c) Jf our object is to make a great turning movement 
(to turn the enemy Stréfegically), and, on account of 
the détour we must employ an arm which marches 
quicker, then we may take this reserve cavalry for the 
purpose. 

In order to make this Corps more independent, horse 
artillery should be attached to it; for there is greater 
strength in a combination of several arms. 

(8) The order of battle for the troops has relation to 
the battle ; it is their disposition for that end. 

The order of march is, in its essentials, as follows : 

(a) Each complete unit (whether Brigade or Division) 
has its own advance- and rear-guard, and forms a column 
of itself; that does not, however, prevent several such 
units from marching on the same road one after another, 
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and thus, to a certain extent, forming as a whole one 
great column. oa 

(b} The units march according to their position in the 
general order of battle; that is to say, accordifig as their 
appointed place in that order may happen to be in line 
with, or in rear of, each other, so they march. pa 

(c) In the columns themselves the following order is 
invariably observed : the light infantry form the advance- 
and rear-guards, accompanied by a proportion of cavalry ; 
then follows the infantry ; then the artillery ; last of all, 
the rest of the cavalry. i 

This order is kept, whether we move against the enemy 
—in which case it is the natufal order—or parallel with 
the enemy, in which case? properly, those who ın the order 
of battle are to stand behing one another should march 
side by side. It we have to form line of battle, there 
can never be want of time to such a degree that we cannot 
withdraw the cavalry and the second line by one flank 
or the other. ° 


3.—PRINCIPLES FOR TWE USE OF GROUND 


(1) The terrain (the ground or country) gives two 
advantages in War. 

The first is, that obstacles to approach are thus pre- 
sented which either render it impossible for an enemy 
to reach certain points, or compel him to march slowly 
to keep in column, &c. 

The second ıs, that obstacles of ground enable us to 
conceal the position of our troops. 

Both advantages are very important, but the second 
appears to me the greatest: at all events it is certainly 
the one which we can most frequently make use of, 
because, even the most level country, in most cases, still 
allows of drawing up troops more or less under cover. 
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Formerly, the first of these advantages was almost the- 
only one known, and very little use was made of the 
second. Now the mobility of all Armies is such, that the 
first is df less service, aad just on that account-we must 
make use the more frequently of the second. The first of, 
these two advantages is only serviceable in the defensive, 
the second, in both attack and defence. ; 

(2) The ground, considered as an obstacle to approach, 
is of use chiefly in the following points : (a) as a support 
for the flanks, (b) as a means of strengthening the front. 

(3) As a fit support for a flank, an obstacle should be 
quite impassable—such as a large river, a lake, an im- 
passable swamp. Thesé are all impediments which are 
rarely met with, and therefore perfect supports for the 
flanks are seldom to be feund, and the want of them is 
felt now more frequently than formerly, because Armies 
move more, do not remain so long in one position, conse- 
quently require a greater number of positions in the 
theatre of War. ° 

If the obstacle to approach is not an impassable barrier, 
thensit is, properly speaking, no point d'appui for a flank, 
it is only a point which sfrengthens the position. Troops 
must then be placed behind it, and then again it becomes 
in relation to these an obstacle to approach. 

It is certainly always of advantage to strengthen the 
fianks ın this manner, as fewer troops are then required 
at those points; but we must take precautions against 
two things: the first is, placing too much reliance on 
such supports for the flank, and thus neglecting to have 
strong reserves behind them; the second is, covering 
both wings with obstacles of this description, for as they 
do not completely secure either, they do not prevent 
the possibility of a combat on both flanks; this may 
easily become a most disadvantageous defensive, for the 
obstacles will not allow us easily to sally forth with an 
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active defence on one wing, and thus we may be reduced 
to defend ourselves in the most unfavourable of all forms, 
with both flanks thrown back, a d, c b. 

14) "These considerations lead again to the deep order 


of battle. The less we are able to find secure support for 
the wings, the more troops wepmust have in rear, with 
which we may in turn outflank any portion of the enemy’s 
army which shall seek to act against our flank. 

(5) All kinds of ground which cannot be passed by 
troops marching in line, all villages, all enclosures of 
parcels of ground by hedges and ditches, marshy meadows, 
lastly, all hills which can only be mounted with some 
difficulty, come under the head of hindranges of this kind, 
that is, of obstacles that cangot be passed excepte with 
difficulty, andaslowly ; and which, therefore, add greatly 
to the strength of the troops posted behind them in the 
combat. Woods can only be included in this category 
when the underwood is very thick and the ground marshy. 
A common wood of high trees is as easy to pass as a plain. 
There 1s one point, however, in respect to a wood which 
must not be overlooked, that is, that it may serve to con- 
cealtheenemy. If we place ourselves inside it, then there 
is the same disadvantage for both sides; but it is very 
dangerous, and at the same time a great mistake to have 
woods in front or on the flank.* Such a thing can never 

* Modern practife has altered this. Nothing serves better to 


hamper unity of command ın attacking troops than small woods, whose 
exits are under close fire from the defender’s position.—-EDITOR. 
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be allowable unless there are very few roads by which 
they can be traversed. Abattis intended to bar the 
passages are so easily removed that they are not ofmuch 
use. | l 

(6) From all this it follows that we should endeavour 
to make use of such obstacles upon one flank, in order to 
offer there a relatively strong resistance with few troops, 
whilst we carry out our intended offensive on tbe other 
flank. With these obstacles, the use of entrenchments 
may be combined with great advantage, because then, 
if the enemy passes the obstacle, the fire from the entrench- 
ments may secure our weak force from being overwhelmed 
by superior numbers, ane thrown back too suddenly. 

(7) When we are on the defensive, every obstacle 
covering our front is of great value. 

All hills on which positions are taken up are only 
occupied on this account ; for an elevated position has 
seldom any important influence, often none at all, on the 
effect of the arms in use. If we stand above the enemy 
as he approach»s, he must ascend with difficulty, therefore 
he advances only slowly, his ranks get into disorder, 
and he reaches us with fis physical powers exhausted, 
advantages for us which, with equal bravery and numbers 
on each side, ought-.to be decisive. The great effect 
morally of a rapid charge at full speed is a point which 
must not on any account be overlooked. The soldier 
who.is advancing, becomes insensible even to danger, 
the one, who is standing still loses his presence of mind. 
It ıs therefore always advantageous to place the first lines 
of infantry and artillery on high ground. 

If the slope of the hill is so steep, its declivity so broken 
and uneven, that we cannot sweep it well with our fire, 
which is often the case, then, instead of placing our front 
line on the summit ridge, that part should at most only 
be occupied by skirmishers, and the full line should be so 
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i plated on the reverse slope, that at the moment when the 
enemy reaches the summit ridge and begins to rally his 
ranks he is exposed to the greatest fire.* r l 

All other local features which form obstacles to approach, 
such as small rivers, streams, hollow ways, &c., serve to 
make breaks in the enemy’s front. He must, after-passing 
them, halt to re-form, and that delays him; therefore 
he should then be brought within range of our most 
effectual fire. The most effectual fire is case (400 to 600 
yards), if there is plenty of artillery available; the fire of 
musketry (150 to 200 yards), if there is little artillery at 
hand. 

(8) Through this it becomes afrule to include within the 
zone of our most effective fire every obstacle to approach 
with which we wish to strengthen our front. But, at the 
Same time, it is important to observe that our whole 
defence should never depend entirely on our fire, but a 
considerable portion of our troops (one-third to one-half) 
should always be kept ready to attack with the bayonet. 
Therefore, if we are very weak, we must merely place the 
line of fire (riflemen and artillery) near enough to ‘cover 
the obstacle with their fire, and blace the rest of the troops 
in columns 600 or 800 yards further back, and if possible 
under cover. 

(9) Another way of making use of obstacles to approach 
in front is to let them be a httle further in front of our 
line, so that they shall be within the effective range of 
cannon-shot (1000 to 2000 yards), and if the enemy’s 
columns pass them, then to attack him fiom all sides. 
(At Minden, the Duke Ferdinand did something like this.) 
In this manner.an obstacle of ground is favourable to 

the plan of actively defending ourselves; ang this active 


i This was the British practice in the Peninsula and at Waterloo, 
At Ligny the Prussians stood on the enemy's side of the hill. Wellington. 
seeing this from Bry, said, “ Old Blucher will get most damnably 
mauled,”—Epitor, 
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defence, of which. we have already spoken elsewhere, 
then takes place on our front. 

(x0) Jn the preceding observations, obstacles of ground 
and country have been considered chiefly as connected 
lines in relation to extensive positions, but it is necessary - 
to say something about single points. 

Isolated points in general can only be defended either 
by entrenchments or by a strong natural obstacle of 
ground. Of the first we do not speak at present. Ob- 
stacles of ground which, standing isolated, may have to 
be defended car only be— 

(a) Isolated steep Heights. 

In this case, entrenchrients are indispensable, because 
the enemy can always advance against the defender with 
a front more or less extended, and the defender must then 
at.last be taken in rear, because he will rarely be strong 
enough to show a front on all sides. 

(b) Defiles. 

Under this term we include every narrow way forming 
the only approach by which the enemy can reach a par- 
ticular point. Bridges, embankments, rocky gulleys with 
precipitous sides, belong ‘to this class. ae 

In respect to all these cases it is to be observed, that 
either it is impossible for the assailant to turn the obstacle 
—as, forstance, a bridge over a great river, in which case 
the defender may then boldly use all his force in order to 
bring as much fire as possible to bear on the point of 
passage—or we are not secure against the obstacle being 
turned——as in the case of bridges over small streams, and 
the greater number of mountain defiles; then it is 
necessary to reserve a considerable part of the force (one- 
third to one-half) for an attack in close order. 

(c) Buildings and Enclosures, Villages, small Towns, 
&c. 

If troops are brave, and carry on a War with enthusiasm, 
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there is no place or condition of things in which a few can 
so well resist many as in the defence of houses. But if we 
are not quite certain of the men individually, it is better 
only to occupy the houses, gardens, &c., with riflemen, and 
to plant guns at the approaches, and to draw up the 
greater part of the troops (one-third to one-half) in glose 
column, in the place itself, or behind it under cover, in 
order to rush upon the enemy with this reserve when he 
attempis to enter. 

(11) These isolated posts serve the great operations 
partly as outposts, not intended to offeg an absolute 
defence, but mostly only to detain the enemy, partly as 
points which are of importange in the combinations 
planned for the whole Arfhy. It is also often necessary 
to hold a distant point, in order to gain time for the 
development of active defensive measures which we have 
in view. If the point is remote, ıt is naturally on that 
account isolated. 

(12) It is only now necessary to add two remarks con- 
cerning isolated points, the first 1s, thatewe must hold 
troops in readiness behind these points for the detachrfents 
to rally uporrén case of being Siven out ; the second is, 
that whoever includes such a defence in the series of his 
combinations should never reckon too much upon it, let 
the strength of the natural obstacles of ground be ever so 
great ; that, on the other hand, whoever is entrusted with 
the defence must determine to cany out the object, let 
circumstances be ever so adverse to him. For this, a 
spirit of resolution and self-devotion 1s required which can 
only spring from a thirst for glory and from outbusiasm - 
for this reason, men must be chosen for such duties who 
are not deficient i in these noble qualities of the soul. 

(13) All that qoncerns the use of the ground as a means 
for covering our position and our march up to occupy it 
requires no elaborate exposition. 
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We do not now place ourselves on a hill we wish to 
defend (as was often done formerly) but behind it : we do 
not ‘place ourselves before a wood, but in tt, or behind it ; 
the latter only when we-can overlook the wood or thicket. 


We keep our troops in columns that they may be the more * 


easily concealed ; we take advantage of villages, planta- 
tions, all undulations of the ground, in order to conceal our 
troops behind them; in advancing we choose the most 
broken intersected country,* &c. 

In cultivated countries there are hardly any localitics 
so much overleoked that it is not possible by a skilful use 
of such obstacles and features as the ground presents to 
keep a great part of th¢ troops on the defensive from 
being seen. For the assailant, there is more difficulty in 
keeping a march secret, because he must follow the main 
roads. 

Of course, when the ground is made use of for purposes 
of concealment of troops, this must be done with a due 
regard to the end and the combinations which have been 
decided upon ; therefore, in this we must take care above 
all thfngs that we do not ppl to pieces the order of battle, 
although some small deviations may be alluwable. 

(14) If we sum up what has now been said on ground, 
we deduce from it as respects the defensive, that is, the 
choice of positions, that the following points are those of 
most importance : 

(a)*Support of one or both flanks. 

(b) Open view before front and flanks. 

(c) Obstacles to the approach in front. 

(d) Masked positions for troops. 

To this is to be added— ° 
(e) A brọken country in rear, because that makes 


* This no longer holds good. At St. Privat the Prussians attacking 
across the open carried the position, at Gravelotte the ground being 
intersected they failed completely. Unity of command is more essential 
than cover from fire.—EpITor. 


Sir 
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pursuit difficult in case of disaster; but no defiles too 
near (as at Friedland), for that causes delay and con- 
fusione D 

(15) It would be pedantic to suppose that all these 
advantages are to be obtained at every position which it 
is necessary to take up in War. All positions are not of 
equal importance; their importance increases in pro- 
portion to the probability of our being attacked in them. 
It is only in the most important that we try to combine, 
if possible, all these advantages ; in others we try to do 
so more or less. . 

(16) The considerations which the assailant has to study 
in respect to ground are pringpally embraced in two 
leading points : not to chéose an over difficult country for 
the point of attack ; and nextyon all occasions to advance 
through the country so that the enemy can see as little as 
possible of our movements. 

(17) I close these observations on the use of ground 
with a maxim of the-highest importance for the defence, 
and which is to be regarded as the key-stone of the whole 
theory of defence, which is: Not to expect everything from 
the strengthabdbe the ground, conschuently never to be enticed 
into a passive defence by a strong country. For 1f the 
country is in reality so strong that it 1s impossible for the 
assailant to drive us out of our position, he will turn ıt, 
which is always possible, and then the strongest country 
is useless; we are then compelled to fight under quite 
different circumstances, in quite a different country ; and 
we might as well not have included the other locality in 
our combinations. But if the ground s not of such 
strength, if it is possible to attack it, stili the advantages 
of such a position will never outweigh the disadvantages 
of a passive defence. All obstacles of ground must 
therefore only be taken advantage of for a partial defen- 
sive, in order to offer a relatively great resistance with few 
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troops, and to gain time for the offensive, by which the 
real victory is to be gained at other points. 


III.—STRATEGY 


This isthe combination of the singles battles of a War, 
in order to attain to the object of the campaign. 

If we know how to fight, if we know how to conquer, 
there is not much more wanted; to combine successful 
results is easy, because it is merely an affair of a wel- 
practised judgment, and does not depend, like the direc- 
tion of a battle, on special knowledge. 

All that is essential in ghe few principles which there 
are, and which depeud chiefly on the constitution of 
States and Armies may, therefore, be brought within a 
smail compass. 


1.—GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


(1) There are:three principal objects in carrying on 
War: ° l 

(a) To conquer and dest!oy the enemy’s arszerl force. 

: (b) To get possession of the material elements of 
aggression, and of the other sources of existence of the 
hostile Army 

(c) To gain public opinion. 

(2) To attain the first of these objects, the chief opera- 
tion must be directed against the enemy’s principal Army, 
or at least against a very important portion of the hostile 
force ; for it must be beaten before we can follow up the 
other two objects with success. 

(3) In order to seize the material forces, operations are 
directed against those points at which those resources are 
chiefly concentrated : principal towns, magazines, great 
fortresses. On the road to these, the enemy’s principal 
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force, or a considerable part of his Army, will be en- 
countered. 

(4% Public opinion is ultimately gained by great 
victories, and by the possession of the enemy’s capital. , 

(5) The first and most important maxim which we can 
set before us for the attainment of these objects is: to 
employ all the forces which we can make available with 
the uimost energy. In every modification which mani- 
fests itself in these respects, there is a shortcoming as 
respects the object. Even if the result is tolerably 
certain in itself, it is extremely unwise not to use the 
utmost efforts to make it perfectly certain; for these 
efforts can never produce injurious effects. Let the 
country suffer ever so much by it, no disadvantage can 
arise from that, because the*pressure of the War is the 
sooner removed. or 

The moral impression produced by vigorous prepara- 
tions is of infinite value ; every one feels certain of success : 
this is the best mearfs of raising the spirits of the Nation. 

(6) The second principle is to concentmte our force as 
much as is possible at the poipt where the decisive*blows 
are to be s#euck, to run the ri8k even of being at a dis- 
advantage at other points, in order to make sure of the 
result at the decisive point The success at that point 
will compensate for all defeats at secondary points. 

(7) The third principle is: nct to lose time. If no 
special and considerable advantage will arise by delay, 
it is important to commence work as quickly as possible. 
By rapidity, many measures of the enemy are nipped in 
the bud, and public opinion is gained in our favour. 

Surprise plays a much greater part in Strategy than 
in tactics ; it is the most powerful elementof victory ; 
Alexander, Hagnibal, Cæsar, Gustavus Adolphus, Frede- 
rick II., Napoleon, owe the brightest rays of their fame 
to their promptitude. 
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(8) Lastly, the fourth principle is: to follow up the 
success we gain with the utmost energy. 

The pursuit of the enemy when defeated is the only 
means of ‘gathering up the fruits of victory. S 

(9) The first of these principles is the foundation of the * 
three,others. If we have followed the first principle, we 
can venture any length with respect to the others, without ' 
risking our all. It gives the means of continually creating 
new forces behind us, and with fresh forces every disaster 
may be repaired. 

In this, and not in going forward with timid steps, lies 
that prudence which may be called wise. 

(10) Small States, in the present day, cannot make any 
Wars of conquest ; but, at the Same time, for a defensive 
War, even their means are*very great. Therefore I am 
perfectly convinced that hoever calls forth all his 
powers in order to appear incessantly with new masses, 
whoever adopts every imaginable means of preparation, 
whoever concentrates his force at thé decisive point, who- 
ever thus armec pursues a great object with resolution and 
energy, has done all that can be done in a general way for 
the strategical conduct of "the War, and thzt-anless he is 
altogether unfortunate in battle, he will undoubtedly be 
victorious in the same measure as his adversary has fallen 
short of this exertion and energy. 

(11) Due attention being paid to these principles, the 
form in which the operations are carried on is in the end 
of little consequence. I shall, however, try to explain, in 
a few words, what is most important. 

In tactics, we always seek to get round the enemy, that 
is to say, that portion of his force against which our 
principal attack is directed, partly because the convergent 
action of the combatant force is more advantageous than 
the parallel, partly because it is the only method of cutting 
the enemy off from his line of retreat. 
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If this, which relates to the enemy and his position 
tactically, issued strategically, and applied to the enemy’s 
theatre of War (therefore also to his subsistence lines), 
then the separate columns, or Armies, which should 
envelop the enemy, will be in most cases so far apart from 
each other that they cannot take part in one and thesame 
battle. The enemy will be in the middle, and may be able 
to turn with the mass of his forces against these Corps 
singly, and beat them in detail. Frederick II.’s cam- 
paigns furnish examples of this, more especially those of 
1757 and 1758. e 

Now as the battle is the principal affair, the decisive one, 
the party acting on converging lines, unless he has a most 
decisive superiority ın nůmbers, will lose by battles all 
the advantages which the erfveloping movement would 
have gained for him ; for an operation against the lines of 
communication only takes effect very slowly, but victory 
in the battle very quickly. 

Therefore, in Strategy, he who finds himself in the midst 
of his enemies is better off than his opporftent who tries to 
envelop him, particularly if the forces on each side are 
equal, andee&course still more $ if there is an inferiority 
on the enveloping side. 

A strategic enveloping or turning movement is no doubt 
a very effective means of cutting the enemy off from his 
line of retreat ; but as this object may also just as well be 
attained by a tactical turning movement, the strategic 
enveloping movement is therefore never advisable unless 
we are (physically and morally) so superior, that we shall 
be strong enough at the decisive point, and yet can at the 
same time dispense with the detached corps. 

Napoleon never engaged in attempts to turg his enemy 
strategically, although he was so often, indeed almost 
always, both physically and morally superior. 

Frederick IT. only did it once, in the attack on Bohemia, 
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1757. Certainly by that means the Austrians were 
prevented from bringing on a battle until they got to 
Prague ; ,but what was the benefit to him of the conquest 
- of Bohemia as far as Prague, without a decisive battle ? 
The battle of Kollin forced him to give it up again—a 
proofhnat battles decide all. At Prague he was obviously 
in danger of beiug attacked by the v, hole of the Austrian 
forces before the arrival of Schwerin. He would not have 
exposed himself to this danger if he had marched through 
Saxony with all his forces united. The first battle would 
in that case probably have been fought at Budin on the 
Eger, and that would have been as decisive as the Battle 
of Prague. This concertric march into Bohemia was 
unquestionably a censequence of the Prussian Army 
havjng been broken up durfng the winter in cantonments 
in Silesia and Saxony, and it is of importance to observe, 
that reasons of this kind, in most cases, are more influ- 
ential than the advantages in the form of the disposition 
itself, for the facility of operations i$ favourable to their 
rapid execution, and the friction inherent in the immense 
machinery of a great armed force is in any case so great 
that we should never add’to it except from 1icvessity. 

(12) Besides this, the principle just stated, of concen- 
trating as much as possible at the decisive point, is opposed 
to the idea of enveloping strategically, and the order of 
battle for our troops naturally springs from that principle 
of itsélf. On that account I said, with reason, that the 
form of the order of battle is of little consequence. There 
is, however, one case in which the operating strategically _ 
against the enemy’s flank leads to great results, similar to 
those of a battle ; that is, when in a poor or impoverished 
country the enemy, by great exertions, has formed large 
magazines, on the preservation of whick his operations 
entirely depend. In such a case it may perhaps be 
advisable not to march with the mass of our forces against 
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the ehemy’s principal force, but to push forward against 
his base. For this there are, however, two conditions 
requisite : e l 

(a) That the enemy is so far from his base that he will 
be forced by this means to make a long retreat ; and ` 

(b) That with a few troops and the help of natural and 
artificial obstacles we shall be able to harass him in such a 
manner on the road which his principal force must take, 
that no conquests he can make in that direction will 
compensate for the loss of his base. 

(13) The subsistence of troops being a condition which 
is indispensable in the conduct of War, it has a great 
influence on the operations of the War, particularly in this 
way, that it will only allow of the concentration of troops 
to a certain degree; and as it must be considered in 
the choice of the line of operations, therefore it has«an 
influence in determining the theatre of War. 

(14) The subsistence for troops is provided, whenever 
the state of a country allows of it, at the cost of the 
country, by requisitions. s 

According to the present mode of making War, Armies 
take up cemsiderably more Na than formerly. The 
formation of separate independent corps has made this 
possible without our being placed at a disadvantage if 
opposed to an enemy who is concentrated in the old 
manner (with 70,000 to 100,000 men) at one spot ; for one 
of these Corps, organised as they now are, can stistain 
itself for some time against an enemy twice or three times 
superior in numbers; during this time other Corps arrive, 
and therefore, even if this Corps is actually beaten, it wil) 
not have fought in vain, as we have already observed 
elsewhere. i í 

Accordingly, enow, single Divisions or Corps take the 
field, marching separately either in line with each other, 
or in succession one after another, and only so far in 
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connection that, if they belong to the same Army, they 
can take part in any battle which may occur, 

This makes it practicable to subsist an Army for q time 
without magazines. It is facilitated by the organisation 
of the Corps itself, by its staff and its commissariat 
. department. | | 

(15) When important reasons (as for instance the 
position of the enemy’s principal Army) do not decide 
otherwise, one should choose the richest and most pro- 
ductive provinces to operate in, for facility of subsistence 
promotes rapidity of movement. There is nothing which 
in importancesurpasses the subsistence, except the position 
of the enemy’s principal Army, which we are seeking, the 
situation of the capitel ciy, or sirong place which we wish 
to take. All other conséderations, for instance, the 
advantageous form of drawing up the armed force (order 
of battle), of which we have already spoken, are, as a 
rule, much less important. 

(16) In spite of this new method of subsisting, we are 
very far from being able to dispense with all magazines, 
and a wise Commander, even if the resources of the 
province are quite suffiient, will not neglect to form 
magazines behind him as a provision against unforeseen 
events, and so as to be able the more readily to concentrate 
his strength at certain points. This is one of those 
measures of precaution which are no detriment to the 
main-object. 


2.—DEFENSIVE 


(1) In political language, a defensive War is one which 
a State carries on to maintain its independence: in 
Strategy, a defensive War is a campaign in which we limit 
ourselves to contending with the enemy in.a theatre of 
War which has been prepared by us fur the purpose. 
Whether the battles we fight in this theatre of War 
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are offensive or defensive makes no difference in this 
respect. 

(2) We choose the strategic defensive chiefly when the 
enemy is superior in force. Naturally fortresses apd 
entrenched camps, which are to be regarded as the chief 
preparations of a theatre of War, afford great advaptages, 
to which may be added knowledge of the country and the 
possession of good maps and surveys. With these 
advantages, a small Army, or an Army which is based 
on a small State and limited resources, will be more ina 

condition to oppose the enemy than without the aid of 
"such assistance. 

There are besides the two following grounds upon which 
we may choose the defensive fdrm of War by preference : 

First.—If the poverty of tke provinces surrounding our 
theatre of War makes our operations extremely difficult: 
on account of the question of subsistence. In that case 
we escape the disadvantage, and the enemy must submit 
toit. This is, for instance, at this moment (1812) the case 
of the Russian Army. t 

Secondly.—If the enemy has greater advantages for 
carrying op the War. In a ptpared theatre of War— 
which we know, where all the surrounding circumstances 
are in our favour—War is more easily conducted ; there 
will not be so many faults committed. In this case, that 
is, when the little dependence to be placed on our troops 
and Generals compels us to resort to the defensive, we 
gladly combine the tactical defensive with the strategic, 
that 1s, we give battle in positions prepared beforehand ; 
we do so further because there is less sk of our com- 
mitting faults. l 

(3) In defensive War, just as much as in the offensive, 
a great object Should be pursued. This can ‘be nothing 
else than to annihilate the enemy’s Army, either in a 
battle, or by making his subsistence so difficult as to 
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produce disorganisation and compel him to retreat, by 
whicl:' he must necessarily suffer considerable losses. 
Wellingtjn’s campaign in the years 1810 and 181feis an 
instance of this. i 

The defensive War, therefore, does not consist in an 
indolent waiting for events; we must only pursue the 
waiting-for system where there is a palpable and decisive 
utility in that mode of procedure. That sort of calm 
before a storm, whilst the offensive is gathering up new 
force for great blows, is extremely dangerous for the’ 
defender. 

If the Austrians, after the battle of Aspern, had re- 
inforced themselves to three times the strength of the 
French Emperor, whith they cértainly might have done, 
then the time of.~est which took place before the battle of 
Wagram might have been advantageous to them, but 
only on that condition ; as they did not do so, it was so 
much lost time for them, and it would have been wiser if 
they had taken advantage of Napoléon’s critical position 
to reap the fruits of their success at Aspern. 

(4) Fortresses are intended to occupy an important 
part of the enemy’s Arms ın besieging them. This period 
must, therefore, be taken advantage of to beat the rest of 
the Army. Our battles should be fought behind our 
fortresses, not in front of them. At the same time, however, 
we must not quietly look on at their being captured, as 
Benningsen did during the siege of Dantzig. 

(5) A great river, that is, one we cannot build a’ bridge 
across without considerable difficulty—trivers like the 
Danube below Vienna, and the Lower Rhine—affords a 
natural line of defence of which we can, avail ourselves, 
not by distributing our forces equally along its banks, and 
seeking to hinder the passage absolutely, which is a 
dangerous measure, but by watching it, and when the 
enemy passes, then falling upon him from al sides just at 
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the moment when he has not yet got all his forces under 

command, and is still hemmed in within a narrow space’ 
close, to the river. The battle of Aspern is an, instance. 

At the battle of Wagram the Austrians, without any 

necessity, allowed the French to get possession of far too 

much space, by which means they did away with the , 
disadvantages peculiarly inherent to the passage of a 
river. 

(6) Mountains are the second natural obstacles of 
ground which afford a good line of defence, as we can 
either have them in front, and only occupy them with a 
few light troops, treat them to a certain extent as a river 
which the enemy must cross, and as soon as he debouches 
with his single columns,*fall upon one of them with our 
whole weight, or we may otfrselves take position in the 
mountains. In the last case, we must only defend the 
single passes with small detachments, and a considerable 
part of the Army (a third or a half) must remain ın reserve, 
in order to fall in superior numbers on any column which 
forces its way through. This gieat reserve must, however, 
not be split up with a view to absolutely preventing all 
the columns from passing, bu&we must, from the first, 
resolve to make use of it to attatk that column which we 
suppose to be the strongest. Jf, in this way, we rout a 
considerable part of the enemy’s force, the other columns 
which have forced their way through wul of themselves 
retire again. . 

ff -formation of mountain ranges in general is such 
that about the centre of the masses there arı plateaux or 
plains at a greater or less elevation, and tic sides next to 
the level country are intersected by deep vaileys forming 
the entrances or avenues. The defender, therefore, has 
in the mountaips a district in which he can make rapid 
movements right or left, whilst the attacking columns are 
separated from each other by steep, inaccessible ridges. 
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It is only a mountain mass of this kind that is well adapted 
for a good defence. If it is rugged and: ‘impassable 
generally, throughout, so that the Corps on the defersive 
must be scattered and disconnected, then to undertake 
the defence with the principal Army is a. dangerons 
measuse, for under such circumstances all the advantages 
are on the side of the assailant, who can fall upon any of 
the isolated posts with far superior numbers, as no pass, 
no single post is so strong that it cannot soon be taken by 
superior numbers. > 

(7) With regard to mountain warfare, it is specially to 
be observed that in it a great deal depends on the aptitude 
of subordinate officers, but still more on the high spirit 
which animates the ranks. Great skill in’ manceuvring 
is not here requisite, but a* military spirit and a heart 
in the cause, for every one is more or less left to act in- 
dependently; this is why national levies find their 
account in mountain warfare, for while they are deficient 
in the first quality, they possess the other in the highest 
degree. t 

(8) Lastly, in respect to the strategic defensive, it is to 
be observed that, while *2 is in itself stronger than the 
offensive, it should only be used to gain the first great 
result, and that if this object is attained, and peace does 
not immediately follow upon that, greater results can 
only be obtained by the offensive ; for whoever remains 
always on the defensive exposes himself to the disadvan- 
tage of always carrying on the War at his oya-capuriBe. 
No State can endure that for more than a certain time ; 
and therefore, if it exposes itself to the blows of its 
adversary without ever striking in return, it is almost 
sure in the end to become exhausted, and be obliged 
to submit. We should therefore begin, with the de- 
fensive, that we may with the more certainty end with the 
offensive. 
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3.—A TTACK. 


(x) The strategic attack pursues the aim of the War 
directly, for it is aimed directly at the destruction of the 
enemy’s armed force, whilst the strategic defence seeks to 
obtain this object partly only indirectly. Fromethis it 
comes that the principles of the attack are already con- 
tained in the general principles of Strategy. Only two 
subjects require special mention. 

(2) The first is, keeping the Army constantly complete 
in men and arms. To the defender, this is relatively 
easier, from the proximity of his resources. The assailant, 
although in most cases „possessed of the resources of a 
powerful State, must bring his means more or less from a 
distance, and therefore, of course, with greater difficulty. 
That he may not run short in means, he must make guch 
arrangements that the levy of recruits and transport of 
arms anticipate his wants in these respects. The roads 
on his line of operations must be incessantly covered with 
reinforcements and trains of supplies*moving to the 
front ; on those roads, military stations must be formed 
to expedite the transport. \ 

(3) Even in the most prosperous circumstances, and 
with the greatest mora] and physical superiority, the 
assailant must keep in view the possibility of a great 
change of fortune. For this reason, he must provide 
points on the line of operations suitable for refuge, ‘in the 
event OPhss Army being beaten. Such are fortresses 
with entrenched camps, or simply entrenched camps. 

Large rivers afford the best means of checking the 
pursuit of an enemy for a time. We should therefore 
Secure the passages across them with brigge heads, 
surrounded with a girdle of strong redoubts. 

For the defence of these points, and as garrisons for 
damportant towns and fortresses, troops, in greater or less 
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number, must be left behind, according as we have to 
apprehend attacks from the enemy or the hostility of the 
inhabitants of the country. These, with the reinfqrce- 
ments coming up, form new Corps, which, in ‘tase of 
success, follow the Army, but in case of disaster are 
stationed at the points which have been fortified to secure 
the retreat. 

Napoleon always showed great foresight in the provision 
he made ın this manner in the rear of his Army; and in 
that way, even in his boldest operations, he incurred less 
risks than might. be imagined at first sight. 


IV.—ON THE PRACTICE IN WAR OF THE- 
PRINCIPLES NQW LAID DOWN 


(x) The principles of the Art of War are in themselves 
very simple, and are quite within the compass of sound, 
common sense ; and although in tactics they rest rather 
more than in Strategy upon special kaowledge, stil] even 
this knowledge # so limited that it can hardly be com- 
pared with any other science, either in diversity or extent. 
Learning and profound s~ence are, therefore, not at all 
requisite, nor are even great powers of understanding. 
If any special faculty of the understanding, besides a 
practised judgment, ıs required, it is clear from all that 
precedes that it is a talent for artifice or stratagem. The 
exact contrary has been long maintained, but merely from 
a misplaced feeling of awe regarding the, gybjest- mra 
from the vanity of authors who have written on the 
subject. An impartial consideration must convince us of 
this: but experience tends to impress, upon us this 
conviction still more forcibly. In the late Revolutionary 
War, many men have made themselves conspicuous as 
skilful Generals, often as Generals of the first order, 
without having had the benefit of any military education. 
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As regards Condé, Wallenstein, Suwarrow,* and’ many 
others it is at least a very doubtful point PSE these 
had,enjoyed any either. 

That the conduct itself of War is very difficult is a 
matter of no doubt ; but the difficulty is not that special 
learning, or great genius, is required to comprehend the 
true principles of conducting War ; that can be done by 
any well-organised head, with a mind free from prejudice, 
and not altogether ignorant of the subject. Even the 
application of these principles on a map, and on paper, 
presents no difficulty ; and even a good plan of operations 
is still no great masterpiece. The great difficulty is ¢o 
adhere steadfastly in execution to the principles which we 
have adopted. ' í 

The object of this concláding observation, is to fix 
attention on this difficulty, and’ to give your Royal 
Highness a lucid and distinct idea of it, for I look upon 
that as being the most important point which I can attain 
by this paper. . 

The whole conduct of War is like the action of a com- 
plicated machine, with an immense amount of friction ; 
so that combinations which ara easily made on paper can 
only be carried into execution y very great exertion 

Therefore the free will, the mind of the General, finds 
itself impeded in its action at every instant, and it requires 
a peculiar strength of mind and undezstanding to overcome 
this resistance By this friction many a good idea is lost, 
& aale obliged to lay down a plain, simple scheme, 
when by a somewhat more complicated one greater 
results might be attained. 

To enumerate the causes of this friction in full is perhaps 
not possible, but the following are the greatest : 


* Clausewitz might have added Cromwell, who certainly had had no 
previous military education, yet even German critics admit that both 
as a tactician and strategist he was two centuries ahead of his time.— 
EDITOR, 
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(x) We always know much less of the actual condition 
and of the designs of the enemy than we assume on 
supposition in forming our plans; innumerable dqubts 
rise up at the moment of the execution of a resolution, 
doubts caused by the dangers to which we see we are 
exposed, if it should prove that we have been much 
deceived in the conjectures we have formed. That 
feel'ng of anxiety which so easily seizes men in general in 
the execution of great designs then overpowers us, and 
from this state of anxiety to a state of irresolution, from. 
that to half measures, is a short step not perceptible. 

(2) Not only are we uncertain as to the strength of the 
enemy, but rumour (all intelligence which we receive 
through outposts, spies, or byeaccident) uicreaseshis 
numbers. The great masses of the people are timid by 
natyfe, and thereby danger is invariably exaggerated. 
All the influences brought to bear on the General, there- 
fore, tend to give him a false impression of the strength of 
the enemy before him; and herein Jies a new source of 
irresolution. r 

Wecannot iniagine the full extent of this uncertainty 
and it is, therefore, important to prepare for it beforehand. 

If we hav2 quietly refivcted on everything beforehand, 
if we have impartially considered, if we have sought for 
and if we have made up our minds on the probabilities 
of the case, we should not be ready to give up at once 
the first opinion, but carefully criticise reports as they 
come in, compare several with each other, se nah gta 
further information, &c. Very often, by this means, 
false intelligence is detected on the spot ; often the first 
information is confirmed; in both cases, therefore, we 
attain to certainty, and can form a resolution accordingly, 
If we canffot obtain this certainty, then We must say to 
ourselves that in War nothing can be carried out without 
a risk ; that the nature of War never allows us thoroughly 
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to see, at all times, which way we are going; that the 
probable will still always remain the probable, even if it 
does not strike upon our senses at once ; and that if we 
have made judicious arrangements generally, we shall not 
be completely ruined at once, even if there is one error. 

(3) The uncertainty as to the existing state of things at 
any given moment applies to our own Army as well as 
the enemy’s. Our own Army can seldom be kept so 
concentrated that we can at any moment clearly com- 
mand a view of all parts. Now, if we are disposed to be 
anxious, then new doubts will thus arise. _ We shall wish 
to wait and see, and a delay in the action of the whole is 
the inevitable consequence. 

We must, therefore, feel sog much confidence in the 
arrangements we have made as to believe that they will 
meet our expectations. To this belongs in a special 
manner a reliance on the subordinate Generals ; we must, 
therefore, makc it a rule to select officers upon whom we 
can rely, making every other consideration give way to 
that. If we have made the dispositigns which are 
suitable, if we have provided for contingent mishaps, and 
so arranged that in case such,should occur during the 
execution of our measures we \shall not be completely 
ruined, then we must step boldly forward through the 
night of uncertainty 

(4) When we want to carry on a War which causes a 
great strain upon our powers, then subordinate Generals 
tnderscathe | troops (if they are not used to War) will often 
find obstacles which they represent as insuperable. They 
will find the march too long, the fatigue too great, the 
subsistence impracticable. If we should listen to all these 
difficulttes, as Frederick II. called them, we should soon 
have to succuinb to them, and remain pow®fless and 
inactive instead” of acting with force and energy. 

To withstand all this, a degree of confidence in our own 
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sagacity and convictions is requisite, which commonly 
looks like obstinacy at the moment, but which is that 
power of the understanding and character which we call 
firmness. _ 

.(5) None of the effects upon which we calculate in War 
come to pass so exactly as any one would imagine who has 
not watched War attentively and been accustomed to it 
in reality. : 

We often make a mistake of several hours as to the 
march of a column, and yet we are unable to teil where to 


fix the cause of the delay ; obstacles often present them- 


4 


selves which ceuld not be calculated upon beforehand ; ° 


often we expect to arrive at a certain point with an Army, 
and find ourselves obliged to halt some miles short of it ; 
often a post which we have established renders much less 
service than we expected :* one of the enemy’s, on the 
contrary, much more; often the resources of a province 
do not amount to as much as we anticipated, &c. 

Any such obstruction can only be got over by great 
efforts, which the General can only sticceed in getting by 
strictness bordeting on severity. Only by such means, 
only when he ıs certain that the utmost possible will be 


done, can he feel secure tat these little impediments will 


not exercise a great influence on his operations, that he 
wil] not fall short of the object which he proposed to 
attain. 

(6) We may feel certain that an Army is never in the 
condition in which a person following its operations in a 
room supposes ıt to be. If he is in favounedtttt Army, 
he will figure it to himself as being from a third to a half 
stronger and better than it really is. It is natural enough 
that the Commander should find himself in the same case 
in relation to the first plan of his operations, that he should 
afterwards see his Army melt away in a manrer he never 
anticipated, his artillery and cavalry become unserviceable 
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&c. Thus, what appeared to the observer and the General | 
as possible and easy at the opening of the campaign, will 
often prove difficult or impossible in the execution. Now, 
if thé Commander is a man who, impelled by a lofty 
ambition, still follows his object with boldness and 
energetic will, then he will attain it, whilst an ordinary 
man will think himself fully justified in abandoning it, 
owing to the condition of his Army. 

Massena showed, in Genoa and in Portugal, the power 
which a General has over his troops through the strength 
of his will; in the one case by the force, we might say the 
‘severity, of his character, he drove the ‘men to extra- 
ordinary exertions, which were crowned with success ; 
in the other, in Portugal, pe held out, at least, much longer 
than any one else would have done. 

In most cases, the enemy’s Army finds itself in a similar 
condition ; think of Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus 
at Nuremberg, of Napoleon and Benningsen after the 
battle of Eylau. The state of the enemy we do not see, 
our own is before our eyes; therefore the latter makes 
a much greater impression than the former, because in 
ordinary mortals sensuous impressions are more powerful 
than the language of the understh sding. 

(7) The subsistence of the troops in whatever way it 
may be managed (whether by magazines or requisitions), 
presents such difficulties that it must always have a very 
decisive voice in the choice of measures It is often 
A ea most effectual combination, and an ‘Army 
is some sex nelled to go in quest of its subsistence 
when it might be on the way to victory, to brilliant 
successes. Through this, chiefly, the whole machine 
acquires that unwieldiness by which the effects realised 
fall far short of, the flight of great plans. a. 

A General who, with a tyrannical power, demands from 
his troops the utmost efforts, the most extreme hardships ; 
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an Army accustomed to these sacrifices through Wars of 
long duration—what advantages will they not have over 
their opponents, how much more rapidly will they pursue 
their object in spite of all obstacles! With eqùaily good 
plans, how different will be the result ! i 

(8) Generally, and in all the foregoing cases, we can- 
not keep our eyes too intently fixed on the following, 
truth : 

The sensuous impressions which come before us in the 
course of execution are more vivid than those obtained 
previously through mature reflection. They are, however, 
only first appearances of things, and that, as we know, 
seldom corresponds exactly with realıty. We are, there- 
fore, in danger of sacrificing oure mature reficction te”first 
appearances. ` 

Tat this first appearance, as a rule, produces fear and 
over caution is owing to the natural timidity of man, who 
takes only a partial view of everything. 

Against this we must, therefore, arm ourselves, and 
place a firm reliance on the results of our own past mature 
veflecteons, in order to fortify ourselves by that means 
against the weakening impressions of the moment. 


In this difficulty of execution a great deal depends on 
the certainty and firmness of our own convictions; on 
that account, therefore, the study of military history is 
important, because by it we learn the thing ing itself. als Cem 
the development of events themselvés. "The principles 
which we have learnt by theoretical instruction are 
only suited to facilitate the study of and direct our 
attentions to the points of greatest importance in military 
history.” 

Your Royal Highness must therefore’ make yourself 
acquainted with these principles, with a view to proving 
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‘them by the study of military history, and seeing where 
they coincide with the course of actual events, and 
where they are modified or overthrown by the same. 

But besides this, the study of military history is the 
only means of supplying the place of actual experience, by 
giving a clear idea of that which we have termed the 
friction of the whole machine. 

To this end we must not confine ourselves to the 
leading events, much less keep to the reasoning of his- 
torians, but study details as much as is possible. For 
historians rarely make perfect fidelity of, representation 
their object: in general, they desire to embellish the 
deeds of their Army, or to prove a consonance between 
actui events and somerimagimary rules. They invent 
history, instead of writing ıt. Much reading of history is 
not required for the above object.’ The knowledge ‘af a 
few separate battles, in their details, is more useful than a 
general knowledge of several campaigns. On this account 
it is more advantageous to read particular narratives and 
journals than regular works of history. ¿The account of 
the defence of Menin, ın the year 1794, in the memoirs of 
General Scharnhorst, is a patterp of this kind of narration 
which cannot be surpassed. Wiis narrative, especially 
the account of the sortie and the mode in which the 
garrison cut their way through the enemy, will serve 
your Royal Highness as a criterion for the style in 
which military history should be written. 

in the world has more thoroughly convinced 
me that in War we should not despair of success up to the 
last moment, and that the effects of good principles, which 
can never manifest themselves in such a regular manner 
as we suppose, will unexpectedly make their appearance, 
even in the most desperate cases, when we béhieve any 
such influences are completely lost. 


ALD 
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Some great sentiment must stimulate great abilities in 
the General, either ambition, as in Cesar, hatred of the 
enemy, °s in Hannibal, the pride of falling gloriously, as 
in Frederick the Great. : 

Open your heart to a feeling of this kind. Be bold and‘, 
astute, in your designs, firm and persevering in executing 
them, determined to find a glorious end, and destiny will: | 
press on yoyr youthful brow a radiant crown-—fit emblem 
of a Prince, the rays of which will carry your image into 
the bosom of your latest descendants. j 


ON THE ORGANIC DIVISION OF 
ARMED FORCES* 


THat the grounds which determine the, division and 
strength of the different parts of an Army, and which 
have their root in elementary tactics, are not very distinct, 
and allow of much that is arbitrary, we must suppose, if 
we look at the various modes ot formation which actually 
exist ; but no great reflection is required to convincé us 
that these grounds cannot determine the matter more 
exactly. What is usually adduced in relation to the 
subject, as, for instance, if a cavalry officer tries to prove 
that a cavalry regiment can never be too gtrong, because 
otherwise it is not in a condition to do anything, deserves no 
serious notice. This is the state of things as regards the 
small divisions with which elemerfary tactics is concerned 
—that is, Companies, Squadrons, Battalions, and Regi- 
ments ; butıt is much worse still with the larger divisions 
which are beyond elementary tactıcs, and where the 
question depends on higher tactics or the theory of the 

wdispositions for a battle in conjunction with Strategy. We 
shall now take us subject of these greater divisions— 
Brigades, Divisions, Corps, and Armies. 

Let us first consider for a moment the reasonable 
grounds (the philosophy) of the thing. Why are the 
masses, as a universal rule, divided into parts ? “Plainly 
because one person can only exercise direct command 


over a limited number. The General cannot take 50,000 
* To serve as an elucidation of chap, v. of Book V. 
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soldiers and place each man upon a particular spot and 
keep him there, and order him to do this and not to do 
that, which, if such a thing was conceivable, would plainly 
be the best thing that could be done; for none of the 
countless subordinate Commanders ever intensifies (at 
least tt would be an anomaly if he did), but each more or 
less diminishes ‘he force of the original crder, and takes- 
from the first idea something of its original precision. . 
Besides this, if there are a number of subordinate 
divisions, the order takes considerably more time to reach 
its destinatios. From this it follows that the divisions 
and subdivisions, by reason of which orders must pass | 
through many hands in succession, constitute a necessary 
evil. Here ends our philosophy, and we enter upon tactics 
and Strategy. 

‘A mass entirely isolated which is opposed to the enemy 
as an independent whole, whether great or small, has 
three parts which are essential, and without which such 
a body can hardly be imagined, that is to say, one part 
which it throws out in advance, one which in case of 
unforeseen events it places in rear, and the main 
body between these a parts. 


a. 


c. 


Therefore, if the division of the greater whole is made 
with a view to independence, it must neypr. have less tian 
three parts if the permanent Divisi6n is to be in accord- ` 
ance with that constant requirement of independence 
which must naturally be an object. But it is easy to 
observe that even these three parts do not constitute quite 
a natural arrangement ; for no one woujd willingly make 
his advance and rear guards each of the same strength 
with the centre or main body. Therefore, it would be 
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more natural to conceive the centre as consisting of at 
least two parts, consequently, to make a division of the 


whole into four parts in this order: . 
a. 
b. C. E 
d. 


But even here it is plain we have not yet got to the most 
natural point. Foi, notwithstanding the depth which it 
is usual now to give an order of battle, all distrıbutions 
of forces, either tactical or strategic, invariably assume 
the lınear form; consequently, there arises of itself the 
want of a right wing, of a left wing, and of a centre, and 
five muy therefore now be looked upon as the natural 
number of division’ in this forfn : 


€ 
e 


a. 
b c. d. 


(3 

This formation now allows of one, or incase of urgent 
necessity, of two parts of the principal mass being detached 
right or left. Whoever, like myself, is a friend of strong 
reserves, will perhaps find the pert In rear (reserve) too 
weak in relation to the whole, and, therefore, will add, 
on that account, another part, in order to have one- 
third in reserve. Then the whole will be organised as 
under : 


Q 


b. c. d. 
e. f. 


If the force we have to organise is very large, a con- 
siderable Army, then Strategy has to remark tkat such 
an Army almosé always finds it necessary to detach 
parts to the mght and left; that, therefore, on this 
account with such a force, twp more parts must 


u 


f 
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generally be added; we then get the following strategic: 
figure: | | 
« 


a. 
E b cade f 
: g. h. 


From this we deduce as a result, that a whole mass of 
troops should never be divided into less than three or 
more than eight parts. But still in this there appears very 
little that is definite, for what a number of different com- 
binations may be made, if we reflect that we might divide 
an Army into 3 x 3 x 3, if we should base Corps, Divisions, 
and Brigades upon that number, which would give tyenty- 
seven Brigades, or into anysovher possikle” product of the 
giver factors. 

But there are still some important points remaining for 
consideration. 

We have not entered upon the strength of Battalions 
and Regiments, leaving that for elementary tactics ; from 
what has just been said, it only follows that we should 
make the Brigades consist of not less than three Battalions. 
Upon this we certainly, insist, and shall probably not 
encounter any opposition; but it is more difficult to 
limit the greatest strength which the Brigade should 
have. Asarulea Brigade is considered to be such a body 
as can and must be guided by one man directly—that is to 
say, through the instrumentality of his voice. If we. 
adhere to that, then it should not exceed e$erangth of 4000 
or 5000 men; and, consequently, will consist of six or 
eight Battalions, according to the strength of the battalion. 
But here we must bring in another subject, which forms 
a new glement in the inquiry. This element is the 
combination of the different arms. That this combination 
should begin in a body of troops lower down the steps 
than a whole Army is a point on which there is but one 
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opinion throughout Europe. But some would only 
commence with it in Corps, that is, masses of 20,000 to 
30,060 men. Others would have it in Divisions——that is, 
masses of from 8000 to 12,000 men. We shall not enter 
into this controversy at present, but confine ourselves to 
this, which will hardly be disputed, that the indepehdence 
of any body of troops is chiefly constituted by the com- 
bination of the three arms, and that, therefore, at all 
events for Divisions which are destined to find themselves 
frequently isolated in War, this combination is very 
desirable. 

Further, we have not only to take into consideration 
the cambination of all three arms, but also that of two 
of them, namely, artillery eand infantry. This com- 
bination, according to the generally prevailing custom, 
takes place very much sooner, although artillerymen, 
excited by the example of cavalrymen, show no slight 
inclination to form again a little Army of their own. They 
have, however, as yet been obliged to content themselves 
with being divided amongst the Brigades. Through this 
combination, therefore, of artillery with infantry, the idea 
of a Brigade takes a somewhag different form, and the 
only question to be considered is, what should be the 
minimum size of a body of infantry to which, as a rule, 
a portion of artillery must always be attached in a 
permanent manner ? : 

œ- This question is more readily answered than one would 
at first sight stippege, for the number of guns which, for 
every 1000 men, we can take into the field, seldom depends 
on our will, it is settled by a variety of uther, partly very 
remote, causes $ then, again, the number of guns which 
are united in a battery rests upon much more swbstantial 
tactical grounds than any other similar organisation ; 
thus it is that we do not ask, How many guns shall this mass 
of infantry (for instance, a Brigade) have? but, What mass 
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of infantry is to be joined to a battery of artillery? If we 
have, for example, three guns per 1000 men with the 
Army, afd then deduct one for the reserve, there remain 
two to distribute amongst the rest of the troops, which 
allows a mass of 4000 infantry for a battery of eight guns.” 
As thiis the ordinary proportion, it is evident that, with 
our calculation, we come nearly to what has been found, 
to answer best in practice. After this, we shall add no 
more in regard to the size of a Brigade than that it should 
consist accordingly of from three to five thousand men. 

Although thë field of division is limited on one side in 
this way, and on the other it was already limited by the 
strength of the Army as a given quantity, a great nymber 
of combinations stili always remain .ec“<ible, and we 
canngt let them be disposed of at once by a rigorous 
application of the principle of the least possible number 
of parts; we have still to take into consideration some 
points of a general nature and we must also allow special 
considerations in 1 particular cases to have their rights. 

First we must observe that great bodies must be split 
into more parts than smaller ones, in order to be made 
sufficiently handy (as already noticed), and that small 
bodies with too many subdivisions or branches are not 
easy to handle. 

If an Army 1s formed into two principal Corps, each of 
which has its own special Commander,* that is as much 
as to neutralise the Command-in-Chief. Every one who 
has military experience will understanget'is without any 
further elucidation. It is not much better if the Army is ' 
divided into three parts, for in such a case there can be no 


* The command is the true base of division. If a Field-Marshal 
commands#100,000 men, of which 50,000 are undef the orders of a 
General specially designated, whilst the Field-Marshal in person con- 
ducts the other 50,000, formed ın five Divisions, a case which often 
happens, the whole is not ın reality divided in two parts, but into six, 
Only that one of them is five times as large as the others. 
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expeditious movements, no suitable dispositions for a 
battle, without an incessant breaking up of these three 
prineipal Corps, by which their Commanders “are very 
soon put out of temper. bs 

The greater the number of parts the greater becomes 
the power of the Commander-in-Chief and the mobility of 
the whole mass. There is, therefore, a reason for going as 
far as possible in this direction. As there are more means 
of putting orders in a train for execution at a headquarters 
like that of the Commander of an Army than with the 
limited staff of a Corps or Division, therefore, on general 
grounds, it is best to divide an Army into not less than 
eight parts. If other circumstances require it, this number 
of parts may b@ingreased’ tonjntorten. If there are more 
than ten parts, a difficulty arises in transmitting orders 
with the necessary rapidity and exactitude, for we miust 
not forget that it is not the mere question of the order, 
else an Army might have as many Divisions as there are 
heads ina company, but that with orders, many directions 
and inquiries are connected which it is easier to arrange 
for six or eight Divisions than for twelve or fifteen. 
fs Again, a Division if it is small as regards absolute 
strength in numbers, one which therefore may be supposed 
to form part of a Corps, can always make shift with fewer 
parts than we have given‘as the normal number; quite 
easily with four, in case of urgency with three. Six and 
cight would be inconvenient, because its means are not 
sufficient to transmit orders rapidiy enough to so many 
parts. 

This revision of our proper normal number gives as a 
result that an Army should have at least five parts, and 
not more than ten; that the Division should got have 
above five, ané may be reduced to four. Between the 
two now lies the Corps, and both the question of its 
strength and the general question whether it should exist 
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at all, depend on the adjustment of the other mo com- 
binations. 

Two hundred thousand men in ten Divisions, and the 
Division” split into five Brigades, gives the Brigate a 
strength of 4000 men. In such a force we could, there- 
fore, do very well with Divisions only. 

We ould certainly divide this force into five Corps, the 
Corps into four Divisions, and the Division into four 
Brigades, then each Brigade would be 2500 men strong. 

To me, the first arrangement appears the best; for, in 
the first place, it has one step less in the gradation of ranks, 
therefore orders are transmitted quicker, &c. Secondly, 
five branches are too few for an Army, it is not sufficiently 
pliable with that number; the same applies, to a.Corps 
divided into four Divisions} and 2500-fien form a weax 
Brigade, of which there are in this scheme eighty, instead 
of which the other organisation makes only fifty, and is 
therefore simpler. These advantages are sacrificed for 
the sake of having only to give ogders direct to five 
Generals instead of ten. 

So éar general considerations extend, but the points 
which require to be determined in particular cases are of 
infinite importance. 

Ten Divisions may be easily commanded in a level 
country ; in widely extended mountain positions the 
thing may be perfectly impossible. 

A great river which divides an Army creates a necessity 
for the appointment of a separate Commander on one side. 
Genera] rules are powerless against yx ínrce of circum- 
stances in all such particular cases ; "however, it is to be 
remarked that when such special circumstances make 
their appearance, those disadvantages, which a multi- . 
plicity o% Divisions otherwise produces, generally disappear 
at the same time. Certainly, even here aBuses may arise, 
as for instance, if a bad organisation is made to gratify the 
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unseasonable ambition of individuals, or, out of want of 
firmness, to resist personal considerations. But, however 
far the requirements of particular cases may extend, still 
exnerience teaches us that the system of divisioning : as a 
rule is dependent on general principles. 


SKETCH OF A PLAN FOR TACTICS, 


aN .B.—According to this distribution, this first part ts to be 
a revised and completed) 


I—INTRODUCTION: DEFINITION OF THE DIS- 
TINCTION BETWEEN THE CONCEPTIONS OF 
STRATEGY AND TACTICS, So 


I.—GENERAL THEORY OF FIE COMBAT. 
(Combat—Cantonments—Camps —Marches.) 


(1) Nature of the combat—Active elements in the 
same—Hatred and hostility—Modification—Other moral 
forces— Judgment and talent. 

(2) More precise definition of a combat—Independent 
combat—Partial combat—How the latter arise. 

(3) Object of the combat: Victory—Degree, splen- 
dour, and weight of victory, 

(4) Causes of victory, that is, of the enemy leaving the 
field, 

45) ands of combat according to arms—Close combat— 
“Fire combat. 

(6) Different acts of the combat— Destructive act— 
- Decisive act. 4 

(7) Kinds of combat, according as its mouve is positive 
or negative—Attack and defence. 

« (8) Plan of the combat—Strategic object of the coms 
bat—Its aim—-Means—Determination of the kind of 
combat—Time—Space—Reciprocal action—Conduct. 


lak THE THEORY OF THE COMBAT 


Ye 
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IIl-COMBA1S$; DEFINITE SUBDIVISIONS IN 
THE ABSTRACT. (Formation—Order of Battle— 
Elementary Tactics.) 


A.—THE DIFFERENT ARMS. 


Effects produced in action by each 
arm—The formation and Elementary 
tactics of each in attack and defence 
based on those effects. 


(1) Infantry. 
(2) Artillery. 
(3) Cavalry. 


B.—THE DIFFERENT ARMS COMBINED IN ATTACK 
AND DEFENCE. 


(1) Theory of the combination of arms: 


(a) Infantry, and Artillery. 
(b) Infantry and Cavalry. 
(c) Cavalry and Artillery. ° 
(d) All three united. 


(2) Fixed Divisions which are formed out ot them: 


(a) Brigades. i 

(b) Divisions. | Their order of battle, position, move- 
(c) Corps. ment, combat. 

(d) Armies. i 


IV.—BATTLES IN CONNECTION WITH COUNTRY 
AND GROUND. 


A.—ON THE INFLUENCE OF GROUND ANDA" 
COMBAT IN GENFRAL. 
(1) On the defend ve. 
(2) On the attack. 


N.B.—Our reflections must here leave the proper logical 
chain, on account of practical considerations. THE GROUND 
must be taken mto view as soon as possible, and this cannot 
be done without our at once imagining to ourselves the 
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combat as taking ‘place under one of the two forms, attack or 
defence ; this ts why the two subjects merge into one. 
'B.-SGENERAL THEORY OF THE DEFENCE. 


‘C.—DITTO, DITTO, ATTACK. 
D.—DEFENSIVE COMBATS OF DEFINITE BODIES. 


(1) Of a small number of troops. (2) Of a Brigade. 
(3) Of a Division. (4) Of a Corps. (5) Of an Army, 


pi 
E.—OFFENSIVE COMBATS OF DEFINITE BODIES. 


(1) Of a small number of troops. (2) Of a Brigade. 
(3) Of a Division. (4) Of a Corps. (5) Of an Army. 


; os = 
V.—COMBATS WI1H DEFIN[F® OBJECTS. 


i A.—DEFENCE. 


(1) Measures of security. 

(a) Guards. (b) Patrols. (c) Supports. (d) Small 
posts. (e) Chains of advanced “posts. (f) Interme- 
diate posts: (g) Advance guards. (h4) Rear guards. 
(îi) Advance Corps. (k) Covering the flanks on 
the march. (/) Detachments to procure intelli- 
gence. (m) Detachrfents of observation. (n) Recon- 
naissances. 

(2) Covering : 

„~ (a) Of single posts. (b) Of convoys. (c) Of foraging 

pårties. 

(3) Lines of posts—Diversity of objects : 

(a) In mountains. (b) Along fivers. (c) Near mo- 
rasses. (d) In woods. 

(4) Parties oy of objects—Destruction of the 
enemy’s armed force—Possession of country—Mere moral 
ascendancy—Credit of arms. 

(a) Defensive battle without preparation. (b) Ina 


prepared position. (c) In an entrenched position. 
VOL. II., Q 
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(5) Retreats : 
(a) The simple retreat (the retiring) in presence of 
the enemy ; a a, before a battle; a b, in the course 
of the same; a c, after a battle. (b) Strategic 
retreat, that is, several consecutive simple retreats, 
in their tactical dispositions. 0" 


B.—THE ATTACK. 


(1) Divided and treated according to the objects of the 


defence. 
(2) According to the particular objectsrof the attack : 
(a) Surprise. (b) Cutting through the enemy. 


VI—OE_CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS. 
VIL—OF MARCHES. 


GUIDE TO TACTICS, OR THE 
~ THEORY OF THE COMBAT 


I.—GENERAL THEORY OF THE COMBAT 


Object of the Combat 
(1) What is the object at the gombat ? _,csssnme 


(a) Destruction of the enemy’s £tmed forces. 
.° (b) To gain possession of some object. 
(c) Merely victory for the credit of our arms. 
(d) Two of these objects, or all three taken together. 


o Theory of Victory 


(2) Any of these four objects can only be obtained by 
a victory. 

(3) Victory is the retişement of the enemy from the 
field of battle. 

(4) The enemy is moved to this : 


(a) If his loss is excessive, 

* (i) and he therefore fears he will be overpowered, 

(ii) or finds that the object will cost him too 

much, 

(b) If the formation of his Army, consequently the 
efficiency of the whole, is too much shaken. 

(c) If he begins to get on disadvantageous ground, 
and therefore has to fear excessive loss if he 
continues the combat. (In this is therefore 
included the losg of the position.) 
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(d) If the form of the order of battle is attended with 
too great disadvantages. 

(e) If he is taken by surprise in any way, or suddenly 
attacked, and therefore has not time to make 
suitable dispositions to give his measures their 
proper development. 

(f) If he perceives that his opponent is too superior 
to him in numbers. 

(g) If he perceives that his opponent has too great a 
superiority in moral forces. 

(5) In all these cases a Commander may give up the 
combat, because he has no hope of matters taking a 
favourable turn, and has to apprehend that his situation 
will beComé sis, worse tfan itis at present. 

(6) Except upon” one of these grounds a retreat is not 
justifiable, and, therefore, cannot be the decision ofthe 
General or Commander. 

(7) But a retreat can be made in point of fact without 
his will. : 

(a) If the troops, from want of cotrage or 2 good 
will, give way. 

(b) If a panic drives them off. 

(8) Under these circumstanges, the victory may be 
conceded to the enemy against the will of the Commander, 
and even when the results springing from the other 
relations enumerated from a to f incline in our favour. 

(9) This case can and must often happen with small 
bodies of troops. The short duration of the whole act 
often hardly leavey the Commander time to form a 
resolution. 

(10a) But with large masses, such a case can only occur 
with parts of the force, not easily with the whole. Should, 
however, several parts yield the victory thus easily to 
the enemy, a disadvantageous result for the whole may 
ensue in those respects noted from a to e, and thus the 
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Gaara may. be compelled to resolve dpon with- 
drawing from the field. 

(rob) With a large mass, the P E NN relations 
specified under a, b, cand d, do not exhibit theiptelfes to 
the Commander in the arithmetical sum of all partial, 
disadvantages which have taken place, for the general 
view is never so complete, but they show themselves, 
where, being compressed into a narrow compass, they 
form an imposing whole. This may be the case either | 
with the principal body, or an impogtant part of that 
body. The rgSolution then is decided by this pre- 
dominant feature of the whole act. 

(11) Lastly, the Commander may be prompted to give 
up the combat, anf therefore to retreatester -reasons 
which do not lie in the combat, but wich'i may be regarded 
as foreign to it, such as intelligence, which does away 
with the object, or materially alters the strategic relations, 
This would be a breaking off of the combat, and does not 
belong to this place, because it is a strategic, not a 
tactical, act. o 

(12) The giving up of the combat is, therefore, an 
acknowledgment of the temporary superiority of our 
opponent, let it be either physically or morally, and a 
yielding to his will. In that consists the first moral force 
of victory. 

(13) As we can only give up the combat by leaving the 
field of battle, therefore the retirement from the field is 
the sign of this acknowledgment, the lowering of our flag as 
it were. 
(14) But the sign of victory still acides nothing as to its 
greatness, importance, or splendour. These three things 
often coincide, but are by no means identical. 

(15) The greatness of a victory depends on the greatness 
of the masses over which it has been gained, as well as on 
the greatness of the trophies. Captured guns, prisoners, 
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baggage taken, killed, wounded, belong to this. There- 
, fore, over a small body of troops no great — can be: 
gained. 

(x6) The importance of the victory depends on the 
importance of the object which it secures to us. ‘The 
conquest of an important position may make an insigni- 
ficant victory very important. 

(17) The splendour of a victory depends on the pro- 
portion which the number of trophies bears to the strength 
of the victorious Army. 

(18) There are therefore victories of different kinds 
and of many different degrees. Strictly speaking, there 
can be no combat without a decision, consequently 
without @vittory ; but the opdi nary use of language and 
the nature of the thing require that we should only 
consider those results of combats as victories which have 
been preceded by very considerable efforts. 

(x9) If the enemy contents himself with doing just 
sufficient to ascertain our designs, and as soon as he has 
found them out gives way, we cannot call*that a victory ; 
if he does more than that, it can only be done with & view 
to becoming conqueror in reality, and, therefére, in that 
case, if he gives up the combat ghe 13 to be considered as 
conquered. 

(20) As a combat can only cease by one or other or 
both of the parties who have been in contact retiring 
partially, therefore it can never be said, properlysspeak- 
ing, that both parties have kept the field. In so far, 
however, as the natyre of the thing and the ordinary use 
of language require us to understand by the term battle- 
field the position of the principal masses of the contending 
Armies, and because the first consequences of victory 
only commence with the retreat of the principal masses, 
therefore there may be battles which remain quite in- 
decisive. 


4 
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The Combat is the Means of gaining a Victory 


(21) The means ‘to obtain victory is the combat. As 
the points specified in No. 4 from a to g establish the 
victory, therefore also the combat is directed on thos¢*. 
points as its immediate objects. 

(22) We must now make ourselves acquainted with 
the combat in its different phases. 


What is an Independent Combat ? 


(23) In reality, every combat may be separated into as ' 
many single combats as there are combatants. But the 
individual only appears as a separate item when he fights 
singly, that is, maependniy, : TEET 

(24) From single combats the uait§ ascend to fresh 
units co-ordinately ‘with the ascending scale of sub- 
divisions of command. 

(25) These units are bound together through the object 
and the plan, still not so closely that the members 
do not retaip a certain degree of independence. This 
always becomes greater the higher the rank of the 
units. How this gain of independence on the part 
of the members takes place we shall show afterwards. 

(26) Thus every totaltombat consists of a great number 
of separate combats in descending order of members 
(No. 97, &c.) down to the lowest member acting inde- 
pendently. 

(27) But a total combat consists also of separate 
combats following one another in succession. 

(28) All separate combats we cafl partial combats, and 
the whole of them a total combat; but we connect the 
conception of a whole combat with the supposed condition 
of a personal command, and therefore cnly that belongs 
to one combat which is directed by one will. (In cordon 
positions the limits between the two can never be defined.) 
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(29). What has been said here on the theory of combat 
relates to the total combat, as well as to the partial combat. 


x Principles of the Combat ù 
(30) Every fight is an expression of hostility, which 
passes into combat instinctively. i 


(31) This instinct to attack and destroy the enemy is 
the real element of War. 

(32) Even amongst the most savage tribes, this impulse 
to hostility is not pure instinct alone; the reflecting 
intelligence supervenes, aimless instinct Becomes an act 
with a purpose. 

(33) In this manner the feelings are made submissive 
to the understanding. , 

(34) But we can «never consider them as completely 
eliminated, and the pure object of reason substituted ,in 
their place; for if they were swallowed up in the object 
of reason, they would come to life again spontaneously 
in the heat of the combat. 

(35) As our Wars are not utterances of the hostility of 
individuals opposed to individuals, so the combat seems 
to be divested of all real hostility, and therefore to be a 
purely reasonable action. 

(36) But it is not so by any (neans. Partly there is 
never wanting a collective hatred between the parties, 
which then manifests itself more or less effectively in the 
individual, so that from hating and warring against a 
party, he hates and wars against the individual man as 
well ; partly in the course of a combat itself a real feeling 
of hostility is kindled more or less in the individuals 
engaged. 

(37) Desire of fame, ambition, self-interest, and 
esprit de corps, along with other feelings, take the place of 
hostility when that does not exist. 

(38) Therefore, the mere will of the Commander, the 
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mere prescribed object, is seldom a oere the sole motive 
of action in the combatants; instead of that, a very 
notable portion of the emotional forces will always be in 
activity. : 

(39) This activity is increased by the circumstance of* 
the combat moving in the region of danger, in which all 
emotional forces have greater weight. x 

(40) But even the intelligence which guides the combat . 
can never be a power purely of the understanding, and, 
therefore, the combat can never be a subject of pure 
calculation. ° 

(a) Because it is the collision of living physical and 
moral forces, which can only be estimated generally, 
but never subjected to any regular calculation. 

(5) Because the emotion? which ceme into play may 
make the combat a subject of enthusiasm, and through 
that a subject for higher judgment. 

(41) The combat may therefore be an act of talent and 
genius, in opposition to calculating reason. 

(42) Now the feelings and the genius which manifest 
themselves in the combat must be regarded as separate 
moral agencies which, owing to their great diversity and 
elasticity, incessantly break out beyond the limits of 
calculating reason. 

(43) It is the duty of the Art of War to take account of 
these forces in theory and in practice. 

(44), The more they are used to the utmost, the more 
vigorous and fruitful of results will be the combat. 

(45) All inventions of art, such as arms, organisation, 
exercise in tactics, the principles of the use of the different 
arms in the combat, are restrictions on the natural instinct, 
which has to be led by indirect means to a more efficient 
use of its powers. But the emotional forces will not 
submit to be thus clipped, and if we go too far in trying 
to make instruments of them, we rob them of their impulse 
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and force. There must, therefore, always be given them 
a certain room to play between the rules of theory and 
its practical execution. This entails the necegsity-of a 
higher point of view, of great wisdom as respects theory, 
and great tact of judgment as respects practice. 


Two Modes of Fighting—Close Combat and Fire Combat 


(46) Of all weapons which have yet been invented 
by human ingenuity, those which bring the combatants 
into closest contact, those which are nearest to the 
pugilistic encounter, are the most nattzal, and corre- 
spond with most instinct. The dagger and the battle- 
axe are more so than the lance, the javelin, or the 
sling. ë tå 

(47) Weapons with which the enemy can be attacked 
while he is at a distance are more instruments for, the 
understanding ; they allow the feelings, the “instinct for 
fighting ” properly called, to remain almost at rest, and 
this so much the more according as the range of their 
effects is greater. With a sling we can imagine to ourselves 
a certain degree of anger accompanying the throws there 
is less of this feeling in discharging a musket, and still less 
in firing a cannon shot. 

(48) Although there are shafles of difference, still all 
modern .weapons may be placed under one or other of two 
great classes, that is, the cut-end-thrust weapons, and 
fire-arms ; the former for close combat, the latter for 
fighting at a distance. 

(49) Therefore it follows that there are two modes of 
fighting—the close cdnbat (hand-to-hand) and the combat 
with fire-arms. 

(50) Both have for their object the destruction of the 
enemy. 

(51) In close tombat this effect is quite certain ; in the 
combat with fire-arms it is only more or less probable. 
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From this difference follows a very different signification 
in the two modes of fighting. 

(52) As the destruction in hand-to-hand fighting is 
inevitable, the smallest superiority either ‘through ad- 
vantages or in courage is decisive, and the party at a, 
disadvantage, or inferior in courage, tries to escape the 
danger by flight. i 

(53) This occurs so regularly, so commonly, and so soon 
in all hand-to-hand fights in which several are engaged, 
that the destructive effects properly belonging to this kind 
of fight are yery much diminished thereby, and its 
principal effect consists rather in driving the enemy off 
the field than in destroying him. 

(54) If, therefore, we lqok for the practical effect of 
close combat, we must place our object not in the de- 
struction of the enemy, but in his expulsion from the field. 
The destruction becomes the means. 

(55) As in the hand-to-hand fight, originally, the 
destruction of the enemy was the object, so in the combat 
with fire-armscthe primary object is to put the enemy to 
flight, and the destruction is only the means. We fire 
upon the enemy to drive him away, and to spare ourselves 
the close combat for which we are not prepared. 

(56) But the danger Caused by the combat with fire- 
arms is not quite inevitable, it is only more or less.probable: 
its effect, therefore, is not so great on the senses of in- 
dividuals, and only becomes great through continuance 
and through its whole sum, which, as it does not affect 
the senses so much, is not such a direct impression. It is 
therefore not essentially necessarf that one of the two 
sides should withdraw from it. From this it follows that 
one party is not put to flight at once, and in many cases 
may not be at all. 

(57) If this is the case then, as a Tule at the con. 
clusion of the combat with fire-arms, the close combat 
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mast be resorted to in order to put the enemy ‘to 
flight. 

(58) On the other hand, the destructive effectegains in 
intensity by continuance of the fire combat just as much 
as it loses in the close combat by the quick decision. 

(59) From this it follows that instead of the putting 
the enemy to flight being the general object of the fire 
combat, that object is to be looked for in the direct effect 
of the applied means, that is, in the destruction and 
weakening of the enemy’s forces. 

(60) If the object of the close combatds to drive the 
enemy from the field, that of the combat with fire-arms to 
destroy his armed force, then the former is the real instru- 
ment for the decisive stroke, the latter isto be regarded as 
the preparation. * 

(61) In each, however, there isa certain amount of the 
effect pertaining to both principles. Theclose combat is 
not devoid of destructive efforts, neither is the combat 
with fire-arms ineffectual to drive the enemy off the field. 

(62) The destructive effect of the close combat is in 
most cases extremely insignificant, very often it am8unts 
to nil; it would, therefore, hardly be taken account of 1f 
it did not sometimes become of considerable importance 
by increasing the number of prisoners. 

(63) But ıt is well to observe that these cases generally 
occur after the fire has produced considerable effect. 

(64) Close combat in the existing relation of arms would, 
therefore, have but an insignificant destructive effect 
without the assistance of fire. 

(65) The destructive force of fire-arms in combat may 
by continuance be intensified to the utmost extremity, 
that is, to the shaking and extinction of courage. 

(66) The consequence of that is, that by far the greatest 
share in the destruction of the enemy’s combatant powers 
is due to the effect of fire-arms. 
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(67) The weđkening of the enemy through the: fire 
combat either— 

(a) Cases his retreat, or 

.(d) Serves as a preparation for tne hand-to-hand 
encounter. 

(68) By putting the enemy to flight, which is the object 
of the hand-to-hand combat, the real victory may be 
attained, because driving the enemy from the field 
constitutes a victory. If the whole mass engaged is 
small, then such a victory may embrace the whole, and 
be a decisive reSult. 

(69) But when the close combat has only taken place 
between portions of the whole mass of forces, or when 
several close combats in succegsion make up the whole 
combat, then the result in a singie one can only be 
considered as a victory 1n a partial combat. 

(70) If the conquered division is a considerable part of 
the whole, then in its defeat it may carry the whole along 
with it ; and, thus, from the victory over a part, a victory 
over the whole may immediately follow. 

(71) Even if a success in close combat does not amount 
to a victory over the mass of the enemy’s forces, still it 
always ensures the following advantages : 

(a) Gain of ground. * 

(b) Shaking of moral force. $ 

(c) Disorder in the enemy’s ranks. 

(d) „Destruction of physical force. 

(72) In a partial combat, the fire combat is therefore to 
be regarded as a destroyıng act, the close combat as a 
decisive act. How these points dre to be reviewed in 
relation to the total combat we shall consider at a future 
time. 
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Relation of the two Forms of Combat in regard to Attack 
and Defence 


$ 
(73) The combat consists, further, of attack and 
defence. 
g (74) The attack is the positive intention, the defence 
the negative. The first aims at putting the enemy to flight ; 
the latter merely at keeping possesston. 

(75) But this keeping possession is no mere holding out, 
not passive endurance ; its success depends on a vigorous 
reaction. This reaction is the destruction, of the attack- 
ing forces. Therefore, it is only the object, not the 
means, which is to be regarded as negative. 

(76) But as it follows of itself that if the defender 
maintains his position the adversary must give way, 
therefore, although the defender hds the negative object, 
the retreat, that is, the giving way of the enemy, is the 
sign of victory also for the defender. 

(77) Naturally, op account of a like object, the close 
combat is the element of attack. i 

(78) But as close combat contains in itself so -little 
of the destructive principle, the assailant who confines 
himself to the use of it alone would hardly be considered 
as a combatant in most cases, aid in any case would play 
a very unequal game. 

(79) Except when small bodies only are engaged, or 
bodies consisting entirely of cavalry, the close comkat can 
never constitute the whole attack. The larger the masses 
engaged, the more artillery and infantry come into play, 
the less will it suffice “or the end. á 

(80) The attack must, therefore, also include in itself 
as much of the fire combat as is necessary. 

(81) In this, that is, in the fire combat, both sides are to 
be regarded as upon an equality, so far as respects the 
mode of fighting. Therefore, the greater the proportion 
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of fighting with fire-arms as compared with close combat, 
the more the original inequality between attack and 
defence is diminished. As regards the remaitting dis- 
advantages of the close combat, to which the ‘assailant 
must ultimately have recourse, they must be compensated 
for by-such advantages as are inherent in that form, and 
by superiority of numbers. 

(82) The fire combat is the natural element of the 
defensive. 


(83) When a successful result (the retreat of the 


assailant) is obtained by that form of combat, there is no 
necessity to have recourse to close combat. 

(84) When that result is not obtained, and the assailant 
resorts to close combat, the defender must do the same, 

(85) Generally, the defence does not by any means 
exclude the close combat, if the advantages to be expected 
from it appear greater than those of the combat with 
fire-arms. 


Advantageous Conditions in both Forms of Combat 


(86; We must now examine more closely the nature in 
general of both combats, in order to ascertain the points 
which give the preponderance in the same. 

(87) The fire combat. £ 

(a) Superiority in the use of arms (this depends on 
the organisation and the quality of the troops). 

(6) Superiority in the formation (tactical organisation) 


and the elementary tactics as established dispositions. 


(See Methodicism, p. 63, vol. 1.) 

In a question of the employment o regularly disciplined 
troops in the combat, these things do not come into 
consideration, because they are supposed to belong to the 
idea of troops. But, as a subject of the theory of the 
combat in its widest sense, they may and should be 
considered, 


ee 


+ 
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.. €c) The number. 

(d) The form of the line of battle so far as it is not 
already contained in 6. e 

» (e) The ground. o 


(88) As we are only now treating of the employment of 
disciplined troops, we have nothing to do with a-and b, 
they are only to be taken into consideration as given 
quantities, 

(89a) Superiority of numbers. 

If two unequal bodies of infantry or artillery are drawn 
up opposite to each other on parallel lines of the same 
extent, then if every shot fired is directed like a target shot 
against a separate individual, the number of hits will be in 
proportion to the number of men firing. The proportion 
of hits would bear just the same relation if the shots were 
directed against a full target—therefore if the mark.was 
no longer a single man, but a battalion, a line, &c. This 
is, indeed, also the way in which the shots fired by skir- 
mishers in War may for the most part be estimated. But 
here the target is not full; instead of that it is a line of 
men with intervals between them. The intervals détrease 
as the number of men increases in a given space; con- 
sequently, the effect of a fire combat between bodies of 
troops of unequal number will f+ a sum made out of the 
number of those firing, and the number of the enemy’s 
troops they are firing against ; that is, in other words, the 
superiority in number in a fire combat produces no 
preponderating effect, because that which is gained 
through the number of shots is lost again through a 
greater number of the enemy’s taking effect. 

Suppose that 50 men place themselves upon the same 
extent of ground as 500 opposite to them. Let 30 shots 
out of 50 be supposed to strike the target, that is, the 
quadrilateral occupied by the enemy’s battalion ; then, 
out of the enemy’s 500 shots 300 will strike the quadri- 
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lateral occupied by our fifty men. But the 500 men 
stand ten times as close as the 50, therefore our balls hit 
ten times as many as the enemy’s, and thus, : by. our 
50 shots, exactly as many of the enemy arè ‘hit as are 
hit-on our side by his 500.* OM 

Alfhough this result does not exactly correspond 
with the reality, and there is a small advantage im 
general on the side of the superior numbers, still there 
is no doubt that it is essentially correct; and that 
the efficacy on either side, that is, the result in a combat 
with fire-arms far from keeping exact pace with the 
superiority ın numbers, is scarcely increased at all by 
that superiority. 

This result is of the utmost importance, for it constitutes 
the basis of that econorhy of forces in the preparatory 
destructive act which may be regarded as one of the 
surest means to victory. 

(89b) Let ıt not be thought that this result may lead 
to an absurdity , and that, for example, two men (the 
smallest number who can take up the line of our supposed 
target) must do just as much execution as 2000, provided 
that the two men are placed at a distance apart equal to 
the front of the 2000. If the 2000 always fired directly 
to their front, that migh/ be the case. But if the nuypber 
of the weaker side is so small that the stronger directs his 
concentrated fire upon individuals, then naturally there 
must follow a great difference in the effect, for, in such a 
case, our supposition of simple target-firing is set aside. 
Likewise, a very weak line of fire would never oblige the 
enemy to engage in a fire-combat: anstead of that, such a 
line would be driven from the field by him at once. We 
see, therefore, that the foregoing result is not to be carried 
to an extreme in application, but yet it is of great im- 
portance for the reasons given. Hundreds of times a line 


* See chap. xii. Book II].—Tr. 
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of. fire has maintained its own against one of twice its 
.strength, and it is easy to see what consequences may 
result from that in the economy of force. m 

{89c) We may, therefore, say that either of the 
opposing sides has it in his power to increase or reduce 
the mutual, that is, the total effect of the fire, according as 
he brings or does not bring more combatants into the line 
which is firing. 

(90) The form of the line of battle may be : 

(a) With parallel fronts of equal length ; then it is the 
same for both sides. 

(b) With parallel front, but siffianldng the enemy ; 
then it is advantageous (but, as we may easily conceive, 
the advantage is small, on account of the limited range of 
fire-arms). t 

(c) Enveloping. This is advantageous on account df.the 
double effect of the shots, and because the greater extent 
of front follows of itself from that form. 

Forms the reverse of b and c are obviously disadvan- 
tageous. a 

(91) Ground is avdantageous in combat with fire-afms— 

(a) By affording cover like a breastwork. 

(6) By intercepting the view of the enemy, thus forming 
an obstacle to his taking aim. ‘ 

(c) As an obstacle to approach, by which the enemy is 
kept long under our fire, and impeded in the delivery of 
his own fire. 

(92) In close combat the advantages afforded by cronni 
are the same as in fire combat. 

(93) The two first subjects (a and b No. 87) do not come 
into consideration here. But we must observe that 
superiority in the use of weapons does not make as great 
a difference in’ close combat as in the fire combat ; and, 
on the other hind, courage plays a most decisive part. 
The subjects touched upon under 6 (No. 87) are especially 
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important for cavalry, the arm by which most close 
combats are fought. 

(94) In close combat number is much more dar than 
in the combat with fire-arms, it is almost the chief thing., 

(95) The form of the order of battle is also much more * 
decisive than in the combat with fire-arms, and when the 
front is parallel, a small instead of a great extent of front" 
is the most advantageous. 

(96) The ground— 

(a) As obstacle to approach. In this consists by farits 
greatest efficagy in close combat. 

(b) As a means of concealment. This favours a surprise, 
which is especially important in close combat. 


Analysi$ of the Compat 


(9%) In No. 23 we have seen that every combat is a 
whole, composed of many members or parts, in which the 
independence of the parts is very unequal, inasmuch as it 
diminishes by a descending scale. We shall now examine 
this point more closely. 

(98) We can easily imagine as a single member, such a 
number as can be led into the fight by the word of com- 
mand ; for instance, a Battalion, a Battery, or a Regiment 
of cavalry, if these masgfs are really in close order. 

(99) When the Word of Command no longer suffices, a 
written or verbal Order commences. 

(10a) The Word of Command admits of no gradations, 
in point of fact it is a part of the execution. But the 
Order has degrees, from the utmost distinctness, approach- 
ing to the Word of Command, down to the utmost 
generality. It is not the execution itself, but only a 
commission to execute. 

(r01) No one subject to the Word of Command has any 
will of his own ; but, whenever instead of that Word an 
Order is given, a certain independence of members begins 
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_ because the Order is of a general nature, and the will 
of the Leader must supply any insufficiency in its 
terms. ,.. © 

“ (102) If a combat admitted of being perfectly pre- 
arranged and foreseen in all its coincident and successive 
parts and events, if, that is to say, its plan could descend 
into the minutest details, as in the construction of a piece 
of inanimate machinery, then the Order would have none 
of this indefiniteness. 

(103) But belligerents do not cease to be men, and 
individuals can never be converted into machines having 
no will of their own ; and the ground on which they fight 
will seldom or never be a complete and bare level, which 
can exercise no influence,on the combat. It is, therefore, 
quite impossible to calculate beforehand all that is to take 
place. a 

(104) This insufficiency of plan increases with the 
duration of the combat, and with the number of the 
combatants. The close combat of a small troop is almost 
completely contained in its plan; but the plan for a 
combat with fire-arms of even very small bodies can never 
be thoroughly complete to the same degree, on account of 
its duration and the incidents which spring up. Then 
again, the close combat of largá masses, as, for instance, 
of a Cavalry Division of 2000 or 3000 horse, cannot be 
carried out so completely in conformity with the original 
plan that the will of its single leaders is not frequently 
obliged to supply something. As for the plan for a great 
battle, except as regards the preliminary part, it can only 
be a very general outfine. 

(105) As this insufficiency of plan (disposition) increases 
with the time and space which the combat takes, so, 
therefore, as 4 rule, a greater margin for contingencies 
must be allowed to large than to smaller bodies of troops, 
and the Order will increase in its precision as it descends 
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the scale down to those parts which are ew by Word 
of Command. 

(106)eFurther, the independence i the parts will also 
differ according to the circumstances in which they are 
placed. Space, time, the character of the ground’ an 
country, and nature of the duty will diminish or increase- 
this independence as respects one and the same sub- 
division. 

(107) Besides this systematic division of the entire 
combat igéo separate parts according to”plan, a casual 
division may afso take place thus : 

(a) By our views expanding beyond the limits of the 
original plan. 

(b) By an unforeseen separation of parts, which we 
intended to have kept under Word4of Command. 

(r08) This fresh division depends on circumstances 
which cannot be foreseen. 

(109) The consequence is unequal result in parts which 
should have been all united as one whele (because, in point 
of fact, they become placed in different relations). 

(ito) Thus arises, at certain parts, the necessity for a 
change not contemplated in the general plan, 

(a) That these parts may avoid disadvantages of 
ground, or of numbers,’er of position. 

(6) That advantages gained in all these different 
respects may be turned to account. 

(111) The consequence of this is that, involuntarily, 
often more or less designedly, a fire combat passes into 
close combat, or the other way, the latter into the former. 

(112) The problem, then, is to rake these changes fit 
into the general plan, so that— 

(a) If they lead to a disadvantage, it may be remedied 
in One way or another. 

(b) If they lead to a success it may be used as far as 
possible, short of exposing us to the risk of a reverse. 
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irz) It is, therefore, the intentional or unintentional 
division of the total combat into a greater or less number 
of minor, independent combats, which causes the,form of 
combat to change from close combat to fire combat, as 
well as from attack to defence, during the total combat. 

Now the whole still remains to be considered in this 
' relation. 


The Combat consists of two Acts—the Destructive and the 
Decisive Act 


(114) From the fire combat, with its destructive prin- 
ciple, and from the close combat with its principle of 
putting to flight, according to No. 72, proceed two different 
acts in the partial compbat, the destructive and the 
decisive act. e 

(115) The smaller the masses are, the more these*two 
acts will resolve themselves into one simple fire combat, 
or one close combat. 

(116) The greater the masses the more must these two 
acts be taken in a collective sense, in such manner that 
the destructive act is made up of a number of simultaneous 
and successive fire combats ; and the decisive act in the 
same manner, of several close combats. 

(117) In this manner the divégion of the combat not 
only continues, but also extends itself more and more, 
the greater the masses brought into conflict ; whilst the 
destructive act and the decisive act are further and 
further separated from each other in time. 


The Destructive Act 


(118) The greater the mass of troops, the more im- 
portant becomes the physical destruction, for— 

(a) The influénce of the Commander is so much the less. 
(His influence i$ greater in close combat than in fire 
combat.) 
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(b) The moral inequality is so much less. With large 
masses, whole Armies for instance, there is nothing but 
the- diffprence of nationality; whilst in smaller bodies 
there is to be added that of corps and of individuals ; 
and, lastly, of special accidental circumstances, which 
in large bodies balance each other. 

(c) The order of battle is sc much the deeper, that is, 
there are so many more reserves to renew the combat, as 
we shall see in the sequel. The number of par tial combats, 
therefore, increases, and consequently the duration of the 
total combat, ¢nd by that means the influence of the first 
moment, which is so very decisive in putting the enemy to 
flight, is lessened. 

(119) From the preceding number it tollows that the 
greater the mass of the A-my, the, greater must be the 
physical destruction as a preparation for the decision. 

(120) This preparation consists in this, that the number 
of combatants diminishes on both sides, but the relation 
alters in our favour. F 

(121) The §rst of these is sufficient, if we are already 
movally or physically superior ; the second is requisite, if 
such is not the case. 

(122) The destruction of the enemy’s combatant force 
is made up— i 

(a) Of all that are put physically hors de combat—killed, 
wounded, and prisoners. 

(b), Of whatever part is spent physically and morally. 

(123) After a fire combat of several hours’ duration, 
in which a body of troops has suffered severe loss, for 
instance, a quarter or one-third of its numbers, the débris 
may, for the time, be looked upon as a heap of burnt-out 
cinders, for— 

(a) The men are physically exhausted, 

(b) They have spent their ammuniticn, 

(c) Their arms want cleaning. 
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{a} Many have left the field with the wounded, although 
thot themselves wounded. 

(ey) The rest think they have done their part for he day, 
and‘if once they get beyond the sphere of danger do not 
willingly return to it. 

(f) The feeling of courage with which they started has 
had the edge taken off, the longing for the fight is satisfied. 

(g) The original organisation and formation are partly 
destroyed, or thrown into disorder. 

(124) The consequences, e and f, make their appearance, 
more or less, according as the combat has ‘bgen successful 
or the reverse. A body of troops which has gained 
ground, or successfully maintained the original position 
assigned to it, can be made further use of more easily than 
one that has been repulsed. 

(125a) There are two deductions from No. 123 wHich 
we must bring under notice. 

The first is the economy of force, which is made by the use 
of a smaller number pf men in the combat with fire-arms 
than the enemy employs. For, if the dslapidation of 
forces in the fire combat consists not only in the los of 
those placed hors de combat, but further: in this, that all 
who have fought are lowered in their powers; then, 
naturally, this lowering of powerstgvill be less on that side 
which brings the fewest troops into action. 

If 500 men * have been able to maintain their ground 
against 1000, if the losses are equal on each side, say 200 
men, then on the one side there will remain 800 men who 
are fatigued, while the other side will have 800, of whom 
300 are fatigued, but 5ọ0 are fresh. 

(125b) The second deduction is that the weakening 
of the enemy, corisequently the dilapidation of the enemy’s 
combative power,‘is of much greater extent than the mere 


* This passage should read thus : If “ out of a body of 1000 men, 500 
have been placed in reserve, and the remaining 500 men,” &C.-=EDITOR. 
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number of killed, wounded, and prisoners would seem t® 
represent. This number amounts to, perhaps, unly one- 
sixth ofsthe whole ; there should, therefore, retain five- 
sixths. But out of that five-sixths, in all prohability only’ 
the untouched reserve, and some troops, which, although 
they have been in action, have suffered very little, are, in 
reality, to be regarded as serviceable, and the remainder 
(perhaps four-sixths) may be looked upon for the present 
as a caput mortuum. 

(126) This diminution of the efficient mass is the first 
aim of the destructive act ; the real decision can only be 
accomplished by smaller masses of troops. 

(127) But—although the absolute size of the masses is 
not an unimportant .natter, as fifty men opposed to fifty 
can proceed to a decision on the spot, while 50,000 opposed 
to 54,000 cannot do so—still it is the relative, not the abso- 
lute size of the masses, which is an obstacle to the decision. 
Thus if five-sixths of the whole have measured their 
powers in the destructive act, then both Generals, even if 
they have continued on an equality, will be much nearer 
to the final resolution which they have to make, and it is 
only a relatively small impulse which is required to bring 
on the decisive act. It is all the same whether the sixth 
part remaining is a sixth of an Army of 30,000, therefore 
g000 men, or one-sixth of an Army of 150,000 men, that 
1S, 25,000 men. 

(128), The principal object of each side in the destructive 
act is to work out for itself a preponderance for the decisive 
act. ' 

(129) This superiority can be obtained by the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s physical force, but it may also be 
obtained by the other causes enumerated under No. 4. 

(130) There is, therefore, in the destructive act a 
natural endeavour to profit by all the advantages which 
offer as far as circumstances will admit. 
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(x31) Now the combat of large masses is always split 
into several partial combats (No. 23) which are more or 
less independent, and therefore must frequently,contain 
in themselves both a destructive and a decisive act, if the 
advantages obtained from the first of these acts are to be 
turned to account. 

(132) Through the skilful and successful amare of the 
close combat, we chiefly obtain the advantages which are 
to be derived from shaking the enemy’s courage, creating 
disorder in his ranks, and gaining ground. 

' (133) Even the physical destruction ‘of the enemy’s 
forces is very much increased by that means, for prisoners 
can only be made in close combat. 

Thus we may conceive, that if an enemy’s Battalion is 
shaken by our fire, ifpur bayonet attack drives it out of an 
advantageous position, and we follow him in his flight*with 
a couple of Squadrons, this partial success may place 
important advantages of all kinds in the scale of the 
general result ; but, then it is a condition that it be done 
without involving this victorious troop ig difficulty, for 
if our Battalion and our Squadron through this nteans 
should fall into the hands of superior forces of the enemy, 
then this partial decision has been ill-timed. 

(134) The utilising of these partial successes is in the 
hands of, the subordinate Commanders, and gives a great 
advantage to an Army which has experienced officers at 
the head of its Divisions, Brigades, Regiments, Battalions, 
Batteries, &c. 

(135) Thus each of the two Commanders seeks to obtain 
for himself in the qourse of the destructive act those 
advantages which bring about the decision, and at all 
events pave the way for it. 

(136) The miost important of these objects are always 
captured guns dnd ground gained. 

(137) The importance of the latter is increased if 
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the enemy has made it an object to detend a strong - 
position. 

(138) Thus the destructive act on both sides, but 
especially on that of the assailant, is a cautious advance 
towards the object. a 

(139) As numbers are so little decisive in the fire combat 
(No. 53), therefore the endeavour naturally follows to keep 
up the combat with as few troops as possible. 

(140) As the fire combat predominates in the destruc- 
tive act, therefore the greatest economy of force must be 
the prevailing.pfinciple in the same. 

(141) As numerical force is so essential in close combat, 
therefore for the decision of partial combats in the destruc- 
tive act, superior numbers must frequently be employed. 

(142) But upon the whole the character of thrift must 
rule ‘here also, and, ir general, only those decisions are to 
the purpose which realise themselves of themselves as it 
were, without any great preponderance of numbers. 

(143) An inopportune endeavour to gain the decision 
leads to the following consequences : 

(a) If it is undertaken with economy of our forces, we 
get involved with superior forces. 

(b) If the requisite force is used, we get exhausted 
before the right time. 

(144) The question whether it is opportune ta try for a 
decision recurs very frequently during the destructive act, 
nevertheless, as respects the great ultimate decision, it 
presents itself at the end of the destructive act. 

(145) The destructive act on this account naturally 
strives at certain points to pass gnto the decisive act, 
because no advantage developed ‘in the course of that act 
will attain completeness except through the decisive act, 
which is its necessary complement. 

(146) The more fruitful in results the fneans applied in 
the destructive act are, or the greater the physical and 
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moral superiority, the stronger will be this tendency of the 
whole. 

(147) But when the results are small or negative, or 
when the enemy has the superiority, this tendency likewise 
may be so rare and so feeble at isolated points that, as 
respects the whole, it is much the same as if it did not exist 
at all. 

(148) This natural tendency may lead to ill-timed 
decisions in partial combats as well as in the total combat, 
but it is very far from being an evil on that account ; it is 
rather a necessary property of the destructie act, because 
without it much would be neglected. 

(149) The judgment of the Leader at each point, and 
of the Commander-in-Chief in the total combat, must 
determine whether en opportunity which presents itself 
is advantageous for a decisive blow or not, that is, whether 
it may not Jead to a counter blow, and thus to a negative 
result. 

(150) The conduct of a combat in relation to the 
preparation preceding the decisive stroke, or rather the 
preparation expressly for that stroke, consists, therfore; 
in organising a fire combat, and, in a wider sense, a de- 
structive act,and giving to it a proportionateduration, that 
is, in only proceeding to the deci&ve stroke when itappears 
that the destructive act has produced sufficient effect. 

(151) The judgment on this point must be guided less 
by the clock, that is, less by the mere relations of time, 
than by the events which have taken place, by the 
evident signs of a superiority having been obtained. 

(152) Now as the destructive act, if attended with good 
results, strives already of itself towards the decisive act, 
therefore the duty of the Chief consists principally in 
determining when and where the moment arrives to give 
the reins to thiS tendency. 

(153) If the tendency towards the decisive act is very 
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weak during the destructive act, that is a tolerably sure 
sign that victory cannot be calculated on. 

(134) dn such a case, therefore, the Chief and his 
Generals will usually not give but receive ihe decisive 
shock. 

(155) If still it must be given, then it takes place iy a 
express order, which must be accompanied by the use 
of all the personal means of inspiriting the men, all 
the stimulating influence which the General has at his 
command. | 


The Decisive Act 


(156) The decision is that event which produces in one 
of the Generals a resulution to quit the field. | 

(157) The grounds for quitting thg field we have given ` 
in No. 4. These grounds may come forth gradually by 
one small disaster after another being heaped up in the 
course of the destructive act, and the resolution may, 
therefore, be taken without a really,decisive event. In 
such a case noglecisive act in particular takes place. 

(258) But the resolution may also be produced by one 
single, very disastrous event, therefore, suddenly, when 
up to that moment everything has been evenly balanced. 

(159) Then that act ofthe enemy which has called forth 
this resolution is to be regarded as the decisive,act. 

(160) The most common case is that the decision ripens 
gradually in the course of the destructive act, but the 
resolution of the vanquished gets its final impulse from 
some particularevent. Therefore, in this case also, the 
decisive act is to be considered as having been given. 

(161) If a decisive act is given, then it must be a positive 
action— 

(a) It may be an attack ; or 

(b) It may be only the advance of feserves hitherto 
held under cover. 
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(162) With small bodies, close combat by a single charge 
is often decisive. 

(163) When larger masses are engaged, the attack’ by 
means of close combat may also suffice, but a single charge 
will then hardly be sufficient. ) 

(164) If the masses are still larger, there is then a 
mixture of the fire combat, as in the case of horse artillery 
supporting the charge of heavy masses of cavalry. 

(165) With great bodies composed of all arms, a 
decision can never result from close combat alone, a 
renewed fire combat is necessary. * e 

(166) But this renewed fire combat will be of the nature 
of an attack itself, it will be carried out in close masses, 
therefore with an action concentrated i in time and space, 
as a short preparatien for the real attack. 

(167) When the decision is not the result of a parti¢ylar 
close combat, but of a number of simultaneous and 
consecutive combats of both kinds, it then becomes a 
distinct act belonging to the entire combat, as has been 
already said in a general way (No. 115). 

(168) In this act the close combat predominates. “ 

(169) In the same measure as the close combat pre- 
dominates, so will also the offensive, although at certain 
points the defensive may be pregerved. 

(170) Towards the close of a battle the line of retreat is 
always regarded with increased jealousy, therefore a threat 
against that line is always then a potent means of bringing 
on the decision. 

(171) On that account, when circumstances permit, the 
plan of the battle will be aimed at that point from the very 
first. 

(172) The more the battle, or combat, develops itself 
in the sense of a plan of this kind, so much the more 
seriously the entmy’s line of retreat will be menaced. 

(173) Another great step towards victory is breaking 
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the order of formation. The regular formation in which 
the troops commence the acticn suffers considerably in — 
the longedestructive combats, in which they tiemselves — 
wring out their strength. If this wear and tear and ex- ` 
haustion has reached a certain point, then a rapid advance 
in concentrated masses on one side against the line of 
battle of the other may produce a degree of disorder 
which forbids the latter any longer to think of victory, 
and calls in requisition all his powers to place the separate 
parts of his line in safety, and to restore the connection 
of the whole im the best way he can for the moment. 

(174) From what precedes it is evident that, as in the 
preparatory acts, the utmost economy of force must 
predominate, so in tne devisiveeact, to win the mastery 
through numbers must be the ruling ¢dea. 

(175) Just as in the preparatory acts, endurance, 
firmness, and coolness are the first qualities, so in the 
decisive act, boldness and fiery spirit must predominate. 

(176) Usually only one of the opposing Commanders 
delivers the deeiding stroke, the other receives it. 

(1%7) As long as all continues in equilibrium, he who 
gives the decisive blow may be— 

(a) The assailant ; or 

(b) The defender. ,° 

(178) As the assailant has the positive object, it is most 
natural that he should deliver it; and, therefore, this is 
what occurs most frequently. 

(179) But if the equilibrium is much disturbed, then 
the decision may be given— 

(a) By the Commander who hag she advantage. 

(b) By the one who is under the disadvantage. 

(180) The first is plainly more natural; and if this 
Commander is also the assailant, it is still more natural : 
therefore, there are few cases in which the decision does 
not emanate from him. 
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, (181) But if the defender is thé party who has the 
advantage, then it is also natural that he should give the 
decision, so that the relative situation which is produced 
by degrees has more influence than the original intention 
of offensive and defensive. 

(182) When the decision is given by the assailant, 
although he has palpably the disadvantage, it looks like a 
last attempt to gain his original object. If the defender, 
who has gained advantages, gives him time to do so, it is 
certainly consistent with the nature of the positive in- 
tention of the assailant to make such a last attempt. 

(183a) A defender who, although decidedly at a dis- 
advantage, still proceeds to give the decision, does that 
which is contrary to the nature of things, and which may 
be regarded as an act of desperation. 

(1836) The result in the decisive stage is conformable 
to the relations just developed ; so that, as a rule, it will 
only be favourable to the side which gives the decision if 
he is naturally led, to do so by the relations in which he 
stands. : 

(184) When all is still in a state of equilibrium the iesult 
is generally favourable to the side which gives the decision, 
for at the moment when a battle is ripe for decision, when 
the forces have worn themselves out on each other, the 
positive, principle is of much greater weight than at the 
commencement. 

(185) The General who receives the decision may either 
determine on an immediate retreat in consequence, and 
decline all further combat, or he may continue the combat. 

(186) If he continyes the engagement he can only do so 
as 

(a) A comniencement of his retreat, because he wants 
time to make‘the requisite arrangements ; or, 

(b) A virtuat struggle through which he still hopes for 
victory. 
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(187) If the General who accepts the decision stands in 
very favourable relations, he may ìn so doing also adhere 
to the dgfensive. o 

. (188a) But if the decision proceeds naturally from the | 
advantageous situation of the side giving it, then the 
General who accepts it must also pass over to a more or 
less active defence, that is, he must oppose attack by 
attack, partly because the natural advantages of the 
defence (position, order, surprise) wear themselves out by 
degrees in the course of the combat, and, at last, there is 
not enough of,them left ; partly because (as we have said 
in No. 184) the positive principle acquires incessantly more 
and more weight. 


Their Separation as*regards Time 
@ 


(788b) The view here propounded, that every combat 
is composed of two separate acts, will meet with strong 
opposition at first sight. 

(189) This opposition will proceed, partly from a false 
view of the cembat, which has become habitual, partly 
frofh an over-pedantic importance being ascribed to the 
idea of such a division. 

(190) We imagine to ourselves the opposition between 
attack and defence as too decided, the two activities as 
too completely antithetical, or, rather, we assume the 
antithesis to be where it is not to be found in practice. 

(191) From this it results that we imagine the assailant, 
from the first moment to the last, as steadily and unremit- 
tingly striving to advance, and every modification in that 
advance as an entirely involuntary and compulsory one, 
which proceeds directly from the resistance encountered. 

(192) According to this idea nothing would be more 
natural than that every attack should begin with the’ 
energy of an assault. 

(193) Still even those who adhere to this kind of idea 
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. bave become accustomed to a preparatory act on the part 
of the artillery, because it was too plain that without it an 
assault would generally be useless. 

" (194) But otherwise that absolute tendency to TEA 
to the attack has been considered so natural that an 
attack without a shot being fired is looked upon as the 
ideal of perfection. 

Even Frederick the Great, up to the time of the battle 
of Zorndorf, looked upon fire in the attack as something 
exceptional. 

(195) Although there has since been % disposition to 
modify that notion, still there are numbers at the present 
time who think that the assailant cannot make himself 
master of the important points in a position too soon. 

(196) Those who make the gteatest concessions to fire, 
at the same time advocate an immediate advance to the 
attack, the delivery of a few volleys by Battalions close to 
the enemy’s position, and then an onset with the bayonet. 

(197) But mulitary history and a glance at the nature 
of our arms show that absolutely to despise the use of fire 
in the attack is an absurdity. o 

(198) A little acquaintance with the nature of the 
combat and, above all, actual experience, teach us also 
that a body of troops which has been engaged under fire 
is seldom fit for a vigorous assault. Therefore, the con- 
cession mentioned in No. 196 is worth nothing. 

(199) Lastly, military history gives instances without 
number in which, owing to a premature advance, advan- 
tages previously gained have had to be abandoned with 
serious loss. Therefore, the principle mentioned in 
No. 195 is also not admissible. 

(200) We maintain accordingly, that the idea now 
alluded to of an unmixed kind of attack, if we may use 
the expression, 4s entirely false, because it only answers 
to a very few extremely exceptional cases. 
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(201) But if a commencgment with close combat and 
a decision without preparation in a great battle are not 
consistent with the nature of things, then of itself there 
arises a distinction between the preparation by five for the ' 
decision and the decision itself, therefore, between the two 
acts which we have been discussing. 

(202) We have granted that this distinction may fall to 
the ground in affairs which are quite of a minor nature 
(as, for instance, between smali bodies of cavalry). The 
question now is whether it does not also come to an end 
if the masseseattain to certain proportions; not as to 
whether the employment of fire might cease, for that 
would be a contradiction in itself, but whether the sharp 
distinction between the two activities ceases, so that they 
can no longer be considered as two,separate acts. 

(763) It may perhaps be maintained that a Battalion 
should fire before it charges with the bayonet; the one 
must precede the other, and thus two different acts take 
place, but only as regards the Battalion, not as respects 
the greater subdivision of the Brigade, &. These have 
no sire period and decision period ; they seek to come in 
contact with the object pointed out to them as speedily as 
possible, and must leave the way in which it is to be done 
to the Battalions. | 

(204) Do we not perceive that in this way all unity 
would be lost? As one Battalion fights quite close to 
anothey, the successes and reverses of one must have a 
necessary influence on others, and as the effect of our 
musketry fire is so small that it requires considerable 
duration to make it efficacious, the,influence just noticed 
must be greater and more decisive through that duration. 
Even on this ground alone there must be, for the Brigade 
as well as for the Battalion, a certain‘general division of 
time as respects the destructive and the decisive combats. 

(205) But another more substantial reason is, that for 
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the decision we are glad to use fresh troops, at least troops 
that have not been engaged in the destructive act ; but 
these must be taken from the reserve, and the regerves, by 
their nature, are common property, and on that account 
cannot be divided beforehand amongst the Battalions. 

(206) Now, as the necessity of a division in the combat - 
passes on from the Battalion to the Brigade, therefore 
from that it passes on to the Division, and from the 
Division to still larger bodies. 

(207) But as the parts of a whole (divisions of the first 
order) always become more independent,the larger the 
whole is, therefore it is true the unity of the whole will also 
press less stringently on them, and thus it happens that in 
the course of a partial combat more decisive acts may 
and will always take place &ccording as the whole is 
greater. . 

(208) The decisions, when Corps are large, will therefore 
not unite themselves into a whole to the same degree as in 
the case of Corps gf smaller size, but will distribute them- 
selves more as regards time and space ; still, between the 
beginning and the end, a notable distinction betwees. the 
two different acts is always observable. 

(209) Now the parts may be so large, and their separa- 
tion from each other so wide, that although their action 
in the combat is certainly still directed by the will of one 
General (a necessary condition to constitute an indepen- 
dent combat), yet this direction limits itself to instructions 
at the commencement, or at most to a few orders in the 
course of the combat; in this case, such a part has in 
itself almost complete power to organise its whole combat. 

(210) The more important the decisions which rest with 
a Corps by its situation, so much the more they will, 
influence the decision of the whole ; indeed, we may even 
suppose the relation of some parts to be such that in their 
decisions that of the whole is at once contained, and, 
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therefore, a separate decisive act for thé whole is no longer 
required. 

(211) Example.—In a great battle, in which the parts of 
the Army of the first rank are Corps, a Brigade may 
receive the order at the commencement to take a village. 
For this purpose it will make use for itself of its destructive 
act and its decisive act. Now, the taking of this village 
may have, more or less, an influence on the ultimate 
decision of the whole ; but it is not in the nature of things 
that it should greatly influence, and much less that it 
should effect, ¢hat decision of itself, because a Brigade is 
too small a body to give a decision at the commencement 
of a battle; but we may very well conceive that the 
effectual taking of this village forms, nevertheless, part 
of the destructive measure by which the enemy’s force is 
to be shattered and reduced. 

On the other hand, if we suppose an order given to a 
considérable Corps, perhaps a third or a half of the whole 
force, to take a certain important part of the enemy’s 
position, then the result expected through this Corps may 
easuly be so important as to be decisive for the whole ; 
and if this Corps attains its object, no further decisive 
act may then be necessary. Now it is easy to conceive 
further that, owing to distance and the nature of the 
country, very few orders can be transmitted to this Corps 
in the course of the battle, consequently that both pre- 
paratory and decisive measures must be left to its discre- 
tion. In this manner one common decisive act falls to the 
ground altogether, and it is divided into separate decisive 
acts o&some of the great parts. , 

(212) This, indeed, frequently takes place in great 
battles, and a pedantic notion of the severance of the two 
acts of which we conceive the battle to consist would 
therefore be in contradiction with the Course of such a 
battle. 
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`+ (213) Although we set up this distinction in the working 
of a battle as a point of great importance, it is far from our 
intention to place importance on the regular severance and 
division of these two activities, and to insist upon that ås 
a practical principle ; we only wish to separate in idea two 
things which are essentially different, and to show how this 
inherent difference governs of itself the form of the combat. 

(214) The difference in the form shows itself most 
plainly in small combats, where the simple fire and close 
combat form a complete contrast to each other. The con- 
trast is less decided when the parts are larger, because 
then in the two acts the two forms of combat from which 
they proceed unite themselves again ; but the acts them- 
selves are greater, take more time, and consequently are 
further separated from each other in time. 

(215) There may be no separation also as regards the 
whole in so far that the decision has been already handed 
over to separate Corps of the first order ; but still eveh then 
a trace of it will be found in the whole, as it must be our 
endeavour to bring the decisions of these different Corps 
into concert in relation to time, whether it be that we 
consider it necessary that the decisions should take place 
simultaneously, or that the decisions should take place in 
a certain order of succession. —_, 

(216) The difference between these two acts will, there- 
fore, never be completely lost, as respects the whole, and 
that which is lost for the whole will reappear: in the 
elements of the first order. 

(217) This is the way in which our view is to be under- 
stood, and if thus understood, then, on the one hand, it will 
not come short of the reality, and on the other, it will 
direct the attention of the leader of a combat (let it be 
great or small, partial or general) to giving each of the two 
acts of activity its due share, that there may be neither 
precipitation nor negligence. 
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(218) Precipitation there will be if sufficient space 
and time are not allowed to the destructive act, if things 
are’ broken across the knee ;* an unfortunate issue of the, 
decision results, which either cannot be repaired at all, or 
at all events remains a substantial disadvantage. 

(219) Negligence in general there wili be if a complete 
decision does not take place, either from want of courage. 
or from a wrong view of the situation ; the result of this 
is always waste of force, but it may further ve a positive 
disadvantage, because the maturity of the decision does | 
not quite cepend upon the duration of the destructive act, 
but on other circumstances as well, that is to say, on a 
favourable opportunity. 


Plan of Battle—Defimtion 


(4204) The plan of the battle makes its unity possible ; 
every action in common requires such unity. This unity 
is nothing else but the object of the combat; from it 
proceed the directions which require fo be given to all the 
different parte, in order to attain the object in the best 
way. The appointment of the object, and the arrange- 
. ments consequent upon it, form therefore the plan. 

(220b) We mean hee, by plan, everything which 
is prescribed respecting the battle, whether beforehand, 
at the commencement, or in the course of the engage- 
. ment; consequently, the whole operation of intelligence 
on matter. 

(220c) But there is plainly an essential difference 
between such directions on the one band, as must be and 
can be given previously, and those, on the other hand, 
which the exigencies of the moment require. 

(220d) The first constitutes the Plan in the proper 
sense, the latter we may call the Conduct {of the battle). 

(221) As these determinations which*the moment calls 


* Done hand over head.—-TRANS. 
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forth are chiefly derived from the reciprocal action of the 
opposing parties, we shall leave the discussion and analysis 
of this difference until we come to the subjecg of the 
“ reciprocal action.” ‘ 

(222) A part of the plan lies ready made in the formation 
(tactical organisation) of the combatant forces, by which 
the great number of parts is reduced to a few. | 

(223) In a partial combat this formation is a thing of 
, more consequence than in the total combat ; in the former, 
it often constitutes the whole plan, and the smaller the 
body, the more this will be the case. A Battalion in a 
great battle does not use many other dispositions than 
those prescribed by the regulations and on the drill 
ground; but that is not, sufficient for a Division, there 
particular directions become mdre necessary. 

(224) But in the total combat the formation is seltiom 
the whole plan, even for the smallest body : the plan often 
modifies the formation to afford scope for special dis- 
positions. A Squadron undertaking the surprise of one of 
the enemy’s small posts divides itself into saveral separate 
parts just as well as the largest Army. i 


Aim of the Plan 


(225) The object of the combat makes the unity of the 
plan ; we may regard it as its aim, that is, the direction 
to which all activities should converge. 

(226) The object of a combat is victory ; in other words, 
everything which is a condition of victory, and which is 
included in No. 4. « 

(227) None of the objects enumerated in No. 4 can be 
attained in battle, except by the destruction of the enemy’s 
force, which, thetefore, appears to be the means for all. 

(228) It is itself in most cases the principal object as well. 

(229) If that is the case the plan is aimed at the greatest 
possible destruction of the enemy’s forces. 
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_ (230) When some of the other things named in No. r 
ate of greater importance than the destruction of the 
enemy’ seforce, it takes a subordinate place as a means; 
then the greatest possible is no longer demanded, but only 
a sufficient destruction, and we may then take the nearest 
‘way to the aim. 

(231a) There are cases in which the points named in 
No. 4, c, å, e, f, g, which lead to the retreat of the enemy, 
may be attained without any destruction of the enemy’s 
armed forces ; then the enemy is conquered by a manceuvre 
and not by aecombat. But this is no victory, therefore 
only for use when we have something else than a victory 
for an object. 

(2315) In such cases, the employment of military 
force will still always imply the idea certainly of a combat, 
the~.i:ore of a destruction of the enemy’s force, but only 
as dossible not as probable. For inasmuch as our views 
are aimed at something else than the destruction of the 
enemy’s forces, we pre-suppose theses other things to be 
effectual, and*that they will prevent any serious opposi- 
tion from taking place. If we cannot make such a pre- 
supposition, then we ought not to choose these other 
things for our end, and if we err in the pre-supposition, 
the plan will miss its aim. 

(232) From the preceding number it follows that when- 
ever a considerable destruction of the enemy’s forces is 
the condition of victory, it must also be the chief object 
of the plan. 

(233) Now, as a manceuvre is not imitself a combat, but 
a combat takes place if a manceuyre does not succeed, 
therefore neither can the rules which apply to total 
combat suit the case of a manœuvre ; and the particular 
things which are efficacious in a manceuvre can contribute 
nothing to the theory of the combat. ° 

(234) Many mixed rejations certainly arise in practice, 
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but that is no reason against separating things in theory 
which in themselves are essentially different ; if we know 
the nature of each part, then the combinationeof them 
may easily be made. i 

(235) The destruction of the enemy’s armed force is, 
therefore, in all cases the aim, and the things mamed 
in No. 4, b, c, d, e, f, are first called forth by it, but then cer- 
tainly enter into reciprocal action with it as powers in 
themselves. 

(236) Such of these things as perpetually recur—that 
is to say, are not the consequence of special relations— 
ought also properly to be regarded as effects of the 
destruction of the enemy’s forces. 

(237) So far, therefore, as it is possible to establish 
anything quite general as to the plan of a battle, it can 
only relate to the most effectual appueation of ou®ewn 
forces to the destruction of the enemy’s. 


Relation between the Magnitude and Certainty of the Result 


(238) In War, and therefore, of course,4n combat, we 
have to deal with moral forces and effects which cannot 
be nicely calculated ; there must, consequently, always 
remain a great uncertainty as to the result of the means 
applied. 

(239) This is still further increased by the number of 
contingencies with which operations in War are brought 
into contact. . 

(240) Wherever there is uncertainty, risk becomes an 
essential element. e 

(241) To risk, in the ordinary acceptation, means to 
build upon things which are more improbable than 
probable. To risk, in the widest sense, is to suppose 
things which are not certain. We shall take it here in 
the latter sense.” 

(242) Now, if there was in all, cases a clearly defined 
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line between probability and improbability, the idea 
might occur to us to make it the boundary-line of risk, 
and hold the passing of that line as inadmissible, that i is, 
ds risk in the restricted sense of the word. 

(243) But, in the first place, such a line is a chimera ; 
and, in the next, the combat is not an act of reflection 
only, but of passion and courage as well. These things 
cannot be shut out : if we should try to confine them too 
closely, we should divest our own powers of the most 
powerful springs of action in War, and involve ourseives 
in constant disadvantage ; for in most cases the falling 
short of the (true) line, which is so unavoidable and 
frequent, is only — by our sometimes over- 
stepping it. 

(244) The more favourable our pre-suppositions—that 
is +. say, the greater the risk we run—so much the greater 
are the results which we expect by these same means, and 
therefore the objects which we have in view. 

(245) The more we risk the less the probability and, 
consequently#the certainty of the result. 

(246) The greatness of the result and the certainty of 
it stand, therefore, in opposition to each other when the 
means given are the same. 

(247) The first question now is, how much value we 
should put upon one or other of these two opposite 
principles. 

(248) Upon this nothing general can be laid down; 
on the contrary, of all questions in War it is the one most 
dependent on the particular circumstances in each case. 
In the first place, it is determined, by relations which, in 
many cases, oblige us to run the greatest risks. Secondly, 
the spirit of ezterprise and courage are things purely 
subjective, which cannot be prescribed. We can require 
of a Commander that he should judge “of his means and 
relations with professional knowledge, and not over- 
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estimate their effects ; if he does this, then we must trust 
to him to turn his means to the best advantage with the 
aid of his courage. 6 


+ 


Relation between the magnitude of the result and the price 


(249) The second question in relation to the destruction 
of the enemy’s forces concerns the price to be paid for it. 

(250) With the intention of destroying the enemy’s 
forces is certainly in general included the idea of destroy- 
ing more than we shall in turn sacrifice om our own part ; 
but this is by no means a necessary condition, for there 
may be cases (for instance, when we have a great supe- 
riority in numbers) when the mere diminution of the 
enemy’s forces is an advantage, even if we pay for it by 
greater loss on our own side. l : ae 

(251) But even if we aim decidedly at destroying more 
of the enemy’s force than we sacrifice on our own side, 
still there always remains the question how great is that 
sacrifice to be, for according to it the chance of the result 
naturally rises and falls. 

(252) We readily perceive that the answer to this 
question depends on the value which we place on our 
forces, therefore on individual interests. To these in- 
terests the decision must be left’, and we can neither 
say that it is a rule to spare our own troops as much as 
possible, or to make a lavish use of them. 


Determination of the rature of combat for the separate parts 
(corps, &c.) 


(253) The plan of the battle fixes for each single 
Division where, when, and how it is to fight—that is, it 
fixes time, place, and form of the combat. 

(254) Here, as well as everywhere, the general relations, 
that is, those proceeding from the abstract idea, are to be 
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distinguished from those which the particular case brings 
with it. 

(255), The manifold diversity in plans of battles must 
naturally proceed from tHe special relations in each case, 
because when the special advantages and disadvantages 
are sought for and discovered, the former are brought into 
use, and the latter are neutratised. 

(256) But the general ~elations also give certain re- 
sults, and although few in number and simple in form, 
still they are very important, because they belong to the 
very essence,of the thing, and constitute the basis in all 
other decisions. ' 


Attack and Defence 


(257) In regard to the nature of the combat there are 
onli. two distinctions, which always appear and are 
therefore general; the first arises from the positive or 
negative intention, and is the distinction between attack 
_or defence ; the other arises from the nature of arms, and 
is the distingfion between the fire combat and the close 
combat. 

(258) In the strictest sense, defence should only be the 
warding off a blow, and should therefore require no other 
weapon than a shield. 

(259) But that wobld be a pure negation, a state 
absolutely passive; and making War is anything but 
patient endurance; the idea of thorough passivity can 
therefore never be laid at the root of defence. 

(260) Strictly considered, fire-arngs, the most passive 
of weapons, have still something positive and active in 
their nature. Now the defence makes use, in general, of 
the same weapons, and also of the same forms of combat 
as the attack, both in fire and close combat. 

(261) The defence is therefore to be considered a contest 
just as much as the attack. 
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(262) The object of this contest can be nothing but 

victory ; which is, therefore, just as much an object for 
r the defence as for the attack. 

(263)"There is nothing to justify the conception of the 
defender’s victory being something negative ; if somewhat 
like it, in certain cases, that lies in particular conditions : 
into the conception of the defence that notion must not 
enter, otherwise it reacts logically on the whole idea of 
combat, and introduces into it contradictions, or leads 
back again, by strict deduction, to that absurdity, a state 
of absolute endurance and sufferance. - , 

(264) And yet there is a difference between attack and 
defence which, while it is the only one in principle, is 
also a very essential one ; it is, that the assailant wilis the 
action (the combat), and calls it itito life ; ; whilst the defender 
waits for it. u. 

(265) This principle runs through all War, tb-refore 
through the whole province of combat, and in it all 
differences between attack and defence have their origin. 

(266) But whoever wills an action musț aim at some- 
thing thereby, and this object must be something posst#¥e, 
because the intention that nothing should be done could 
call forth no action. The offensive must, therefore, have 
a positive object. 

(267) Victory cannot be this object, for it is only a 
means. Even in a case where victory is sought entirely 
on account of itself, on account of the mere honour of 
arms, or to influence political negotiations by its moral 
weight, still, that effect, and not the victory itself, is 
always the object. 

(268) The defender, just as well as the aggressor, must 
have victory in: view, but in each the desire springs from 
a different source ; in the offensive from the object which 
the victory is tœ serve; in the defender, from the mere 
fact of the combat. The one looks down upon it, as it 
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were, from a higher standpoint ; the other looks up to it 
from a lower position. Whoever fights can only fight for 
the victory. l 

«(269) Now, why does the defender fight, that is, why 
does he accept the combat ? Because he will not concede 
the positive object of the offensive ; or, in other words, 
because he wants to maintain the status guo. This is the 
primary and necessary object ot the defender ; whatever 
further may attach itself to this is not necessary. 

(270) The necessary intention of the defender, or 
rather the ncgessary part of the defender’s intention, is 
therefore negative. 

(271a) Wherever there is this negativity on the part 
of the defender, thai is, wherever and w? enever it is his 
interest that nothing shduld be done, but that things 
shoyh? reme‘n as they are, he 1s thereby enjoined not to 
act, but to wait until his opponent acts ; but the moment 
that the latter acts, the defender can no longer attain his 
object by waiting and not acting ; he, therefore, now acts 
jusi as well asghis opponent, and the difference ceases. 

,271b) If we apply this, in the first place, to the whole 
combat only, then ail difference between attack and 
defence will consist in this, that the one waits for the 
other ; but the course of the actual combat will not be 
further influenced by it? 

(272) But this principle of the defence may also be 
applied to partial combats: it may be for the interest of 
Corps, or parts of an Army, that no change should take 
place, and in that way they may also,be led to adopt an 
attitude of expectation. 

(273) This is not only possible as regards branches and 
Corps on the side of the defender, but also as respects those 
on the side of the assailant ; it takes place in reality on 
both sides. o 

(274) It is natural, however, that it should occur more 
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_ frequently i in the case of the defender than in that of the 
' assailant, but this can only be shown when the particular 
circumstances in connection with the defensive principle 
* come under consideration. . 

(275) The more we imagine the defensive principle 
descending to the smallest branches in a total combat, 
and the more generally it is diffused throughout all the 
branches, so much the more passive becomes the whole 
‘resistance, so much the more the defence approaches to 
that point of absolute endurance which we look upon as 
an absurdity. 

(276) The point in this direction at which the advantage 
to the defender of waiting ceases, that is, the point where 
its efficacy is exhausted, where, to a certain extent it is 
satiated, we shall only be able té examine closely hereafter. 

(277) For the present, all that we deduc“ frome what 
has been said 1s that the offensive or defensive intention 
not only determines something as to the commencement 
of the combat, but may also pervade its whole course— 
that by that means there are therefore gn reality me 
different kinds of combat. 

(278) The plan of the combat must therefore determine 
in every case whether as a whole it is to be an offensive or 
defensive combat. 

(279) It must also determine this point for those Corps 
which have assigned to them a mission different from 
that of the general body. 

(280) If we now leave out of consideration ‘for the 
present every particular circumstance which might decide 
the choice of attack and defence, then there is only one 
rule which presents itself, namely, that when we wish to 
defer the solution we must act defensively ; when we seek tt, 
offensively. 

(281) We shall see this principle come into connection 
presently with another which will make it plainer, 
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(282) The plan of the combat must further determine 
the chofte of the form of combat in its relation to arms— 
that is, fire combat and close combat. 

(283) But these two forms are not so much branches of 
the combat as essential elements of it. They result from 
the armament, they belong to eaci: other, and only by the 
combination of the two together can the full power of the 
combat be developed. 

(284) The truth of this view (which otherwise is not 
absolute but? only approximative, comprehending the 
majority of cases), shows itself by the combination of arms 
in the hands of one combatant, and by the ‘ntimate union 
of different kinds of troops which has become a necessity. 

(285) But a separation of these two elements and the 
use*Oi the one without the other is not only possible, but 
very frequently happens. 

(286) In respect to the mutual relations of the two, and 
their natural order amongst themselves, the plan of the 
battle has nothing to determine, as these are determined 

already by conception, by the formation (tactical organi- 
sation), and the drill-ground, and therefore, like the 
formation, belong to the stereotypic part of the plan. 

(287) As to the use of these two forms of combat apart 
from each other, there is no general rule, unless’ this can 
pass for such, that such separation must always be 
regardetl as a necessary evil, that is, as a less effective form 
of action. All cases in which we are obliged to make use 
of this weaker form belong to the d8main of particular 
circumstances. Occasions for the euse of the bayonet 
alone, such, for instance, as the execution of a surprise, 
or when there is no time to use fire-arms, of if we are sure 
of a great superiority of courage on our side are plainly 
only isolated cases. 

VOL. III. e T 
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Determination of Time and Place 

(288) As to the determination of time and place, we 
have, in the first place, to observe in reference to these two 
things, that in the total combat the determination of place 
belongs to the defence alone, the determination of time 
to the attack. l 

(289) But for partial combats, the plan eithef of an 
offensive or of a defensive combat has to give deter- 
minations respecting both. 

Time 

(290) The appointment of tıme for a partial combat, 
which seems at first sight only to affect the subject at 
most in a few points, takes, however, a different turn on 
closer examination, andois seen to penetrate it through 
and through with a ruling idea, decisive in the highest 
degree, that is, the possibility of a successive use of Torres. 


Successive Use of Forces 

(291) Simultaneous action ıs, in itself, a fundamental 
condition of the common action of separate forces. This 
is also the case in War, and particularly in the combet. 
For as the number of the combatants is a factor in the 
product of the same, therefore, ceteris paribus, the simul- 
taneous application of all our forces, that is, the greatest 
assemblage of them in time against an enemy who does 
not employ all his at once, will give the victory, certainly 
in the first instance only, over that part of the enemy’s 
force which has been employed ; but as this victory over 
a part of the enemy’s forces raises the moral force of the 
conqueror, and lowers that of the vanquished, it follows, 
therefore, that althotigh the loss of physical force may 
be equal on both sides, still this partial victory has the 
effect of raising the total forces of the conqueror and 
diminishing those of the vanquished, and that conse- 
quently it may determine the result of the total combat. 
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(292) But the deduction drawn in the preceding 
number supposes two conditions which do not exist; in 
the first t place, that the number (of troops) must have no 
maximum ; and, secondly, that the use of one and the same 
force has no limits as long as there is anything left of it. 

(293) As regards the first of these points, the number 
of combatants is limited at once by space, for all that 
cannot be brought into actual use are superfluous. By it 
the depth and extent of the formation of a!l combatants 
intended to uct simultaneously is limited, and conse- 
quently the number of combatants. 

(294) But’a much more important limitation of 
"numbers lies in the nature of the fire combat. We have 
seen (No. 89c) that in it, within certain lim.ts, the increase 
of number has only the effect ofraising the strength of the 
fire > combat, on both sides ; that is, its total effects. Now 
this increased effect, when it brings no advantage 1n itself 
for one side, ceases then to be of service to that side; it 
therefore easily reaches a maximum in that case. 

(295) This maximum determines itself entirely by the 
individual case, by the ground, the moral relations between 
the opposing troops, and the more immediate object of 
the fire combat. Here it is enough to say that there is 
such a thing. 

(296) The number ef troops to be employed simul- 
taneously has, therefore, a maximum, beyond which a 
waste takes place. 

(297) In the same way the use of one and the same body 
of troops has its limits. We have seen (in No. 123) how 
troops under fire gradually become “unserviceable ; but 
there is likewise a deterioration in close combat. The 
exhaustion of physical force is less there than in fire 
combat, but the moral effect produced by’an unsuccessful 
issue is infinitely greater. 
| (298) Through this deterioration, which forces used in 
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action suffer, including as well those not actually engaged, 
a new principle comes into the combat, which is the 
inherent superiority of fresh troops opposed to those 
already used. : 

(299) There is still a second subject for consideration, 
which consists in a temporary deterioration of forces that 
have been engaged in the crisis which occurs in every action. 

(300) The close combat in practice may be said to have 
no duration. In the moment that the shock takes place 
between two cavalry regiments the thing is decided, and 
the few seconds of actual sword-fight are oi ne consequence 
as regards time : it is very much the same with infantry | 
and with large masses. But the affair is not then finished 
on that account; the state of crisis which has burst out 
with the decision is not yet quite over; the victorious 
Regiment pursuing the vanquished at full peed% pot 
the same Regiment lately drawn up on the field of battle 
in perfect order; its moral force is certainly intensified, 
but, as a rule, its physical force, as well as that resulting 
from military order in its ranks, has suffered. It is only 
by the loss which his adversary has suffered in mofAi’ 
strength, and by the circumstance that he is just as much 
disordered, that the conqueror retains his superiority, 
therefore, if a new adversary makes his appearance with 
his moral force intact, and his ranks in perfect order, there, 
can be no question that, supposing the troops equally 
good, he will beat the conqueror. 

(301) A similar crisis also takes place in the fire combat, 
to such a degree that the side which has just been vic- 
torious by its fire, and has driven back its enemy, still 
finds itself, for the moment, in a decidedly weakened 
condition as respects order in its ranks, and physical and 
moral force, a condition which lasts until all that has been 
thrown into diserder is once more restored to its normal 
relations, 
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(302) What we have said here of ‘smaller units holds 

good with respect to larger ones as well. 

 (303)eThe crisis is in itself greater in smaller units, 
because it has an effect uniformly throughout the whole, 
but it is of shorter duration. 

(304) The weakest is a general crisis, especially of a 
whole Army ; but it lasts the longest in large Armies, often 
for several hours. 

(305) As long as the conqueror is in the crisis of the 
combat, the conquered has in that crisis a means of still 
restoring the combat, that is, of turning its result, if he 

, can bring forward fresh troops in sufficient numbers. 

(306€) In this manner, therefore, the successive em» 
ployment of troops is introduced i in a second way, as an 
efficacious principle. , 

#364)" Bit. if the successive Saponi of troops 
‘4n a series of combats following one after another is 

possible ; and if the simultaneous use is not unlimited, 

then it follows of itself that the forces, which cannot 

be efficaciou§ in simultaneous action, may become so 
“in successive efforts. 

(308) By this series of partial combats, one after another, 
the duration of the whole combat is considerably ex- 
tended. 

(309) This duration now brings into view a fresh 
motive for the successive use of forces, by introducing a new 
quantity into the calculation, which is the unforeseen event. 

(310) If, in general, a successive use of troops is possible, 
then it follows that we can no lofiger know how the 
enemy will employ his; for only,that portion which is 
brought into action at once comes within the scope of our 
observation, the rest does not, and theretore we can only 
form some general conjectures respecting it. 

(311) By the mere duration of the action there is 
brought into our reckening an increased amount of pure 
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chance, and that element naturally plays a more important 
part in War than anywhere else. 

(312) Unforeseen events require a general syStem of 
precaution, and this can consist in nothing else thai 
placing in rear a proportionate force, which is the 
reserve, properly speaking. * 


Depth of the Order of Battle 


(313) All battles which are to be fought by bodies of 
troops in succession require from their very nature that 
fresh troops should be forthcoming. These ray either be 
quite fresh, that is, troops which have not been engaged 
at all, or such as have been in action, but by rest have 
recovered more or less drom their exhaustion. It is 
easy to see that this gives room for many shades of 
difference. Se te 

(314) Both the use of quite fresh troops as well as the 
use of such as have refreshed themselves supposes that 
they have been in réar—that is, in a pearson beyond the 
region of destruction. 

(315) This also has its degrees, for the region off de- 
struction does not end at once, but decreases gradually 
until at last it ends entirely. 

(316) The range of small arms and of grape are well- 
defined gradations. 

(317) The further a body of troops is posted in rear, 
the fresher they will be when brought into action.: 

(318) But no body of troops which has been within 
reach of an effective’ fire of small arms, or of case, can be 
considered fresh. , 

(319) We have, therefore, three reasons for keeping a 
certain number lof troops in rear. 

* This again shows that Clausewitz had not grasped the spirit of 
Napoleon’s conduct of the battle. His express object was, to limit 


these unpredictable contingencies by compelling his adversary to 
expend his reserves prematurely.—Epitox. 
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They serve (a) to relieve or reinforce exhausted troops, 
especially in fire combat. 

{b) To profit by the crisis in which the conqueror is 
placed directly after his success. 

(c) As a provision against unforeseen events. 

(329) All troops kept back come under these categories 
whatever arm they belong to, whether we call them a 
second line or reserve, whether they are part of a Division, 
or of the whcle. 


Polarity of the Simultaneous and Successive Use of Troops 


(321) As the simultaneous and the successive use of 
troops are opposed to one another, and each has its 
advantages, they may be regarded as two poles, eacu of 
which attracts the resolftion to itself, and by that means 
fx és"i1t at point where they are in a state of equilibrium, 
provided that this resolution is founded on a right estimate 
of the opposing forces. 

(322) Now, we require to know the laws of this polarity 
—that is, tħe advantages and conditions of these two 
applications of force, and thereby also their relations with 
one another. 

(323) The simultaneous employment of forces may be 
intensified— $ 

A. With equal fronts—both 

(a) In fire combat. 
» (b) In close combat. 

B. With a greater front, that is, enveloping. 

(324) Only those forces which aræbrought into efficient 
activity at the same time can be regarded as applied 
simultaneously. When the fronts are equal, such ap- 
plication is therefore limited by the possibility of acting 
effectively. For instance, in fire combat, three ranks 
might perhaps fire at the same time, Wut six cannot. 

(325) We have shown (in No. 89) that two lines of fire of 
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unequal strength as regards numbers may be a match for 
each other, and that a diminution (of numbers) on one 
side, if it does not exceed certain limits, has ogly ad 
result of reducing the mutual effect. 

(326) But the more the destructive effect of the fire 
combat is diminished, the more time is required to produce 
the necessary effect. Therefore, that side which desires 
chiefly to gain time (commonly the defensive side) is 
interested in modifying, as much as possible, the total 
destructive effect of the fire (that is, the sum of the mutual 
fire). ar 

(327) Further, this must also be an object with the side . 
which is much the weaker in point of numbers, because, 
when the losses are equal, his are always relatively greatest. 

(328) When the conditions aré reversed, the interests 
will be reversed also. l eos 

(329) When no special interest for hastening the action 
predominates, it will be the interest of both sides to do 
with as few troops as,possible, that is, as already said (No. 
89b), only to employ so many that the enemy wil] not be 
induced to come to close quarters at once, owing to the“ 
smallness of our numbers. 

(330) In this manner, therefore, the simultaneous 
employment of forces in fire combat is limited by the 
want of any advantage, and both sides have to fall back 
upon the successive use of the spare forces. 

(331) In close combat the superiority in numbers is 
above all things decisive, and the simultaneous employment 
of troops is on that account so much to be preferred to the 
successtve, that the latter in mere theory is almost com- 
pletely excluded, and only becomes possible through 
accessory circumstances. i 

(332) Close cornbat is in fact a decision, and one which 
lasts hardly any time; this excludes the successive use 
of forces. 
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(333) But we have already said that the crisis of the 
close combat affords favourable scope for the successive 
use of forces. | 
« (334) Further, the decisions in partial close combats 
belonging to a greater whole are not absolute decisions ; 
therefore the application of our force to the further 
combats which are possible must also be taken into 
consideration. 

(335) This leads then also to not using at one time more 
troops in close combat than appear to be just necessary 
to make certgin*of the result. 

_ (336) As regards this point there is no other general 
“rule, except that circumstances which obstruct execution 
(such as a very courageous enemy, cufficult ground, 
&c.) occasion a necessity for a greater number of troops. 
33)~iestefor the general theory, it is of consequence to 
observe that the employment of more troops than is 
necessary in close combat is never so disadvantageous as 
in fire combat, because in the first, the troops only 
become unserwiceable at the time of the’ crisis, not for a 
»entinuance. 

(338) The simultaneous employment of forces in the 
close combat is therefore subject to this rule, that it must 
in all cases be sufficient to produce the result, and that 
the successive use can iff no way make up for insufficiency, 
“or the results cannot be added together as in fire combat ; 
and further, that when once the point of sufficiency is 
reached, any greater simultaneous application of force 
becomes a waste of power. . 

(339) Now that we have considered the application of 
large bodies of troops in fire and cloŝe combat, by increas- 
ing the depth of the same, we come to that which is 
possible by extending the front, that is, in hhe enveloping 
form. e 

(340) There are two ways in which we may conceive 
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à -greater number of combatants brought simultaneously 
into action through a greater width of front, viz. : ue 

(a) By extending our front so as to cause the enemy to 
extend his also. This does not give us any superiority 
over the enemy, but it has the effect of bringing more 
forces into play on both sides. 

(b) By outflanking the enemy’s front. 

(341) To bring more forces into action on both sides 
can in very few cases be of any advantage to one of the 
two sides, it is also uncertain whether the enemy will 
respond to this further extension of front. « 

(342) If he does not respond, then a part of our front. 
that is of our forces, will be either unemployed, or we must 
apply the overlapping pat of our front to turn the enemy. 

(343) It is then only the apprehension of this turning 
which moves the enemy to extend as far as Wet. dV® dope. 

(344) If, however, the enemy is to be turned, it is 
plainly better to make arrangements for that purpose 
from the first, l and therefore we should consider an 
extension of front only from that point of view. 

(345) Now, in the employment of troops, the enveloping” 
form has this peculiar property, that it not only increases 
the number of troops simultaneously engaged on the two 
sides, but it also allows us (the party using it) to bring 
more of them into activity than the enemy can. 

(346) If, for instance, a Battalion with a front 180 paces 
in length is surrounded, and has to show front on four 
sides, and if the enemy is at a distance of musketry range, 
(150 yards) from it; then there would be room for eight 
Battalions to act with effect against that single Battalion.* 

(347) The enveloping form therefore comes in here on 
account of this peculiarity ; but we must at the same time 
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* Note the resui: of increased range of armament—the range being 
1500 yards, eighty b&ttalions could converge their fire on the single one, 
similarly for artillery. The principle romaine unaltered, only its scope 
is intensified,-EpiTor. 
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bring under consideration its other specialities also, that 
is, its advantages and disadvantages. 

( 348) eA second advantage of the enveloping form” is 
thie increased effect resulting from the concentration of 
fire. 7 

(349) A third advantage is its cffect in the interception 
of the enemy’s retreat. 

(350) These three advantages of enveloping diminish 
according as the forces, or rather their fronts, become 
greater, and they increase the smaller the fronts are. 

(351) For ‘is regards the first (No. 345), the range of 

earms remains the same, whether the masses of troops be 
great or small (it being understood that they consist of 
the same arms cf the service), the actual difference, 
therefore, between the enveloping eline and the line en- 

auslepid Wf quantity which always remains the same ; 
and, consequently, its relative value is always diminishing 
in proportion as the front ıs extended. 

(352) Fə surround a Battalion, at 50 yards, eight 
Battalions ar® required (No. 346) ; but ten Battalions, on 

“the other hand, might be surrounded by only twenty 
Battalions. 

“(353) The enveloping form, however, is seldom, if ever, 
carried out completely, that is to say, to the complete 
circle, rarely more than partially, aud usually within 180°. 
Now, if we imagine to ourselves a body of the size of a con- 
siderable Army, we see plainly how little will remain of the 
first of the above advantages under such circumstances. 

(354) It is just the same with the second advantage, as 
may be seen at a glance. 

(355) The third advantage, also, of course, notably 
diminishes by the greater extension of the front ; although, 
here, some other relations also come intg,cqnsideration. 

« (356) But the enveloping form haf also a peculiar 
disadvantage, which ig, thatythe troops being, by that 
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form, spread out over a gheater space, their efficient action 
is diminished in two respects. 

(357) For instance, the time which is required to go 
‘ over a certain space cannot, at the same time, be utilised 
for fighting. Now, all movements which do not lead 
perpendicularly on the enemy’s line have to be made over 
a greater space by the enveloping party than by the party 
enveloped, because the latter moves more or less on the 
radii of the smaller circle, the former on the circumference 
of the greater, which makes an important difference. 

(358) This gives the side enveloped the advantage of a. 
greater facility in the use of his forces at different points. . 
(359) But the unity of the whole is also lessened by the 
greater space covered, because intelligence and orders 

must pass over greater distances. 

(360) Both these disadvantages of enveloystrig-‘Ticrease 
with the increase in the width of front. When there are 
only a few Battalions they are insignificant ; with large 
Armies, on the other hand, they become important—for 

(361) The difference between radius and eircumference 
is constant; therefore, the absolute difference becomes 
always greater, the greater the front becomes; and it is 
with absolute differences we are now concerned. 

(362) Besides, with quite small bodies of troops few or 
no flank ,movements occur, whilst they become more 
frequent as the size of the masses increases. 

(363) Lastly, as regards interchange of communications, 
there is no difference as long as the whole space is only 
such as can be overlooked. 

(364) Therefore, if the advantages of the enveloping form 
are very great and the disadvantages very small when the 
fronts are short; if the advantages diminish and the dis- 
advantages increase with the extension of front, it follows 
that there must be a point where there is an equilibrium? 


* Apply the above reasoning to the Boer War, 1900. We were 
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(365) Beyond that point, thfrefore, the extension of 
front can no longer offer any advantages over the suc- 
cessive use of troops ; but, on the contrary, disadvantages 
grise. 

`(366) The equilibrium between the advantages of the 
successive use of forces, and those of a greater extent of 
front (No. 341) must, therefore, be on this side of that 
point. 

(367) In order to find out this point of equilibrium, we 
must bring the advantages ot the enveloping form more 
distinctly into wiew. The simplest way to do so is as 
follows : 

(368) A certain front is necessary in crder to exempt 
ourselves from the effect of the first of the two disadvan- 
tages of being surrounded. 

(Eks Spects the convergent (double) effect of fire, — 
"there is a length of front where that completely ceases, 

namely, if the distance between the portions of the line 
bent back, in case we are surrounded by the enemy, 
exceeds that gf the range of fire-arms. ° 

(370) But, in rear of every position, a space out of reach 
of fire is required for the reserves, for those who command, 
&c., whose place is in rear of the front. If these were 
exposed to fire from three sides, then they could no longer 
fulfil the objects for wAich they are intended. . 

(371) As these details of themselves form considerable 
masses in large Armies, and, consequently, require more 
room, therefore, the greater the whole, the greater must be 
the space out of the reach of fire ip rear of the front. 
Accordingly, on this ground, the front must increase as 
the masses increase. : 

(372) But the space (out of fire) behind a considerable 
mass of troops must be greater, not olly because the 


trying to establish the point where this equilibriumset in by experiment. 
Had we known what we were really trying to discover, we should have 
found it sooner and at less cogt.—EDiTor. 
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` reserves, &c., occupy mpre space, but, besides that also, 
in order to afford greater‘ security ; for, in the first place, 
the effect of stray shots would be more serious amongst 
large masses of troops and military trains than amongst 
a few Battalions ; secondly, the combats of large masses 
last much longer, and, through that, the losses are much 
greater amongst the troops behind the front who are not 
actually engaged in the combat. 

(373) If, therefore, a certain length is fixed for the 
necessary extent of front, then it must increase with the 
size of the masses. 

(374) The other advantage of the enveloping form (the 
superiority in the number acting simultaneously) leads to 
no determinate quantity for the front of a line ; we must 
therefore confine ourselves to saying that it diminishes 
with the extension of front. i gettin 

(375) Further, we must point out that the eumulancous 
action of superior numbers here spoken of chiefly relates 
to musketry fire ; for as long as artillery alone is in action, 
space will never be wanting, even for the enyeloped on his 
smaller curve to plant as many pieces as the enemy can on - 
the greater curve ; because there never is enough artillery 
with an Army to cover the whole front of a continuous 
line.* 

(376) It cannot be objected that the enemy has still 
always an advantage in the greater space, because his guns 
need not stand so close, and therefore are less liable to be 
struck ; for Batteries cannot be thus evenly distributed 
by single guns at equal intervals over a great space. 

(377) In a combat of artillery alone, or in one in which 
the artillery plays the principal part, the greater extent of | 
the enveloping front gives an advantage, and a great one 
too, through the great range of artillery, because that 


* Yet even in 1830, Batteries were frequently crowded out of line. 
Nowadays they will often only find room by deployment one behind the 
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es a great difference i in the xtent of the two fronts. 
This case occurs, for example, with single redoubts. But 
with Armies in which the other arms of the service take 
the most prominent part, and artillery only a secondary 
part, there is not this advantage, because, as already 
eaid, there is never any want of space even for the side 
enveloped. 

(378) It is, therefore, principally in infantry combats 
that the advantage which the greater front affords of 
bringing greater numbers into action simultaneously 
must show itself. The difference of the two fronts in such 
a case amounts to three times the range of the musket (if 
‘the envelopment reaches an angle of 180°), that 1s, about 
600 paces. Before a front of 600 paces in length, the 
enveloping line will then þe double, which will be scnsibly 
felt ¢ dou, Wefore a front of 3000° paces the additional 

~Tngth would only be one-fifth, which 1s no advantage 
of any importance. 

(379) We may say, therefore, respecting this point, 
that the length of front is sufficiente as soon as the 
difference resulting trom the range of a musket shot 
ceases to give the enveloping line any very marked 
superiority. 

(380) From what has just been said of the two advan- 
tages of enveloping, follows that small masses have a 
difficulty in obtaining the requisite development’ of front ; 
this is so true that we know for a fact that they are in most 
cases Obliged to give up their regular order of formation 
and to extend much more. It rarely happens that a single 
Battalion, if left to depend on itself, will engage in a 
combat without extending its front beyond the ordinary 
length (150 and 200 paces) ; instead of keeping to that 
formation it will divide into companies with intervals 
between them, then again wil: extend<mte skirmishers, 
and after a part is placed in reserve it will take up with the 
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rest, altogether twice, three or four times as much room 
as it should do normally. 

(381) But the greater the masses the easier it 18° to 
attain the necessary extension of front, as the front 
increases with the masses (No. 373), although not in the 
same proportion. 

(382) Great masses have, therefore, no es to 
depart from their order of formation, on the contrary, 
they are able to place troops in rear. 

(383) The consequence of this is, that for large masses 
a kind of standing formation has been introduced, in which 
portions of the force are drawn up in rear; such is the 
ordinary order of battle in two lines; usually there is a 
third one behind, consisting of cavalry, and besides that, 
also a reserve of one-eighth to one-sixth, &c. 

(384) With very large masses (Armies of 7##,060 to 
150,000 or 200,000) we see the reserves always get greater 
(one-quarter to one-third), a proof that Armies have 
a continual tendency to increase further beyond what is 
required for the txtent of front. c 

(385) We only introduce this now to show more plainly 
the truth of our demonstration by a glance at facts. 

(386) Such, then, is the bearing of the first two advan- 
tages of enveloping. It is different with the third. 

(387) The first two influence tht certainty of the result 
by intensifying our forces, the third does that also, but 
only with very short fronts. 

(388) It acts particularly on the courage of those 
engaged in the front of the enemy’s line by creating a fear 
of losing their line of retreat, an idea which has always a 
great influence on soldiers. 

(389) This is, however, only the case when the danger 
of being cut off is so imminent and evident that the 
impression over powers all restraints of discipline and 
of authority, and carries away the soldier involuntarily. 
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.(390) At. greater T anf if the soldier is only led 

‘a sense of danger indirectly by the sound-of artillery 
and musketry in his rear, uneasy feelings may arise within 
him, but, unless his spirit 1s already very bad, these will 
not prevent his obeying the orders of his superiors. 

(391) In this case, therefore, the advantage in cutting 
off the éneiny’s retreat, which appertains to the enveloping 
side, cannot be regarded as one which makes success more 
secure, that is, more probable, but only as one which 
increases the extent of a success already commenced. 

(392) In hise respect, also, the third advantage of 
enveloping is subject to the counter-principle, that it is 
greatest with a short front, and decreases with the 
extension of front 1s ıs evident. 

(393) But this does net set Aside the principle that 

reaterammsses should’ have a greater extent of front than 
small ones, because as a retreat 1s never made in the whole 
width of a position, but by certain roads, so it follows of 
itself chat great masses require more time for a retreat 
than small owes; this longer time therefore imposes the 
necessity of a larger front, that the enemy who envelops 
this front may not so speedily gain the points through 
which the line of retreat passes. 

(394) If (in accordance with No. 391) the third ad- 
vantage of enveloping? in the majority of cases (that is, 
when the fronts are not too short), only influences the 
extent, but not the certainty, of success, then it follows 
that ıt will have a very different value, according to the 
relations and views of the combatants. 

(395) When the probability of the result is otherwise 
small, the first consideration must be to increase the 
probability ; in such a case, therefore, an advantage 
which relates principally to the extent of the result cannot 
be of much consequence. oo ee 

(396) But if this advantage is quite opps (No. 565) 
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to the probability of suk ess, in suck case it becomes a 
positive disadvantage. 

(397) In such a case, endeavour must be made, through 
the advantage of the successive use of forces, to counter; 
balance those of the greater extent of front. 

(398) We see, therefore, that the point of indifference 
(or equilibrium) between the two poles of the simultaneous 
and successive application of our forces—of extension of 
front and depth of position—is differently situated, not 
only according as the masses are large or small, but also 
according to the relations and intentions ef tke respective 
parties. * 

(399) The weaker and the more prudent will give the 
preference to the successive use, the stronger and the bold 
to the simultaneous employment of the forces. 

(400) It is natural that the assailant shoul@nbe: the. 
stronger, or the bolder, whether from the character of the 
Commander or from necessity. 

(401) The enclosing form of combat, or that form which 
implies the simultaneous use of forces on both sides in the 
highest degree, is, therefore, natural to the assailant. 

(402) The enclosed, that is, one limited to the successive 
application of forces, and which, on that account, is in 
danger of being surrounded, is, therefore, the natural form 
of the defensive. l 

(403) In the first there is the tendency to a quick 
solution, in the latter to gain time, and these tendencies 
are in harmony with the object of each form of 
combat. l 

(404) But in the nature of the defensive there lies still 
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* It is clear from all the above that Clausewitz had never contem- 
plated the possibility of a whole Army possessing a great superiority 
(two- or three-fold) i in mobility over its adversary. Neither has the idea 
come home as yet to any modern writer on tactics. This indicates 
the direction ounatemuers should take. A twofold superiority in tactical 
mobility would upset every tactical prescription in existence, precisely 
as our methods were upset by Boer mobility in South Africa. 
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another motive, a inclines it to the deeper order of 
battle. 

(405), One of its most considerable advantages is the 
assistance of the country and ground, and lozal defence 
of the same constitutes an important element of thi: 
advantage. 

(406) Now one would think this should lead to the front 
being made as wide as possible, ın order to make the most 
of this advantage; a one-sided view, wnich may be 
regarded as the chief cause of Commanders having heen 
so often led, toeoccupy extensive positions. 

(407) But hitherto we have always supposed the ex- 
tension of front as either causing the enemy to extend, 
in like manner, or as leading to outfank ng, that ıs, to an 
envelopment of the enemy’ s front. 

(go8jmas long as we imagine both sides equally active, 
“therefore apart from the point of view of offensive and 
defensive, the application of a more extended front to 
envelup the enemy presents no difficulty. 

(409) Buteas soon as we combine more or less local 
defence with the combat in front (as is done in the defen- 
sive), then that application of the overlapping portions 
of the front ceases; it is either impossible, or very 
difficult, to combine local defence with outflanking. 

(410) In order righ@ly to appreciate this difficulty, we 
must always bear in mind the form which the case assumes 
in reality when our view of an enemy’s measures is inter- 
cepted by the natural means of cover which the ground 
affords, and therefore troops employed to defend any 
particular locality may be easily deceived and held in 
inactivity. a 

(411) From this it follows, that in the defensive it is to 
be considered a decided disadvantage to eccupy a greater 
front than that which the enemy neccSSarily Tequires for 
the deployment of his forces. 
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(412) The necessary eXtent of frorit for the offensive 
we shall examine hereafter; here we have only to observe, 
that if the offensive takes up too narrow a front, the 
defensive does not punish him for it, through having 
made his own front wide at first, but by an olen 
enveloping counter-movement. 

(413) It is, therefore, certain that the defender, in 
order that he may not, in any case, incur the disadvantage 
of too wide a front, will always take up the narrowest 
which circumstances will permit, for by that means he can 
place the more troops in reserve ; at the same time these 
reserves are never likely to be left inactive, like portions 
of a too extended front. 

(414) As long as the defender is satisfied with the 
narrowest front, and seeks to preserve the greatest depth, 
that is to say, as long as he follows the natural éemdency 
of his form of combat, in the same degree there will be an 
opposite tendency on the part of the assailant; he will 
make the extent of his front as great as possible, or, in 
other words, envebop his enemy as far as possible. 

(415) But this is a tendency, and no /aw ; for we have 
seen that the advantages of this envelopment diminish 
with the lengths of the fronts ; and therefore, at certain 
points, no longer counterbalance the advantage of the 
successive application of force. Tot this law the assailant 
is subject as well as the defender. 

(416) Now, here we have to consider extension of front 
of two kinds; that which the defender fixes by the 
position which he takes up, and that which the assailant 
is obliged to adopt with a view to outflanking his enemy. 

(417) If the extensión in the first case is so great that 
all the advantages of outflanking vanish or become in- 
effective, then that movement must be given up; the 
assailant must than seek to gain an advantage in another 
way, as we shall presently see. 
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(418) But if thé defenders’ front is as small as can 
possibly be, if the assailant, aththe same time, has a right 
tó look for advantages by outflanking and enveloping, 
estill, again, the limits of this envelopment must be fixed. 

(419) This limit is determined by the disadvantage: 
inherent in any enveloping movement which is carried 
too fdr (Nos. 356 and 365). 

(420) These disadvant.ges arise when the envelopment 
is attempted against a front exceeding the length which 
would justify the movement; bui they are evidently 
very much» greater if the fault consists in too wide an 
envelopment of a short line. 

(421) When the assailant has these disadvantages 
against him, thei. the advantages of the enemy in the 
successive emplovment eof force through his short line 
myst sel with more weight. ° 

(422) Now, it certainly appears that the defender who 
adopts the narrow front and deep order of battle does not 
thereby retain all the advantages of the successive use of 
forces on his side: for if the assailane adopts a front as 
small, and, therefore, does not outflank his enemy, then 
it 1s possible for both equally to resort to the successive 
use of their forces; but if the assailant envelops his 
opponent, then the latter must oppose a front in every 
direction in which hè is threatened, and, therefore, fight 
with the same extent of front (except the trifling difference 
between the extent of concentric cucles, which 1s not 
worth noticing). With respect to this there are four 
points which claim our attention. 

(423) In the first place, let the assailant contract his 
front as much as he pleases, there’is always an advantage 
for the defender in the combat changing from the form of 
one in extended order and which will be quickly decided 
into one which is concentrated and “Srolonged, for the 
prolongation of the combat is in favour of the defensive. 
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(424) Secondly, the defender, even f enveloped by his 
adversary, is not always obliged to oppose a parallel front 
to each of the Divisions surrounding him ; he may, attaċk 
them in flank or rear, for which the geometrical relations: 
are just those which afford the best opportunity ; but 
this is at once a successive use of forces, for in that it is 
not at all a necessary condition that the troops employed 
later should be employed exactly as the first used, or that 
the last brought forward should take up the ground 
occupied by the first, as we shall see presently more 
plainly. Without placing troops in reserve it would not 
be possible to envelop the enveloping force in this manner. 

(425) Thirdly, by the short front, wıth strong reserves 
in rear, there is a possibility of the enemy carrying his 
enveloping movement too far (No. 420), of which ad- 
vantage may then be taken, just by means af the forces 
placed in rear in reserve. 

(426) Fourthly, in the last place, there is an advantage 
to the defender in being secured by this means against the 
opposite error of arwaste of force, through postions of the 
front not being attacked. 

(427) These are the advantages of a deep order of 
battle, that is, of the successive employment of forces. 
They not only check over-extension on the part of the 
defender, but also stop the assaila#t from overstepping 
certain limits in enveloping ; without, however, stopping 
the tendency to extend within these limits. 

(428) But this tendency will be weakened or completely 
done away with if the defender has extended himself too 
far. 

(429) Under these cirtumstances certainly the defender, 
being deficient in masses in reserve, cannot punish the. 
assailant for his: too great extension in his attempt to 
envelop, but the Rivantages of the envelopment are, as 
it is, too small in such a case. 
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(430) The assailant will, therefore, now no longer seek 
the advrntages of enveloping ifghis relations are not such 
that cutting off is a point of great importance to him. 
dn this’ way, therefore, the tendency to cnveloping is 
diminished. 

(431) But it will be entirely done away with if the 
defender has taken up a front of such extent that the 
assailant can leave a greet part of it inactive, for that is 
to him a decided gain. 

(432) In such cases, the assailant ceases to look ior 
advantages,in extension and developing, and looks for 
them in the opposite direction, that is, in the concentration 
of his forces against some one point. It is easy to perceive 
that this signifies the same as a deep order of battle. 

(433) How far the assgilant fay carry the contraction 
of the front gf his position, depends on— 

(aj The size of the masses, 

(b) The extent of the enemy’s front, and 

(c) Hisstate of preparation to assume a counter-offensive. 

(434) With small forces it is disadvantageous to leave 
any part of the enemy’s front inactive ; for, as the spaces 
are small, everything can be seen, and such parts can on 
the instant be applied to active purposes elsewhere. 

(435) From this follows of itself, that also with larger 
masses and fronts the front attacked must not be too 
small, because otherwise the disadvantage júst noticed 
would arise, at least partially. 

(430) But, in general, it is natural that when the 
assailant has good reason to seek for his advantage in a 
concentration of his forces, on accOunt of the excessive 
extension of front, or the passivity of the defender, he can 
go further in contracting the extent of his front than the 
defender, because the latter, through the too great 
extension of his front, is not prepaid foram offensive 
counteraction against the enveloping movement. 
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(437) The greater the front of the defender, the greater 
will be the number of its parts which the assailant can 
leave unassailed. 

(438) The same will be the case the more the tention 
of local defensive is distinctly pronounced ; 

(439) And, lastly, the greater the masses are generally. 

(440) The assailant will therefore find the most advan- 
tage in a concentration of his forces if all these favourable 
circumstances are combined, namely, large masses, too 
long a front, and a great deal of local defence on the part 
of the enemy. T 

(441) This subject cannot be finished until we examine, 
the relations of space. 

(442) We have already shown (No. 291) the use of the 
successive employment of force, We have only here to 
call the attention of bur readers td the paint thatrthe_ 
motives for it relate not only to the renewal of the 
same combat with fresh troops, but also to every 
subsequent (or ulterior) employment of reserve troops. 

(443) In this subsequent use, there is supreme advantage, 
as will be seen in the sequel. 

(444) From the preceding exposition, we see that the 
point where the simultaneous and the successive use of 
troops balance each other 1s different, according to the 
mass of troops in reserve, according: to the proportion of 
Force, according to situation and object, according to 
Boldness and Prudence. 

(445) That country and ground have likewise a great 
influence, is, of course, understood, and it only receives 
this bare mention, because all application is here left out 
of sight. ‘ 

(446) With such manifold connections and complex 
relations, no absolute numbers can be fixed as normal 
quantities>-ottt there must still be some unit which serves 
as a fixed point for these complex changeable relations. 


(447) Now there Bre two such guides, one on each side ; 
first a certain depth, which aows of the simultaneous 
action of all the forces, may be looked upon as one guide. 
To redifte this depth for the sake of increasing the exten- 
sion of front must therefore be regarded as a necessary 
evil: This, therefore, determines the necessary depth. 
The sdtond guide is the security of the reserve, of which 
we have alceady spoken. This determines the necessary 
extension. 

(448) The necessary depth just mentioned lies at the 
foundation pf all standing formations; we shall not be 
able to prove this until hereafter, when we come to treat 
“specially of the order of the (three) arms. 

(449) But before we can bring our gene! considerations 
to a final conclusion, in gnticip&tion of the above result, 
we must Jnqire into’ the determinfation of place, as that 
has some influence upon 1t likewise. 
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Determination of Place. 


(450) The gletermination of place answers the question 
where the combat is to be, as well for the whole as for the 
parts. 

(451) The place of combat for the whole emanates from 
Strategy, with which we are not now concerned. We 
have only here to @eal with the construction of the 
combat ; we must, therefore, suppose that both parties 
have come into contact, the place of the combat will 
then generally be either where the enemy’s Army is 
(în the attack), or where we can wait for it (on the 
defensive). 

(452) As regards the determin#tion of place for the 
members of the whole, it decides the geometrical form 
which the combatants on both sides should assume in the 
combat. o er 

(453) We leave out of sight at present the forms of 
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detail which are contained in the reglalar (normal) forma- 
tion which we shall conséder afterwards. 

(454) The geometrical form of the whole may be reduced’ 
to two types—namely, to the parallel, and to that in con- 
centric segments of circles. Every other form runs into 
one of these. 

(455) In fact, whatever parts are supposed tó be in 
actual conflict must be supposed in parallel lines. If, 
therefore, an Army should deploy perpendicularly to the 
alignment of the other, the latter must either change its 
front completely, and place itself parallel with,the other, or 
it must at least do so with a portion ofits line. But in the 
latter case, the other Army must then wheel round that 
portion of its line against which no part of the enemy’s 
line has wheeled, if it is to be brought into use ; and thus 
arises an order of battle in concentric pieces of, circles or 
polygonal parts. 

(456) The rectilinear order is plainly to be considered as 
indifferent, for the relations of the two parties are pre- 
cisely alike. E @ 

(457) But we cannot say that the rectilinear form only 
arises from the direct and parallel attack (as appears at 
first sight) ; it may also take place by the defensive placing 
himself parallel to an oblique attack. In this case the 
other circumstances will not certtinly always be alike, 
for often the new position will not be good, often it will 
not be quite carried out, &c. We now anticipate this, 
only in order to guard against a confusion of ideas. The 
indifference which we see in this case lies only in the form 
of the order of battle. 

(458) The nature of the form in concentric segments of 
circles (or portions of polygons, which is the same), has 
been already sufficiently developed ; it is the enveloping 
and enveloped order. 

(459) The question of the placing of the parts in space 
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would be fully settjed by the geometrical form of the 
normal order of battle if it was ngcessary that some of our 
troops should be opposed to those of the enemy in every 
directiorf. This, however, is not necessary ; it is much 
more a question in each particular case: should all parts 
of the enemy’s line be engaged or not ? and in the latter case, 
which ° : 

(460) If we can leave a part of the enemy’s force 
unattacked, we become by that means stronger for the 
contest with the rest, either by the simultaneous or 
successive use of,our forces. By that means a part of the 
enemy’s force may have to contend with the whole of our 
Army. 

(461) Thus we shall either be completel, superior to the 
enemy at the points at which we want our forces, or we 
shalleat leasț have 4 stronger fofce than the general 
relations between the two Armies would give. 

(462) But these points may be taken to represent the 
whole, provided that we need not engage the others ; 
there is, therefore, an artificial augmentation of our forces, 
by a greater concentration of the same in space. 

(463) It is evident that this means forms a most im- 
portant element in any pian of a battle; it is that which 
is most generally used. 

(464) The point now is therefore to examine this 
subject closer, in order to determine the parts of an 
enemy’s force which in this sense should be taken to 
constitute the whole. 

(465) We have stated (in No. 4), the motives which 
determine the retreat of one of the combatants in a battle. 
It is ‘plain that the circumstancés from which these 
motives arise affect either the whole of the force, or at 
least such an essential part of it as surpasses all the rest in 
importance, and therefore carries them long WitITit in its 
fate. 
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(466) That these a affect the whole of the 
force we can easily conceive if the mass is small, but not if 
it is large. In such case certainly the motives given under 
d, f, g concern the whole, but the others, especially the 
loss, affect only certain parts, for with large masses it iS 
extremely improbable that all parts have suffered alike. 

(467) Now those parts whose condition is the cause of a 
retreat must naturally be considerable in relation to the 
whole ; we shall for brevity’s sake call them the vanquished. 

(468) These vanquished parts may either be contiguous 
to each other, or they may be more or less interspersed 
through the whole. 

(469) There is no reason to consider the one case as more 
decisive than the other. If one Corps of an Army is 
completely beaten but all the sest intact, that may be in 
one case worse, in another better than if .the.losses had 
been uniformly distributed over the whole Army. 

(470) The second case supposes an equal employment of 
the opposing forces ; but we are only occupied at present 
with the effect of an unequal application of forces, one that 
is concentrated more at a single or at certain points ; we 
have, therefore, only to do with the first case. 

(471) If the vanquished parts are close to each other, 
they may be regarded collectively as a whole, and we mean 
it to be so understood when we speak of the divisions or 
points attacked or beaten. 

(472) If we can determine the situation and relation of 
that part which dominates over and will carry the whole 
along with it in its fate, then we have by that means also 
discovered the part of the whole against which the forces 
intended to fight the real struggle must be directed. 

(473) If we leave out of sight all circumstances of 
ground, we have only position and magnitude (numbers) 
by which fo detetmine the part to be attacked. We shall 
first consider the numbers. 
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(474) Here ‘there pre two cases to be distinguished ; 
the first, if we unite our forces against a part of the enemy’s 
and oppose none to the rest of hts Army ; the second, if we 
oppose to the remaining part a small force meray to occupy 
st. .Each is plainly a concentration of forces in space. 

(475) The first of these questions, viz., how large a part 
of the enemy’s force must we necessarily engage, is evi- 
dently the same as to how small can we make the width of our 
front ? We have already discussed that subject in No. 
433 and following. 

(476) In osder*the better to explain the subject in the 
second case, we shall begin by supposing the enemy to be 
as positive and active as ourselves ; it follows in such case 
that if we take steps to beat the smaller portion of his 
Army with the larger fraction of our own, he will do the 
same’on his side. i 

(477) Therefore, if we would have the total result in our 
favour, we must so arrange that the part of the enemy’s 
Army which we mean to defeat shgll bear a greater 
proportion to*his whole force than the portion of our 
force which we risk losing bears to the whole of our 
Army. 

(478) If, for instance, we would employ in the principal 
action three-fourths of our force, and use one-fourth for 
the occupation of tha? part of the enemy’s Army not 
attacked, then the portion of the enemy’s Army which we 
engage seriously should exceed one-fourth, should be about 
one-third. In this case, if the result is for us on one side, 
and against us on the other, still, with fhree-fourths of our 
force, we have beaten one-third of the enemy’s; whilst 
he, with two-thirds of his, has only Conquered one-fourth 
of ours—the advantage is, therefore, manifestly in our 
favour. à a oe 

(479) If we are so superior to the enemy in numbers 
that three-fourths of our force is sufficient to ensure us a 
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victory over half of his, then the total result would be still 
more to our advantage. ¢ 

(480) The stronger we are in numbers relatively the 
greater may be that portion of the enemy’s force which we 
engage seriously, and the greater will then be the result. 
The weaker we are, the smaller must be the portion 
seriously attacked, which is in accordance with the 
natural law, that the weak should concentrate his forces the 
most. 

(481) But, in all this, it is tacitly supposed that the 
enemy is occupied as long in beating our weak division as 
we are in completing our victory over the larger portion 
of his force. Should this not be so, and that there is a 
considerable difference in time, then he might still be able 
to use a further part of his tréops against our principal 
force. = 

(482) But now, as a rule, a victory is gained quicker in 
proportion as the inequality between the contending 
forces is greater ; hence, we cannot make the force which 
we risk losing 4s small as we please; it’must bear a 
reasonable proportion to the enemy’s force, which it is to 
keep occupied. Concentration has, therefore, limits on 
the weaker side. 

(483) The supposition made in No. 476, is, however, 
very seldom realised. Usually, a‘part of the defender’s 
force is tied to some locality, so that he is not able to use 
the lex taltonts as quickly as is necessary ; when that is 
the case, the assailant, in concentrating his forces, may 
even somewhat exceed the above proportion, and, if he 
can beat one-third of the enemy’s force with two-thirds of 
his, there is still a probability of success for him in the 
total result, because the remaining one-third of his force 
will hardly get into difficulty to an equal degree. 

(484) But it would be wrong to go further with this 
train of reasoning, and draw the conclusion, that if the 
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defensive took no pgsitive action at all against the weaker, 
portion of the assailant’s force {a case which very often 
happens), victory would likewise follow in that case also 
in favou? of the assailant ; for, in cases in which the party 
attacked does not seek to indemnify himself on the; 
weaker portion of the enemy’s force, his chief reason for 
not doing so is because he has still the means of making 
the victory of our principal force doubtful, by bringing 
into action against it a portion of that part of his Army 
which has not been attacked. 

(485) Theesmaller the portion of the enemy’s force 
which we attack, the more possible this becomes, partly 
on account of spaces and distance being less, partly, and 
more especially, because the moral power of victory over 
a smaller mass is so veryemuch “less ; if the mass of the 
enenty’s forceswhich is conquered is small, he does not so 
soon lose head and heart to apply his still remaining means 
to the work of restoration. 

(486) It is only if the enemy is in such a position that 
he is neither ble to do the one nor the other—that is, 
neither to indemnify himself by a positive victory over 
our weaker portion, nor to bring forward his spare forces 
to oppose the principal attack, or if irresolution prevents 
his doing so—that then the assailant can hope to conquer 
him with even a relatively very small force, by means of 
concentration. : 

(487) Theory must not, however, leave it to be inferred 
that it is the defender only who is subject to the disadvan- 
tage of not being able to indemnify himself properly for 
the concentration of forces made by his adversary ; it has 
also to point out that either of the Pwo parties, either the 
assailant or the defender, may be involved in such a 
situation. j . 

(488) The assemblage of forces morf han are “Propor- 
tionate at some one point, in order to be superior in 
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numbers at that point is, in point of fact, always founded 
on the hope of surprising the enemy, so that he shall 
neither have time to bring up sufficient forces to the spot 
nor to set on foot measures of retaliation. The hope pf 
the surprise succeeding, founds itself essentially on the 
resolution being the earliest made, that is on‘ the 
initiative. : 

(489) But this advantage of the initiative has also 
again its disadvantage, of which more will be said here- 
after; we merely remark here, that it is no absolute 
advantage, the effects of which must show themselves in 
all cases. | 

(490) But if we even leave out of consideration the 
grounds for the success of an intended surprise which are 
contained in the initiative, so that no objective motive 
remains, and that success has nothing on its ride but Suck, 
still, even that is not to be rejected in theory, for War is 
a game from which it is impossible to exclude venture. It, 
therefore, remains allowable, in the absence of all other 
motives, to concentrate a part of our forces an a venture, 
in the hope of surprising the enemy with them. 

(491) If the surprise succeeds on either side. whether it 
be the offensive or defensive side which succeeds, there will 
follow a certain inability on the part of the force surprised 
to redress itself by a retaliatory strwke. 

(492) As yet we have been engaged in the consideration 
of the proportions of the part or point to be attacked, we 
now come to its position. | 

(493) If we leave out every local and other particular 
circumstance, then we can only distinguish the wings, 
flanks, rear and centre, as points which have a 
of their own. 

(494) The wines, because there we may turn the enemy’ s 
force. ~ 

(495) The Aanks, because we may expect to fight there 
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upon a spot on whigh the ea is not prepared, and to- 
impede his retreat. 

(496) The rear, just the same as the flanks, only that 
the expectation of obstructing or completely intercepting 
his retreat is here more me, lta 

(497) But in this action against flanks and rear, the 
supposition is necessarily implied that we can compel the 
enemy to oppose forces to us there; when we are not 
certain that our appearance there will have this effect, the 
measure becomes dangerous : for where there is no enemy 
to attack, w® aré inactive, and if this is the case with the 
principal body, we should undoubtedly miss our object. 

(498) Such a case as that of an enemy uncovering his 
flanks and rear certainly occurs,very rarviy, still it does 
happen, and most easily} when tbe enemy indemnifies 
himstlf by offênsive counter-enterprises (Wagram, Hohen- 
linden, Austerlitz, are examples which may be quoted 
here). 

(499) The attack of the centre (by which we understand 
nothing else tfian a part of the front, whfch is not a wing), 
has this property, that it may lead to a separation of parts 
which is commonly termed breaking the line. 

(500) Breaking the line is plainly the opposite of en- 
velopment. Both measures, in the event of victory, have 
a very destructive effect on the enemy’s forces,ebut each 
in a different manner, that is : 

(a) Epvelopment contributes to the certainty of the 
result, by its moral effect in lowering the courage of the 
enemy’s troops. ° 

(6) Breaking the centre contributes to ensure success by 
enabling us to keep our forces more united together. We 
have already treated of both. 

(c) The envelopment may lead directly to the destmuction 
of the enemy’s Army, if it is made with very superior 
numbers, and succeeds. , If it leads to victory, the early 
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results are in every case greater by ¢hat means than by 
breaking the enemy’s line. 

(d) Breaking the enemy’s line can only lead indirectly to 
the destruction of his Army, and its effects are hardly 
shown so much on the first day, but rather strategically 
afterwards. i i 

(501) The breaking through the enemy’s Army by 
massing our principal force against one point, supposes an 
excessive length of front on the part of the enemy; for 
in this form of attack the difficulty of occupying the re- 
mainder of the enemy’s force with few ‘trogps is greater, 
because the enemy’s forces nearest to the principal attack 
may easily join in opposing it. Now, in an attack on the 
centre, there are such forces on both sides; in an attack 
on a flank, only on one side. © _ 

(502) The consequence of this is, that such a céntral 
attack may easily end in a very disadvantageous form of 
combat, through a convergent counter-attack. 

(503) The choice, therefore, between these two points of 
attack must be ‘made according to the exiting relations 
of the moment. Length of front, the nature and direction 
of the line of retreat, the military qualities of the enemy’s 
troops and characteristics of their General, lastly, the 
ground must determine the choice. We shall consider 
these subjects more fully in the séquel. 

(504) We have supposed the concentration of forces at 
one point for the real attack ; but it may, no doubt, also 
take place at several points, at two or three, without 
ceasing to be a concentration of forces against a part of the 
enemy’s force. At the same time, no doubt, by every 
increase in the number of points the strength of the’ 
principal is weakened. 
| (s05) As yet we have ogly taken into view the objective 
advantages of ‘such a concentration, that is, a more 
favourable relation of force at the capital point; but 
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there is als® a subjective motive for the Commander or 
General, which is, that he keeps the principal parts of his 
force more in hand. 
s, (506f Although in a battle, the will of the General and 
his intelligence conduct the whole, still this will and this 
intelligence can only reach the lower ranks much diluted, 
and the further the troops are from the General-in-Chief 
the more, will this be the case; the importance and 
independence of subordinates then increase, and that at 
the expense of the supreme will. 

(507) Bué it is both natural, and as long as no anomaly 
arises also advantageous, that the Commander-in-Chief 
‘should retain direct control to the utmost extent which 
circumstances will allow. 

® 
: Reciprocal Action 

(508) In respect to the application of forces in combat, 
we have now exhausted everything which can be deduced 
generally from the nature of those forces. 

(509) Weave only one subject still fo examine, which 
is the reciprocal action of the plans and actsof the two 
sides. 

(510) As the plan of combat, properly so called, can 
only determine so much of the action as can be foreseen, 
it limits itself usuallyeto three things, viz. :— 

(a) The general outline. ý 

(b) The preparations. 

(c) The details of the commencement. 

(511) Nothing but the commencement can in reality be 
laid down completely by the plan : the progress demands 
new arrangements and orders, pr&éceeding from circum- 
stances : these are the conduct of the battle. 

(512) Naturally, it is desirable that the-principles of the 
plan should be followed in the conduct, dor means and end 
always remain the same; therefore, if it cannot always be 
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done, we can only look upon that as an imperfection which 
cannot be avoided. r 

(513) The conduct of a battle is undeniably a very 
different thing to making a plan for one. The fatter ig 
done out of the 1egion of danger, and in perfect leisure ; 
the former always takes place under the pressure of: the 
moment. The plan always decides things from d more 
elevated standpoint, with a wider sphere of vision: the 
conduct is regulated by, indeed is often forcibly carried 
away by, that which is the nearest and most individual. 
We shall speak hereafter of the difference gn the character 
of these two functions of the intelligence, but here we 
leave them out of consideration, and content ourselves 
with having drawn a line between them as distinct epochs. 

(514) If we imagine both parties in this situation, that 
neither of them knows anything of the dispesitions of his 
opponent, then each of them can only make his own 
conformably with the general principles of theory. A 
great part of this lies already ın the formation, and in the 
so-called elementary tactics of an Army, which are naturally 
founded only on what is general. 

(515) But it is evident that a disposition which only 
rests upon that which is general can never have the same 
efficacy with that which is built upon individual circum- 
stances. l 

(516) Consequently, it must be a very great advantage 
to combine our dispositions after the enemy, and with 
reference to those of the enemy, it is the advantage of the 
second hand at cards. 

(517) Seldom, if ever, is a battle arranged without 
special regard to ináividual circumstances. The first - 
circumstance, of which there must always be some 
knowledge, is tke ground. 

(518) In knowledge of the ground the defender has the 
advantage in general in an especial degree ; for he alone 
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knows exactly and peforehand the spot on which the battle . 
is to take place; and, thereford, has time to examine the 
locality, fully. Here is the root of the whale theory of 
bositions, in as far as it belongs to tactics. » 

(519) The assailant, certainly, also examines the grouad 
before the fight commences, but only imperfectly, for the 
defender is in possession of it, anc does not allow him to 
make a full examination everywhere. Whatever he can, 
in some measure, ascertain froin a distance, serves him to 
lay down his plan. 

(520) If the ‘defender, besides the advantage of the 
mere knowledge of the ground, makes another use of it— 
if he makes use of it for local defence—the result is a more 
or less definite disposition of his,forces 1m detail ; by that 
means his adversary, ma find out his plans, and take 
them into ac€ount ir. making his own. 

(521) This is, therefore, the first calculation made on 
the enemy’s actual moves. 

(522) In most cases this is to be regarded as the stage 
at which the“plans of both parties end ; that which takes 
place subsequently belongs to the conduct. 

(523) In combats in which neither of the two parties 
can be considered as really the defender, because both 
advance to the encounter, formation, order of battle, and 
elementary tactics (as Tegular disposition somewhat modi- 
fied by ground) come in in place of a plan properly so called. 

(524). This happens very frequently with small bodies, 
seldom with large masses. 

(525) But if action is divided into attack and defence, 
then the assailant, as far as respects reciprocal action, has 
evidently the advantage at the stage mentioned in 
No. 522. It is true that he has assumed the initiative, 
but his opponent, by his defensive dispositions, hasabaen 
obliged to disclose, in great part, what Ife means to do. 

(526) This is the grougd on which, in theory, the attack 
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e has been hitherto considered as by far the most advan: 
tageous form of combat. ¢ 

(527) But to regard the attack as the most advantageous, 
or, to use a more distinct expression, as the strongest fora 

: of combat, leads to an absurdity, as we shall show here- 
after. This has been overlooked. _ 

(528) The error in the conclusion arises from over- 
valuing the advantage mentioned in No. 525. That 
advantage is important in connection with the reciprocal 
action, but that is not everything. To be able to make use 
of the ground as an ally, and thereby, to 4 ceftain extent, 
to increase our forces, is in very many cases of greater 
importance, and might be, in most cases, with proper 
dispositions.* 

(529) But wrong use of Soi (very extended positions) 
and a false system of defence (pure passiVity) have no 
doubt given to the advantage which the assailant has of 
keeping his measures in the background an undue 
importance, and to these errors alone the attack is in- 
debted for the successes which it obtains’ in practice, 
beyond the natural measure of its efficacy. 

(530) As the influence of the intelligence is not confined 
to the plan properly so called, we must pursue our ex- 
amination of the reciprocal action through the province of 
the conduct. 

(531) The course or duration of the battle is the province 
of the conduct of the battle ; but this duration is, greater 
in proportion as the successive use of forces is more 
employed. 

(532) Therefore, where much depends on the conduct, 
there must be a great depth in the order of battle. 

(533) Now arises the question whether it is better to 


teuatemore to the plan or te the conduct. 

* The enormous itlérease in range, especially of artillery, has altered 
this relation materially. Roughly the Attack has gained as the square of 
the ranges. The Defence has gained only as the range.—EpITor: 
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(534) It Were evidently absurd knowingly to leave 
unexamined any dåtum which may come to hand. or to 
leave it out of account in our deliberations, if it has any 
yalue as regards the proposed course of action. But that 
is as much as to say that the plan should prescribe the 
course of action as far as there are available data, and that 
the fietd of the conduct is only to commence where the plan 
no longer suffices. The conduct ıs therefore only a sub- 
stitute for a plan, and so far is to be regarded as a 
necessary evil. 

(535) Buf let it be quite understood, we are only 
speaking of plans for which there are real motives. Dis- 
‘positions which have necessarily an individual tendency 
must not be founded upon arbitrary hypothesis, but upon 
regular data. : > 

(536) Where, therefore, data ære wanting, there the 
fixed dispositions of the plan should cease, for it is plainly 
better that a thing should remain undetermined, that is, be 
placed under the care of general principles, than that it 
should be dętermined in a manner nof adapted to circum- 
stances which subsequently arise. 

(537) Every plan which enters too much into the detail 
of the course of the combat is therefore faulty and 
ruinous, for detail does not depend merely on general 
grounds, but on othgr particulars which it is impossible 
to know beforehand. : 

(538) When we reflect how the influence of single 
circunfstances (accidental as well as others) increases with 
time and space, we may see how it is that very wide and 
complex movements seldom succeed? and that they often 
lead to disaster. s 

(539) Here lies the chief cause of the danger of all very 
complex and elaborate plans of battles. They are all 
founded, often without its befng knowa, on a massAisig- 
nificant suppositions, a great part of which prove inexact. 
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(540) In place of unduly extending the plam, it is better 
ko leave rather more to the conduct. ¢ 

(541) But this supposes‘(according to 532) a deep order 
- of battle, that is, strong reserves. S 

(542) We have seen (525) that as respects ieroci 

e action, the attack reaches furthest in his plan. : 

(543) On the other hand, the defensive, tkrough 
(knowledge of) the ground, has many reasons to determine 
beforehand the course of his combat, that is, to enter far 
into his plan. 

(544) Were we to stop at this point of view, we should 
say that the plans of the defensive reach much further 
than those of the offensive ; and that, therefore, the latter 
leaves much more to the conduct. 

(545) But this advantage of the defensive only exists 
in appearance, not in reality. We must be careful not to 
forget that the dispositions which relate to the ground are 
only preparatory measures founded upon suppositions, not 
upon any actual measures of the enemy. 

(546) It is only‘ because these suppositions are in 
general very probable, and only when they are so, that 
they, as well as the dispositions based on them, have any 
rea] value. 

(547) But this condition attaching to the suppositions 
of the defender, and the measures which he therefore 
adopts, naturally limits these very much, and compels 
him to be very circumspect in his plans and dispositions. 

(548) If he has gone too far with them, the assailant may 
slip away, and then there is on the spot a dead power, that 
is, a waste of power. 

(549) Such may be the effect of positions which 
are too extended, and the too frequent use of local 
defence. 

(665)-Both these, very ettors have often shown the 
injury to the defender from an undue extension of his plan, 
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and the advantage which the offensive may derive from a 
rational extension "of his. 

(551) Only very strong positions give the plans of the 
.defenswe more scope than the plan of the assailant can 
fave, but they must be positions which are strong in every 
point of view. 

(55e) On the other hand, in proportion as the position 
available is only indifferently good, or that no suitable one 
is to be found, or that time is wanting to prepare one, in 
the same measure will the defender remain behind the 
assailant ig the determination of his plans, and have to 
trust the more to the conduct. 

(553) This result therefore shows again that it is the 
defender who must more particularly !ook to the suc- 
cessive use of forces. j 

(554) We have seén before that only large masses can 
have the advantage of a narrow front, and we may now 
perceive additional motives for the defender to guard 
himseli against the danger of an undue extension of his 
plan—a ruigous scattering of his forces on account of the 
nature of the ground—and further that he should place his 
security in the aid which lies in the conduct, that is, in 
strong reserves. 

(555) From this the evident deduction is, that the 
relation of the defencg to the attack improves in | proportion 
as the masses increase. 

(556) Duration of the combat, that is, strong reserves, 
and th® successive use of them as much as possible, constitute, 
therefore, the first condition in the conduct; and the 
advantage in these things must brirfg with it superiority 
in the conduct apart from the talent of him who applies 
them ; for the highest talent cannot be brought into full 
play without means, and we may very well imagine that 
the one who is less skilful, but has theenjost means dtom- 
mand, gains the upper hand in the course of the combat. 
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(537) Now, there is still a second objectivé condition 

“which confers in general an advantage th the conduct, and 

this is quite on the side of the defensive: it is the ac- 

quaintance with the country. What advantage this must. 
give when resolutions are required which must be made 

“without examination, and in the pressure of events; is 

evident in itself. i 

(558) It lies in the nature of things that the determina- 
tions of the plan concern more the divisions of higher order, 
and those of the conduct more the inferior ones; conse- 
quently that each single determination of the datter is of 
lesser importance ; but as these latter are naturally much 
more numerous, the difference in importance between plan ` 
and conduct is by that means partly balanced. 

(559) Further, it lies if the nature of the thing that 
reciprocal action has its own special field in the conduct ; 
and also that it never ceases there because the two parties 
are in sight of each other ; and consequently that it either 
causes or modifies the greatest part of the dispositions. 

(560) Now, if the defender is spectally led by his interest 
to save up forces for the conduct (No. 553), if he has a 
general advantage in their use (No. 557), it follows that he 
can, by superiority in the conduct, not only make good 
the disadvantage in which he is placed by the reciprocal 
action out of the plans, but also attain a superiority in the 
reciprocal action generally. 

(561) Whatever may be the relation in this respect 
between the opposing parties, in particular cases, up to a 
certain point there will always be an endeavour to be the 
last to take measures, in order to be able, when doing so, 
to take those of the erfemy into account. 

(562) This endeavour is the real ground of the iach 
stronger reserves which are brought into use in large 
Armies in modern, times. 

(563) We have no hesitation in saying that in this 
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means there is, next to ground, the best principle of 
defence for all considerable masses. 


n, $ Character of Command i 


(564) We have said that there is a difference between , 
the character of the determinations which form the plan 
and those which form the conduct of a battle: the cause 
of this is, that the circumstances under which the intelli- 
gence does its work are different. 

(565) This difference of circumstances consists in three 
things in ‘artécular, namely, in the want of data, in the 

, want of time, and in danger. 

(566) Things which, had we a complete view of the 
situation, and of all the great interrelations, would be to 
us of primary importanee, may not be so if that complete 
view is wanting ; other things, therefore, and, as a matter 
of course, circumstances more distinct, then become 
predominant. 

(567) Consequently, if the plan of a combat is more a 
geometricaf drawing, then the conduct (or command) is 
more a perspective one; the former is more a ground 
plan, the latter more of a picture. How this defect may 
be repaired we shall see hereafter. 

(568) The want of time, besides limiting our ability to 
make a general surVey of objects, has also an influence on 
the power of reflection. It 1s less a judicial, deliberative, 
critical judgment than mere tact ; that is, a readiness of 
judgment acquired by practice, which is then effective. 
This we must also bear in mind. 

(569) That the immediate feeling of danger (to ourselves 
and others) should influence the bare understanding is in 
human nature. 

(570) If, than, the judgment of the understanding is in 
that way fettered and weakened, Where can it fly to for 
support ?—Only to courage. 
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(571) Here, plainly, courage of a, two-fold kind is 
“requisite : courage not ta, be overpowered by personal 
danger, and courage to calculate upon the uncertain, and 
upon that to frame a course of action. “ 

(572) The second is usually called courage of the mind 
(courage d'esprit); for the first there is no name which 
satisfies the law of antithesis, because the other term just 
mentioned is not itself correct. 

(573) If we ask ourselves what is courage in its origina] 
sense, it is personal sacrifice in danger ; and from this point 
we must also start, for upon it everything f ests‘at last. 

(574) Such a feeling of devotion may proceed from two . 
sources of quite different kinds ; first, from indifference to 
danger, whether it proceeds from the organism of the 
individual, indifference to hfe, or habituation to danger ; : 
and secondly, from a positive motive—love of glory, love 
of country, enthusiasm of any kind. 

(575) The first only is to be regarded as true courage 
which is inborn, or has become second nature ; and it has 
this characteristic, that it is completely identifféd with the 
being, therefore never fails. 

(576) It is different with the courage which springs from 
positive feelings. These place themselves in opposition 
to the impressions of danger, and therefore all depends 
naturally on their relation to the sate. There are cases 
in which they are far more powerful than indifference to 
the sense of danger; there are others in‘which it is the 
most powerful. The one (indifference to danger) leaves 
the judgment cool, and leads to stedfastness ; the other 
(feeling) makes men more enterprising, and leads to 
boldness. 

(577) If with such positive impulses the indifference to 
danger is combirted, there is then, the most complete 
personal courage. «° 

(578) The courage we have as yet been considering is 
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something quite subj ective, it relates merely to personal | 
sacrifice, and may, on that account, be called personal 
cowrage. 

», (5799 But, now, it is maival that anv one who places no 
great value on the sacrifice of his own p-rson will not rate 
very high the offering up of others (who, in consequence 
of his* position, are made subject to his will). He looks 
upon them as property which he can dispose of just like 
his own person. 

(580) In like manner, he who through some positive 
feeling is drawn into danger, will either infuse this feeling 
into others or think himself justified in making them 
subservient to his feelings. 

(581) In both ways courage gets an ocjective sphere of 
action. It both stimulages self-sacrifice and influences 
the,use of the forces made subject’ to it. 

(582) When courage has excluded from the mind all 
over-vivid impressions of danger, it acts on the faculties 
of the understanding. These become free, because they 
are no longes under the pressure of anxiety. 

(583) But it will certainly not create powers of under- 
standing, where they have no existence, still less will it 
beget discernment. 

(584) Therefore, where there 1s a want of understanding 
and of discernment, courage may often lead to very wrong 
measures, 

(585) Of quite another origin is that courage which has 
been termed courage of the mind. It springs from a 
conviction of the necessıty of ventuging, or even from a 
superior judgment to which the risk appears less than it 
does to others. 

(586) This conviction may also spring up in men who 
have no personal courage ; hyt it only becomes courage, 
that is to say, it only becomes a powef which supports the 
man and keeps up his equanimity under the pressure of 
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the moment and of danger, when it reacts on the 
feelings, awakens and elevates their nobler powers; but 
on this account the expression, courage of the mind, is not 
quite correct, for it never springs from the intelligence». 
itself. But that the mind may give rise to feelings, and 
that these feelings, by the continued influence of ‘the 
thinking faculties, may be intensified every one knows 
by experience. 

(587) Whilst, on the one hand, personal courage sup- 
ports, and, by that means, heightens the powers of the mind, 
on the other hand, the conviction of the mind awakens and 
animates the emotional powers ; the two approach each 
other, and may combine, that is, produce one and the 
same result incommand. This, however, seldom happens. 
The manifestations of courage have generally something 
of the character of their origin. 7 

(588) When great personal courage is united to high 
intelligence, then the command must naturally be nearest 
to perfection. 

(589) The courage proceeding from convictions of the 
reason is naturally connected chiefly with the incurring 
of risks in reliance on uncertain things and of good fortune, 
and has less to do with personal danger; for the latter 
cannot easily become a cause of much intellectual activity. 

(590) We see, therefore, that int the conduct of the 
combat, that is, in the tumult of the moment and of 
danger, the feeling powers support the mind, and the 
latter must awaken the powers of feeling. 

(591) Such a lofty condition of soul is requisite if the 
judgment, without a full view, without leisure, under the 
most violent pressure‘of passing events, is to make reso- 
lutions which shall hit the right point. This may be 
called military talent. i 

(592) If we conriùer a combat with its mass of great and 
small branches, and the actions proceeding from these, it 
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strikes us at < once, that the courage which proceeds from 
personal devotion predominajes in the inférior region, 
that is, rules more over the secondary branche’, the other, 
“more ver the higher. 

(593) The further we descend the order of this distribu- 
tion, so duch the simpler becomes the action, therefore 
the more nearly common sense becomes all that is required, 
but sd much the greater becomes the personal danger, and 
consequently personal couruge is so much the more 
required. 

(594) The ltigher we ascend in this neice the more 
important arid the more fraught with consequences 
becomes the action of individuals, because the subjects 
decided by individuals are m. ore or less tiiose on which the 
whole is dependent., Feom this it follows that the power 
of*taking a*zeneral and comprehensive view is the more 
required. 

(595) Now certainly the higher position has always a 
wider horizon—overlooks the whole,much better than a 
lower one ;® still the most commanding view which can be 
obtained in a high position in the course of an action is 
insufficient, and it is therefore, also, chiefly there where so 
much must be done by tact of judgment, and in reliance 
on good fortune. 

(596) This beconfes always more the characteristic of 
the command as the combat advances, for as the combat 
advagces, the condition of things deviates so much the 
further from the first state with which we were acquainted. 

(597) The longer the combat as lasted, the more 
accidents (that is, events not calculated upon) have taken 
place in it; therefore the more everything has loosened 
itself from the bonds of regularity, the more everything 
appears disorderly and confused here arid there. 

(598) But the further the combat ‘iseadvanced, the more 
the decisions begin to multiply themselves, the faster 
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they follow in succession, the less time remains for 
- consideration. 

(599) Thus it happens that by degrees even the higher 
branches—especially at particular points and moments—"" 
_are drawn into the vortex, where personal courage is worth 
more than reflection, and constitutes almost everything. 

(600) In this way in every combat the combinations 
exhaust themselves gradually, and at last it is almost 
courage alone which continues to fight and act. 

(601) We see, therefore, that it is courage, and intelli- 
gence elevated by it, which have to overcoine the difficul- 
ties that oppose themselves to the execution of command. 
How far they can do so or not is not the question, because 
the adversary is in the same situation ; our errors and 
mistakes, therefore, in the mafority of cases, will be 
balanced by his. But that which is an important point 
is that we should not be inferior to the adversary in 
courage and intelligence, but above all things in the first. 

(602) At the same time there is still one quality which 
is here of great importance: it is the tact of judgment. 
This is not purely an inborn talent ; it is chiefly practice 
which familiarises us with facts and appearances, and 
makes the discovery of the truth, therefore a right judg- 
ment, almost habitual. Herein consists the chief value of 
experience in War, as well as the great advantage which 
it gives an Army. 

(603) Lastly, we have still to observe that, if circum- 
stances in the conduct of War always invest what is near 
with an undue importance over that which is higher or 
more remote, this imperfect view of things can only be 
compensated for by the Commander, in the uncertainty 
as to whether he has done right, seeking to make his action 
at least decisive.” This will be done if he strives to realise 
all the possible results which can be derived from it. In 
this manner the whole (of the action), which should always 
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if possible’ be conducted from a high standpoint, where 
such a point canrfot be attained, will at least be carried th 
some certain direction from a secondary point. 

We shall try to make this plainer by an illustration. 
When in the tempest of a great battle a General of Divisio... 
is’ thrown out of his connection with the general plan, and 
is uncertain whether he should still risk an attack or not, 
therr if he resolves upon making an attack, in doing so the 
only way to feel satisfied, both as regards his own action 
and the whole battle, is by striving not merely to make his 
attack scceseful, but also to obtain such a success as will 
repair any reverse which may have in the meantime 
occurred at other points. | 

(604) Such a course of action is called in a restricted 
sense resolute. The view, thérefore, which we have here 
given—namely, that chance can’only be governed in this 
manner—leads to resolution, which prevents any half- 
measures, and is the most brilliant quality in the conduct 
of a great battle. 
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Data-—nypértainty of ali in war, i. 108 3 the 
effect of any measure the best. i, 106 
Daun, General, 1 169, 197, 264, 299, il, 42, 
188, 809, 384, 396, 402, Ht. 48, 43, 72 ° 
Davouat, i 258,11. 75, iii 189 
Deriding stroxe—delivery of, iil, 271 
Decision—when requiied by one, cannot be 
ryjused by the other, i. 44; actual and 
bloodless, i 48,44, a moral] power, 1.140; 
supreme, i 349; momenti of, in the eom- 
bat, 1 257, 259; circumstances infiuene- 
ing, i. 261, ii. «58, 374, partial, iH. 266 % 
ill-timed, iii 260, hastening the, se 
Battle, ili 12 ' 
Decisive act—the, iii. 269 PE 
Decisive blow — differcace between at cow 
mencement and at end, ii. 327 i 
Decisive paint— strength at, i. 214 g 
Defenco, fi 12%, iti 1; conception of, 
13, advaniages of, ii. 184; assumption 
© of the offensive form, ii 185; extentof 


the means of, 11.156, Landwehr as a: 


means of, fi. 157; fortresses, people, 
national, armaments, allies, aa meang of, 
11,158,160, forms of carrying on, il. 174. 
active principle in, i, 170, ciroumstunogs 
influencing form of, ii 186; of stream 
and rivers, ii 263, elements of, il, 368; 
of a theatre of war when no desiafth ? 
sought ii, 380, efforts for, 11,383 ; steps 
to be taken when attack passes by de- 
fendorg position ii, 361; example in tl- 
lus tration of, i 868; active, illustrated 
in various battles, Li. 188; of convoys, 
iii 46, of cordon lines, ili 24; of iao- 
lated pointe (defiles, buildings, enclo- 
aures, towns and villages), iii 205; offen- 
sive principle in, ii 8, leads to offensive, 
ili 4, maxim of importance for, iii 208 ; 
of inundations, ill. 29, morasses, iti. 29 ; 
woods, 111. 28 

Defensive—its charafteristic, 1. 34, 42; 
form of war, 1.224, stronger form of 
war, ii, 149° strategic character of, i, 
154, definition of i1 154; offensive, an 
essential element in, ii. 154; sacrifices: 


attendant on, il. 178,175; the trae prin: ' 


ciple of, ii 178; battle, ii, 188, 189; on’ 
both aides, ti. 380; form of war, tp what* 
its superiority consists, iii. 71, positions, 
attgck of, ii 17; war, iti. 215 

Delay—see Battle, fil. 12 

Demonatration, 1. 319 

Denain, iti 24 

Depdta—-dlepondence of an army on, it, 
109,142} ` ! 

Des jou—of enemy’s forces, i $2, iit, 
10; of'ditemy's army takes precedomes of 
occupation of country as an simin war, 
ii. 354 3 see Attagk-—-object of, Hi. 6, 10 


K 


à 


' 342 

‘Peatructive act—the, ili. 365 

_esvelopment of front—dificnit for small 
masses, lil. 303 

De Witt, ti. 298 

Discrimination, i. 75, 768 

Disposition—of masses, i. 257, bee; in old 
form of an army, if divided, like an 
earth-worm cut in two, ii 23; strategic, 
of the parts of an arm, il.80 ; general, of 
M army, fi. 81; governed by certain 
points, ii 32-39 

Diversion, ui 57; advantages of, 111 59 ; 
exeention of a, if. 61 

Division—of an army into parts, ii 25,29; 
af forces, ii 821. 358, 854 

Divisions—strength of, in. 235, 237 

Dohna, ii. 370 

Dresden, i. 195, 202, fi. 188, 192 
lii. 45 

Drissa, il. 226, 231, 820, 889, 414 

Duke Ferdinand, ili. 188, 204 

Durrenstein, i. 270 

Duttlingen—surprise at, ili 52 

Dwina, ii 810 

Dyke, li. 288, 289 


, 321, 396, 


Eccentric form of attack, i1 151 

Economy of forces. i. 221 

Elbe, ii. 4, 47, 286, 321, ili, 17 c 

Elements—effect of immovable, ii. 377, 
878 

Elster, ii 187 

Encampment—formerly a withdrawal be- 
hind the scenes, ii 32 

Luncidsing, iii. 12 

End and means in war,1 27-45 

Enomy—overthrow of the, 1ni. 105, 107 

Enemy’s loss—summary of, in A3, 264 

Energy—necessity of, iii 187 

England, i. 167,198, ii 148; ili. 171 

English—i. 194 

Hutrenchments—construction of, no part of 
theory of conduct of war, i. 91; object 
of, iii 19; when indispensable, iii. 205 

Enveloping, ii, 191, 215, 111.258 ; enveloping 
force enveloped, iii 310 

Envelopment, iii. 821; strategic, 11.145 

Xquilibrium—disturGance of, in action, i. 
272, iii. 301 

Erfurt, il. 866 

Etogues—hbattle of, i 142° 

Eugene, ili. 24, 25, 49 

European states—policy of in war, tii 118 

Kxramples—vaiue of, i, 156; use of, i 158 > 
189; superficial treatment of, ìi. 181, 163, 
value of those drawn from ancient times, 
1 162; to illustrate attack, iil. 8 

Lxertion—bodily, in war, i. 73-75 € 

Expectation—state of, ii. 169 ; seldom fally 
realised, 11.381 

Expeditiona—to North Holland, 1799, Hil. 
60; to Waloheren, 1809, iit 60 


Kxperlonce—by it objecta ly dig. | 
tinguished, when.all is piteh ark to the 
norice, i, 81 ‘ 

Eylau--battle of, iii, 396 


INDEX 


FABIUS, i, $67, ii. 179, 886 

¥atigue—bodilz, to be practised, to accus- 
tom the mind to it, 1. 82 

Fear of losing line of retreat—ite influence 
on soldiers, ili, 304 

Felkirch—position of, iii. 22 s ` 

Fenquiéres, 1 161 t e 

Field fortification, iii 19 

Fighting—mode of, modified by VAPON; 
i. 84; modes of, fii 250 

Fight—the conduct of war, i, 85, 86; ‘and 
the preparation for it, separate astivities, 
{. 87 

Fink's corps, 11 397 

"Fire attack, 1ii 275 

Fire combat, ui, 289 

Firing lines, iii. 295 

Flank attack—see Attack 

Flank—effect of directing a force on, i 261 ; 
positions, {1 231, 320, oftrating against, 
ii 808, 316, action of, when most 
effectual, ii 318 

Flanks—action against, iii. 320; 
of long, iii 67 

Fleurus—battle of, u 32 

Force—assembly of in space, i 207; in 
time, 1 208, employment of,i 212; es- 
timption, i 215, economy of,1 221, ii. 
379% division of, ii, 321 

Forces—intelligent, only visible to “iner 
eye, 1.101; division of, iii 34, how to 
estimate strength of, 111,109 

Forests—defence of, ii. 296; peculiar ım» 
fluence of, ii 297 Pa 

Forms—easier to prescribe for a war 
aimed at a great decision, than for one 
which has not that aing 1i 409 

Yortification—field, iii, 19,179, 186, per- 
manent, 111 179 

Fortress—capture of, iil. 37 

Yortressea—as means of defence, 
effect of on defensive, iu 177, 
depdta, 11.198, as protentton, p AN 
198; as barriers, ad, “199 5° 


danger ' 


w 


tactical 
points d'appui, 11.200 ; as places if refuge, 
tL. 200; offensive power of, ii. 202 ; means 


of coverifg provinces, ii, 206; as focus. 
of a general arming of nation, li. 206; ; 
for defence of rivers and mountaing, i. 
206; situation of, li 207, 918; frontier, fi. 
210,218; use òf, li. 374,875; ag covering 
an extetided line of defence and a 
conntry; iL 386, 887; attack of, Hi. 40; 
advantage of, iii. 42; what decides the 


choice in attacking, ili, 42; of Nether- 
Hands, tit. 45 

Fouqué, ti 397 

gr ‘and Prussia in 1798 and “1806, tii. 


rete invasion of, iif. 171-177 ;.dn std, 


ffenconta, 1 208, 284, ii. 40% 
rederick the Great—see Battles, Léuthen, 
Rosbach, Prague, &c.; also Seven Years’ 
War, Silesia, Bohemia, &c. 
Freiberg—battle of, i. 234 
¢ Py 


IN DEX B H3 | 
French, i 194,6360; campaign of 1812 | Intantry—decisive fire, li. 21; combakor, 
character of, ii, 83; Revolution, ti 87, il 308 Ha 
90, aa Dashing of, in ; $, ii. 335 > Information in war, i. 75-77 Pe 
7-81 * » Intelligence—how to test accuracy ef, lil, 
Friediand—battle of, i, ve fi, 50, 144, iti. 223, 224 “ 
log“ Interior lir®s—advontare of, il. 150 
Pyronp—dlange of, iii, 714 ? Intrenched camp, ii. 221-280 - 


Intrenchment—aid of, 11 219 
GENERAL action—its decision, i 270; | Inundation—examples of use of as means 
efecte of'iotory in, i 877; use of, i. of defence, il. 295 , attack of, ill, 29 mdo- 
284 fence of, 1ii 29 
Generat—estimate which one general forms Invasion, 1i 61; definition of, 1.85; of 
of another, 11.879; extent of his direct T rusia by French, 1806, ii. 366 
control, iii. $23 Ttaly, 11. 219, 254 
General-in-chief—should be a mem¥er of 
the cabinet, ini 127, 128 j 
Gepius for war, i, 46--71 
Geometrical element, i. 222; in tactics and 
strategy, i, 228, 
Germans, i. 10 
Germany-—emperors “of, ii. 16, South, in 


J ANISSARLES, 1. 188 

Jena, i. 129, 252; effort to restore combat 
at, 1 258, 1i 50, 145, 868, iiis 14, 18 

Jomini, ii 409 

Jump—no one jumps half of a wide aitak 


; first, iii 112 
. resi to Upper Rhine, ii.209, in 1818, | zy dgment—taet of, hi 336 ' 
Giant mountains, ii, 262 - : $ 
Goeben, von, i. 83 KALKREUTA, i. £58 i 
Goldberg—combat of, ii. 77 l Kaluga, ii 11.', 326, 888 
ie feel eb E one h Haano battle of, 1 a8 
Gravity—oentres of, in armed forces, ii. 0 : , 

35 , h ' " o) Katsbach, battle of, il. 43, 77, 192, iff, 18 
GraVelotte, ii. 199207 Késseldorf, battle of, i. 252, MET n 
Grawert, i. 129, ií, 306, 390 Key of the country—“ great war steed” Of 
Greeks, i. 194, 205 military writers, ii, 302 , ideas concerning, 
Groae-gorschen, 11. 19 ii. 804, 307 
Ground—strategjc advantage of, ii, 143; | Kiew, i '385 

knowledge of the, iii, 324; points of | Kloster Seeven, convention of, tii e 


importance in use of, ili, 207 ; principles Knowledge—requisite naturéf, Tor war,i. 
ior use of, iii. 00 118-186 rer 
, Guess—a general must guess at many Kollin, yattlo of, i. 195, 282, il, 174, iti. 8 


things, ill. 74 Kulm, i. 219, 270 
Gustavus Adolphus, iii. 226, had hiscentre | HKunnersdorf, i. 234, 263 
of gravity in his army, iii 106 Kuropatkin, i. 257 
HAARAAN, Sea of, iji. 30 LAON—night attack, i. 261, ii. 415 
Habit, i, #2 Lascy, General, i 171, 202, 4d. 71, 414 
Hearne fercnce, 1.121 Landshut, it, 897, 402, 418 
Handfdi of men, &o.—origin ef phrase, peat sy sae: of, iil, 48,and in 1712, 
ti, 285 iti. 4 
Hannibal, i. 168, 267, ii, 384, ili. 229 ee ii 130 » 
Henry IV., i. 69, ii. 08 Laudon, Goneral, 1, 203, 264, if. 807, fi 
Henry—Prinoe, ii. 286, 301 48 
Er Tinea and disadvantages of, | Leignitz—battle of, 1.171, 208, 264, iil. 
iui. 20. 188 
Hoche, i, 136 Leipsio—batule of, i. 195, 804, H...77, 195, 


Hochkirch, battle of, i. 288, 234 ii 42,3896 |, 822, 415; Buonaparte in a corner, with 
Hohenfriedberg, battle of, ii, 127, 171, 178 his pack against the wall, ii. 187 


187 Leuti®n—battle of, i. 194, 198, 383, iif, 
Hohenlinden, battle of, iii. 18, 189, 321 190 
Hohenlohe, i. 129, 158 Lia® Yang, 1 267 
Holland—character and infinence of its | Liége, if, 84, 107 

inundations, li, 290, 293 Ligny, it. 54, $5, ii. 204 R 

" Honont, i. 56 Lille, if, 45 
Hostile feeling, i. 102 Lines, iL 228, 248, 299; interior, ii son; 
Hungary, ii. 87 id breaking the, iii. 814 
| Litti@ghe, always depends on the inii 

IMAGINATION, i, 66 iii. 108 . 


Inactive assailant, il, 184 Locality—sense of, i, 66, 120 
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E an 
Epon: i. $33 
Bake of, iL 412, Hi. 52, 58 
Ev sah physical and moral foros, 1.245; 
measurement ‘of, i 946; of French at 
Moscow, 41.179 
Lonis of Baden, tit 25 & 
Louis, Prince, t 129 
Louis XIV., ii. 44, 293, 1H. 45 
Lous XI., of France, tit. 94 
Low Countries—wara of, iti 37 
Lowenburg—combat of, ii. 77 
Lusatia, i 202, ti. 72 
Luxemburg, Marshal, ii 32,294 


MACDONALD, Marshal, ii, 46, 283 

Magazines, li. 100, attack of, iii. 36 

Magdeburg, ii. 201 

Mahrattas, i. 194 

Maine, ii. 822 

Malo Jaroslawitz, battle of, ii. 329 

Manchurian campaign, ii 101, 225 

Mannhoim, ii, 283 

“ Manceuvres de St. Prival,” (Bonnal), ii. 
50 

“Manceuvre, pour la Bataille,” (Foch), ii 
50 

Mancuvres—strategic, ii. 316, 404, 406, fu. 
a8 

Maneuvring, iii 25; more offensive then 
defenalve, ill 26 

Mantua, siege of, i. 140, 141 

Marches—branch of the art of war, i. 88, 
ii 59; primary conditions in, 59; co- 
lumng of march, 11.60; two kinds of, ii 
%0,Gesaduping Seven Years’ War, ii 61, 
oi a single column, fi 63, dy ection 
of, il. 68, separate roads for dif- 
ferent columns on, ii 65, ordot of, il 
67, iii. 190; length of, ii 68, time and 
distance in connection with, ii, 69, dis- 
tinctive effects of, ii, 73, 75; ex- 
amples of losses from, il 76; flank, 1i. 
895; Russian, Austrian, French, ijì 189 

Marengo, battle of, iii. 12 

Maria Theresa, iii. 100 

Mark (Brandenburg), i 203, 920, ii. 44 

Marmont, i. 261; if 413 

Massena, ii. 840, ili. 226 

Massenbach, General, i. 196, ii. 806 

Mature reflections — result of, not to be 
lightly discarded, hi. 327 

Maxen, i1. 897, 418 

Maxims—-directed upon material things, i. 
97 

Means and end in war, 1. 37 

Meissen, ili. 28 ¢ 

Memel, siege of, it. 4 

Mergentheim, surprise at, Hi. 58 * 

Method, outlives itself, 1.120; Napoloonte, 

«4 il, 60 


Methodicism, i, 122 
Middle Agen ot 
© Ages, the, iii 90, 9 
Malin aa spocitat property of sede, i. 


88; maintenance of forco branch of art 
of war, i. 87, 93; historg, criticism, i. 145; 


INPEX 


“virtue of an army, 1. 188; and in the in~« 
@vidual, t, 1g virtue, its influence, 1. 
9183; yirene is for the parts what the 
genius of the general ia for the whole, i. 
189; absence of in an army, i. 184; 
origin of, i. 184; spirit, i. 184; forces, 
consideration of, ii. 1; Gtalecti¢s, decep- ° 
tion in, ii 185; fame, importance of, iil, 
88; history, its importance as a study, 
iii 227-229; opinion, value of in potiti- 
cal considerations, iii. 126; talent, tii. 


386 . 
Militia—(Landwehr) as defensive means, 
ii. 157 G ; 


Hinceto, iii 16 

Mınd—strength of, i. &7 

Minden, battle of, iff 188, 204 i 

Mobility, modern, 308 

Mockern, combat (surprise), H. 77 

Modes of proceeding—theGretical rather 
than absolute, ł, 124 

Mollendorf, General, ii 390 

Mollwitz—battle of, ii 17, 171, iil. 53 

Montalembert, i 198 

Moltke, von, 1 83, 264, 289 

Montecucull, if. 406, iil, 28 

Montenotte—combat of, iH, 418 

Montergau—combat of, i 142,198 

Montmfrail—combat of, i, 142,198 e 

Moral—qualhties and fortes, thelr effofts, 
i, 101, 102, forces, i. 177+179 ; powers, 
boldness, i. 186; decision, i, 190; perse- 
verance,{ 191; forces, great influence of, 
in strategy, it 149; supgriority, import- 
ance of, iii, 38 

Morasees—attack of, iii. 29; defence of, 
iii, 29 € 

Moravia, ii 137 l 

Moreau, General, 1. 186, 269, HL 189 ` 

Mormont—-battle of, i 143 

Mortier, i. 270 

Moscow, 1, 139, 149, 215, 229, i. 6, 75, 76; 
112, 179, 820, 3393, iil 8#, 159 

Moselle, ii 278, 288 | > 

Mountains—defonee of, ii, 234, 356, tii 
20 ; column like aserpent toiling over, 
li, 235; laboratory of hostile forces, fh, 
249; genoral defented there in an ex. 
tended position should be tried by conrt 
martial, il 288; nature of combats In, ti, 
237, 242: use to be made of, in tegy, 
ii, 245, 2487 as a strategio barrier, ii. 
$61; their influence on decisive batties, 
iL 251; and en communications, ii, 252 ; 
inflnente of in relation to provisioning 
armies, il, 252: as lines of defence, tii 
20, 228; attack of, tii. 20-24; positions, 
not suited to decisive battles, iif. 38 

Manich, H., 309 

Murat, Prince, 11,75 

Musketry fire, iti. 204, 301 

Mytual understanding to a battle, 1, 368 
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Namur, ii. 85 
‘Napoleon. See Bnonoparte. 
Narya—battle of, ii 104 


INDEX . ig: 
“Ear at aaora a, | Phul, General, ii. 392,888 2 
ii, 1783 Je employee of, ii. 844, | Pirna—entrenchsd camp at, i. i ar 


847 

pgligence, ii, 279 

eerwinden—battle of, ii 32 
Nelsse—battle of, i201 ; ii 398 F 

i Neresheli—battle of, i. 269 
Netherlands, ii. 49; fortresses of, iii, -45 
Ney—Marshal, ii. 43 
ila tora yal. 75, 76, L47 
nom batt. 80 


Nimegwen, H. 283 © 
xine BeN 


} 


i gul 


Numbers—superior, value of, i. 193-148, i. 
i 


4, 963 unequal, ti. 6 
Nuremberg, li. 209, iiL 296 


CHSERVATION—most wars ®& state of, ii 
' $57; mutual sinte of, ii 402, 408 
Obetacles—to ep oagh, use of, tii. 208; to 
success, {ii 225 
Obstinacy. i. 63 
ə Oder, ii. 321 
Offeusive—if it were the stronger form, 
then the defensive wonld be unnecessary, 
ii. 187; and defensive, their relations in 
tactics, 138; and in strategy, ii. 143; an 
essential element of defensive, ti. 154, 
campaign, consideration bf, 183; 
le, reasons Mr resorting to, ii, 370; 
when decision uot sought, ii 412; battle, 
reasons for defender resorting to, ii 369, 
See Attack 
‘ Offensive means—m{ixture of with defence, 
ii. 402 , 
Olmiitz, il. 72, 213, 303; siege of, in 1758, 
fir 45, 46, e 
Orange—~Prince of, ti 203 
» “Order of battle, il. 22, definition of, ii 
22-81 
Order of formation—breaking the, ili. 270 
Oudinot—Marsbal, 11.43 
OutHanking, Hi. 30 
Outpost, ii. 48; vale of, ili. 53 
PARALLEL march, in pursuit, methods of 
gownteracting,i.309 $ 
Parts, i. 148, 174, Hi, 102; how it might 
have been covered in 1813, fi, 884 
„ Parth, ii. 187 
“Pte +" the enemy's line to ba engaged, 
fil. 8 
Passage—foroing passage of river, iti, 13 
Pasuarge-— River, ii, 49 
Peare—eonquerors always lovers of, ii, 
155 
Pedant—in war, leaves us in the lurch 
when help is most wanted, ili, 188 
| People--sapport of in strategy, il. 146; 
means of defence, 11.158; war, conditions 
of, and mode of carrying on, li. 348-346 
People’s war—phenowenon of 19th orn, 
tury, di. 341 
Perseverance, i. 191 
Persians; 1. 194 
Phillipsburg, fortress of, it. 212 


939, Ui. 22, 19 
Pisoe—determixation of, ili, 813 we. 
Plan—defensive regobhua orther than of- 
fonszye, Bi. 829 ; of war, when — 
of enemy is the object, ili, 140 
Plheiss, i, 187 
Point-—weak, draws down blows om itecld, 
li. 238 
Poland—partition of, ii. 168, 164 ; es 
at home there long before, i1.164; woods 
of, 111, 30 
Polarity of troops——simultaneous and suc- 
Assive use of, iil, 995 
Policy in war, tis, 118, 194 
Political alHances—changes ef, dit, 68 
Pomerania, i. 203 i 
Population- -agriculinral and ‘artisan, tn’ 
their influence on the subsletence of an 
army, ii. $1,104; their influence 
method of war, ii. 104 ' 
Poritions—war of, li. 140; maintenanes 
ii 171, defens've i. 214, 216, ite 
strateris' pronerties of, ii. 917; settin 
before, like a dog before game, ii. 299 ; 
passing by a position, i, 915, 91%, 
361-366 ; strong,ii 221; occupation of, i. | 
28; operations against, if 228; en- 
renched, ti. 231 ; lateral or eccentric, il, 
835; falc, iii 227; see Attack, iiit, 11 
Poste—war of, il, 893 
Power—relation of, ti, 4 
Powers of mind and soul required, i, 47 
Prague, ili, 12, 213 nm S 
Precipitation, iii. 279 
Presene’ of mind, I. 53 
Promptigude—characteristic of great gene- 
rals iii 210 
Proportion of three arms, ii, 13-21 
Provence, ili. 132 
Prussia, i 220, 231 , conquest of by France 
in 1806, ii. 109; position of, if attacked 
by France and Russia simultaneously, 
iii 142 
Prussia and France in 1798 and 1806, ili. 83 
Prussian eymen of, iii. 189 ; Staff 
1,178 
Pe i aayain of in 1787, fli. 29 
Pabsic opiniuv—how gained, fii, 210 
Puisuit—pursuer ventures more than pur- 
sued, i 292 295, hard, i. 301, conduct 
of, iii. 199 
e Puysegur—General, i. 65 
Pyrenger, li. 255 


Rarrprry—element of surprise, 1, 199 
Rav@an-—General, tii. 52 
Ratisbon, iii 148, 189 
Re-action—living, if. 106 i 
Rear-—action against, ii, 810, $20, tii. 839, 
321; p protection of, iii. 35; troops in, 
iii, 2 
Reci l action, fil, 323 i 
een magnitude and certainty 
of rma fli, 289 ; 


346 ! INDEX 


Republica—the old, iif, 90 

@ieeusition—subsisting an army by, affects 
duration of war, if. 102 

Reserve— strategic use of, i. 217-220; 
moral influence of, 1. 266,275 ; necessity 
of, 111.188, to be used for fifial decision, 
ili. 375 

Resistance—mothods of {1.168 , successive, 
ib defence of theatre of war, ii, 191; 

eans of, fil 5 

Resolution, 1.51, iii, 387; effects of weak, 
ii. 184 

Result—the greater the result, the greater 
the danger, ii. 819 

Retreat—after lost battle, 1.305; in 
rate bodies, i 307, 308, caused by fear 
of the sword, not by want of provisions, 
ii, 177; action against enemy’s line of, 
ii 819, into interior of the country, 
HH. 328-326; execution of, ii, 338-841 ; 
Russian in 1812, ii. 333, change in direc- 
tion of line of, if 885; divergent, if 337; 
circumstances which favour,ii 329; line 
of, iff 270, line of, which deviates from 
direct, dangerous, iii, 34 

Retreating force—its advantages over its 


puraners, ii 331, 332 t 


Reversé—greatest danger of, iii 71 

Rhine, ii 254, 271,283 @ 

Risk, fit. 282 

River—direct defence of, fi. 264, 265; means 
of crossing, fi. 270; islands in, il. 269; 
small, mode of defending, ii. 264, 285; 

olilar angles to‘strategic front, ii. 286; 
PaRSsHs oF iii, 18-17 ; important in de- 
fence, 1ii, 13, 17, of Lombardy,, iii 16; 
effect of in great solution, iti 17 ; as line 
of defence, iii 217 © 

Roads—value of, on what dependent, il. 
114 

Romans—expeditions against, 1116, con- 
quests of, iii, 90, 91 

Rome—how she became great, iii, 91 

Rosbach—battle of, 1.194, 198, 289,11. 171, 
dil, 188, 189 

Riichel—General, i. 858, ii. 414 

Rules—-the beat'åre just what genius does, 
i. 100; for difforent arms of the service, 
iif 195 

Ruasia, i. 204, 280, Hi 87; campaign in, i 
214; im 1812, ili. 137; woods of, fii, 
30 í 

Russian campsign—thèe, ili. 105; did not 
mieciry because Bnonaparte advanced: 
too swiftly or too far, iti. 158 

Russo-Turkish War, il. 101 
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out work in, war, il 411; right, means 
how ascertained, iti. 89 

Scharnhorst—Goneral, i. 156, li. 49, tii 
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Schmotseffen, position of, iit. 22, ° 

Schwartzenburg, i. 142, 208 ; iiA26, 130 .” 

Schweidnitz, ii 71 i 

Schwerin, iil. 213 

Secrecy—element of surprise, i. 198 , 

Security and existence of an army, il. 
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Scparate columns—difficulty of attack in, 
ili. 165 i 


fepa- |@€Seven Years’ War, !. 268, ii. 16, 19,81, 63, 
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Shelter and subsistence of army lead to its 
disposition in divisions, ti. 87 

Siege—of Landreci, 1712, iii 43; of Olmtttz, 
1768, Hi. 43, covering % iif. 48; train, 
iii. 43 

Signalling, and field telegraph, iii. 193 

Silberberg, fortress of, ii 218 í 

Silesia, i. 169, 201; war in, i. 288, ifi. 85 ; 
army of, ii. 8, 43, 46, 76 

Smolensk, ii 75,112 

Sombreff, ii. 84 

Soor, battle of, i. 269, ii. 171 

Space*-relations between size of army 
and, ii. 330, iii. 311 © Uo 

Spain, ii. 102, 254 

Spanish monarchy—the, fil. 94 

Staff of an army——instance of a many- 
headed, ii. 867; inflnepce of, ii. 889 

Steinkirch—battle of, ii. 32 i 

Stollhofen, lines of, iii. 25 

Stratagem—definition ofgi. 205 

Strategic—division of an army, $h 205; - 
surprise, ii. 143, combination néver all- 
sufficient, if. 181; manomnvring, eee 
Mancenvre + 

Strategy—branchiof art ofWwar, 1. 86, $4; 
congeption of, i. 
spovess in isthe.pre 


165, ili 179, 181, elements of, i 175; 
leading principles of successful gotion.in, 
ii. 143; iù attack and defence, ili. #63 
general principles of, iif, 289. Wee 
Successive 

Streams—peculijar influence of, ii, 285-287 

Strength—niflitary, diminishes With ad- 
vande, it. 394 

Subject—treatmont of in criticlam,i, 165 

Subsistence, it. 88; gradual development 
‘ofa system of, i. 87, 89; four methods 
of; if. 91; on inhabitants, ii. 91,94; by 
enforced exactions, ii, 94; hy régular . 
requisttionsy!i. 96,100; difigalties of gn 
retreat, ii. 98,99, from magazines, $i 
100; when acting on offensive and on 
defensive, 1.106 ; on retreat, 11. 826, 827, 

~ 830; importance of, ii 398, of troops, 
how provided, iii. 312, 214 
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, 199, oxgmples’ of, i. 201-204, 
vantage of, ili. 194; of the 
by Duke Ferdinand, iff, $4; in 

strategy, iiiv 210; result of suscesaful, 
iff, 8907, affedt of railways, steamare, í, 
200; i. 1468 | 
alae of, Hi. 60, 615 by Tu. 
Tonna, Hit. 38; of Alsace in 1674, fii. 63; 
of Fretierick the Gzeat, by Neipperg,i.i, 
53; of the Duke of Lorraine, by Frede® 
rick the Great, ill. 58. 
Suspension cf the act in warfare, í, 884 
Swampe--defence yf, ii. 287-290 
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46; definition of, ili. 179, 188; guide to, 
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Technical terme—uso of, i. 154 
Templehof, i 198, 301, il. 61, 399, ili. 19, 47 
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‘Ter ations on, ii 58 
Terrain tN; 119; influence of, ii. 190; on 
ers! and tumtividuals, ii. 122, 123; on 
Tiepola of arms, h. 124 
Territory—object of attack, ili. 6; aban- 
@onment of, ii. 327, 328; occupation of 
When a direct object, ii. 181 @ 
Theatre Ay war—conception of, 11.2; assist- 
8 ' iietra togn 148 5 defence 9f, ii. 
a 356: ‘attack Of, with a view toa 
decision, Mi. 31: attack of, without 3 
view to a great decision, iii 36 ; strip 
territory, Object of, iH. 36 
Theorist in war—Jike one teaching swime 
ming on dry land, i, 79 : 
Theory-—esta 


appli of in strategy, í. 166 
Thielman, ti. 85 
Thirty Years’ War, ii. 17, 141, iff. 45, 638 
Thuringian Forest, ii. 366 
Ture, i. 110; combination of with space, 1. 
17; appointment of, for partial combat, 
ti. 200 
Timidity~—retarding principle in war, i. 
226 
Tolstoy-Osterman, t1. 75 
phy, ii. 389, $96 
Torgaun, battle of, ili, 18 4 
Tormasow, 11. 338 
Torres Vedras, ti. 177, 179, $36, ili. 18 
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hook, 1.185 ; disposition of, w ainga 
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Viiiny—battle of, i. 323 i 
kia paeriaa i. 319, 270 NEST 
añquished por of army, tit. 
Vendeans, 1i. 3 in s ? 
Verdy du Vernois, H. 174 i 
Vietory—qnoral value of, 1. 948 ; 'elamentir 
pasnrye exposing, i, 250 ; effects of, sa 
; 38 er on conqu n 
conqueror, pry ‘cftect “on nailon, 
i. 288; op the snkeequent course of tho” 
yar, ae ; me a which tte ea | 
openda, i, 290, om of u 
ing, Caspr of, ii. 188; how itt- 
finen wy advantages of gropnd, attagk 
frem several quarters, surprises, ii. 188 ; 
division of these elements between offen- 
giva and defenaive, il. 189,140; effect of, 
on a country, ii. 863; extent of ita in- 
fluence, ii. 877 ; culminating point of, tii. 
4, 623 first uso of, ili. 33 ; means of, Lil. 
247; partial, ili. 390; sphere of action 
of, ili. 31; the aim of attack, ili, 81: 
theory of, if. 248 
Vienna, d. 187 , 
Villach, 1. 187 
Villars, 1i. 25, 45 
Vionville, ii 50 
Virtue, Military—see Military 
Vosges, 1. 196, if. 362, 802 
WaGcRam—hattle of, i. 150, iff. 18, 18, 18% 
102, 823 
Wall of China, ii. 298 


Wallenstein, iHi. 336 


War—a chameleon, i, 25; ita complicated: 
and variable natae, i. 1, 36; definition 
of,i. 1 ; modifying principles in practice, 
i. 6-10; ends and means of, 1. 27—45; 
comprises three general objects, i, 27; 
a dangerous edifice, i. 74; a sea full of 
rocks, i. 80; theoretical division of and 
connection between its parts, i. 93, 94 ; 
theory of, i. 95; as an art or science, j. 
119 analysis of the term, 1. 208 ; aggres- 
sive nature of, i. 395; as an armed peu- 
trMilty, 1. 328; on the character of 
moder, i. 380; dynamic law in, 1. $81; 
art of, not a mere act of the understand. + 
ing, 11.406; ainrof, Hi.¢; as an inatrument 
of polley, Hi. 121~180; between Austria. 
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, bios bf parts in, iti. 88; nothing decided 
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of the object of, fi. 87; necessity 
of exertion in, iii. 88; methodical offen- 
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{i 139; example of an alliance of States 
France, iff. 170-177; offensive, 
ted object, ili. 181; of a small state 
against a greater, lii, 117; practice in, of 
prineiples laid down, ili. 221 ; plan of, iii. 
76; theory of, ili. 78 ; absolute and real, 
Hi, 79; when we may engage in, fi, 80; 
part of political intercourse, ii, 121 ; 
position of France in, against Austria 
and Prussia, fii, 144, 178-177; quali- 
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iii, 127, theatre of, li. 850-415, 
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Wars—the, against Buonaparte, ili, 119 ; 
between France and England, iif. 94 ; of 
nineteenth century, character of, ii. 128, 
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Wartenburg, il. 77 
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war, 1, 35 
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Page .106, line 21, yor “MAN BLEFD” read “MEANS LEFT." 
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1, Jor “ORAP. V.” read " Gaar vi” 
15, for “ Feuquteres” read “ Fenquieres,” 
1, for “CHAP. V.” read “CHAP, VI.” 
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